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Tue interest of medical history is principally felt by men 
devoted to the study and practice of medicine. ‘They seek in 
its records the condition of this science in different ages. 
They are interested in its progress and derive important in- 
struction from investigations of the causes which have pro- 
duced its revolutions. This interest however can hardly be 
confined to the physician. ‘The history of medicine has an 
intimate connexion with that of human nature. This art or 
science had its origin in society. It has been obedient to the 
feelings, the prejudices, the condition of all ages. It was 
dark when society was so, and it has been enlightened by the 
progress of civilization. ‘The science of medicine, perhaps 
more than any other, is removed from the public eye, and 
What is strange, even from public curiosity. ‘The reason 
of this is perhaps to be looked for in its nature, and more 
especially in its practice. But if its mysterics lie too deep 
for the profane, still there must be an interest to Know some- 
thing of an art, which has occupied and filled great minds inall 
ages,—which has accompanied learning and letters, through 


their whole progress,—yielded to like influences with them, 
Vol. VIII. No. 2. 28 . 
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and which has found motive and nurture in the better feel- 
ings of man. 

We can know but little of the progress of this art, without 
knowing much of human nature. Was ancient medicine 
little more than a few arbitrary rules, and did its practice 
principally consist in the observance of many superstitious 
rites? The state of society required no more, and it is not 
upon record, that life was then shorter, or more uncertain 
than at present. Is the science now burdened with the accu- 
mulated learning of ages, and are its theories so numerous, 
and its practice so various, that every individual may choose 
a system and master for himself? ‘The state of society or- 
dains it to beso. Luxury and learning have combined to give 
occasion and character to modern medicine, and it is as obe- 
dient to their influences, as when it prescribed by the oracle, 
or was practised by the priest. 

Sprengel, the author of the work we are examining, has 
given a new face to medical history. He has not filled his 
seven volumes with barren and isolated facts. He has con- 
nected medicine with mankind and with nature. If it be in 
Greece that he traces the first approximation to any thing 
like just reasoning in medicine, he shows you that this favor- 
ed spot of nature was of all others the fittest for the birth- 
place of this and the other sciences and arts. If the Druid 
alone practised medicine among the Celts. he appeals to the 
age for an explanation of this barbarous and ridiculous union 
of professions. 

'T'o be introduced to the physicians of antiquity, we must 
enter the temple, the camp and the gymnasium. ‘To find the 
records of their medicine, we must raise the fallen column 
from the accumulated dust of ages. Their writings are not 
always formal descriptions of diseases, drawn out into pon- 
derous volumes. They are not unfrequently enrolled with 
the deeds of heroes and gods ;—as in the first-born of poetry, 
the epic of Homer. It is in this relic of antiquity, almost 
miraculously preserved, that we find the names and even the 
practice of some of the earliest physicians. Surely there cam 
be no want of interest in the history of medicine, if such be 
its records. Curiosity is invited to what is most rare,—ven- 
eration inspired for what is most venerable, and even the 
imagination is enlisted in its cause, with a sublime muse to 
minister to its aspirations, 
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When learning declined,—learning such as it was,—medi- 
cine was Cultivated by those who overran and pillaged the 
fairest portions of the globe. ‘The conquerors preserved, if 
they did not advance learning, and thus held in their hands 
the elements which another age was to collect and arrange, 
and of them to form a sublime and beautiful world of taste 
and science.-—This was necessarily a slow creation. The 
first labours bestowed on it were arduous and protracted. It 
would seem that the men of the time thought, that the world 
looked to them to supply the deficiencies of preceding ages, 
and that the light, they were destined to shed over the dark- 
ness, was at least to be a wide, if not aclear beam. They 
reasoned like the dull theologians of Cromwell, who measur- 
ed their devotedness to the good cause, by the number of folio 
pages they could fill on the dullest subject. Thus medicine 
has its imposing folios, which, unless dusted by the historian, 
might now hold an endless slumber. If these works, how- 
ever, teach us but little of the art of healing, they confirm the 
remark which has already been repeated, that medicine has 
uniformly yielded to the spirit of the age. 

A philosophy purely inductive at lengih appeared, and 
shed a healing influence over a morbid learning, and a cor- 
rupt taste. Men were taught by this philosophy to see and 
observe, rather than to imagine and theorise. Phenomena, 
and not occuJt causes became objects of study. Medicine 
was submitted to these influences, and what it now is, it owes 
principally to them. Such is a hasty glance at some of the 
periods of learning and medicine. Superstition and war, 
philosophy, the arts, and even christianity, have been among 
the agents which have formed and changed the features of 
each. If we would learn their progress, we must steadily 
follow the path which civilization has pursued. By keeping 
this in view, we are constantly furnished with a steady, wii- 
form principle, upon which the revolutions experienced by 
medicine may be truly explained. Has philosophy ever been 
the parent of medicine?) By combining their history, we 
learn what were in each age the extent of knowledge, the 
prevailing opinions, and the genius of the art. A passion 
for demonstration in the schools of philosophy produced a 
Kindred spirit in those of medicine. As soon as philosophers 
began to introduce a critical scepticism into all human learn- 
ing, the physicians were the first to reject every principle 
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which was not the result of faithful observation. It is thus 
ihat the history of the times, is necessarily blended with that 
of medicine itself, 

The legitimate objects of medical history are the changes 
which ynedicine has at various per.ods undergone,—the SYS- 
tems which have successively reigned,—and the different 
methods of treatment which have been proposed and adopted. 
It farther embraces the lives of celebrated physicians, and an 
enumeration and criticism of works, which have appeared on 
the art of healing in general, and on each of its branches in 
particular. ‘The history of those sciences which have con- 
tributed to the advancement of the art of healing, as anatomy 
and physiology, and of those also which contain in themselves 
the materials of medical practice, such as chemistry and 
botany, is also among the objects of the medical historian. 

Learning and impartiality are the principal qualifications 
of the medical historian. He should have read the principal 
writers of each age. Sprengel says he should imitate. the 
conduct of a man who is a perfect stranger to the science, 
and guided by sound reason, travel through the works of 
physicians,—identify himself with them,—understand the 
spirit of the age, and seize the ideas of each author, as if he 
had the power to make himself his contemporary. He should 
feel no preference for the medicine of the ancients, or for 
that of the moderns ; but understand how to estimate the 
advantages of every age, and expose its defects with impar- 
tiality. Ina word, the medical historian should give us the 
art as it has been, not as it should be.—From the discord- 
ance of writers on the subject of ancient chronology, the 
author has employed the olympiads as dates before the chris- 


tian zra, in preference to that of the age of the world.—He 


commences with the origin of medicine, and traces the science 
through every period of its history. In our analysis, we 
shall confine ourselves to ancient medicine, and more partic- 
ularly to that of Greece. 

What medicine was at its earliest appearance, and where i 
first appeared, it is impossible for us to determine. It is 
highly probable that attempts at healing disease and curing 
wounds have been as universal as the existence of these phy- 
sical evils. In what these attempts really consisted, in the 
earliest periods of the world, can only be inferred, from what 
is known of the habits, the wants, the condition of man in 2 
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savage state. From what we know of him in this state, it is 
saie to infer. that his diseases were few, strongly marked, and 
easily recognised. Luxury has been the prolific parent of 
disease. How short then must have been the annals of 
medicine, when all were completely satisfied with the gra- 
tification of a few perfectly defined physical wants? ‘The 
principal circumstances of interest to them in their dis- 
eases would be their cause and their cure. If they believed 
in a superintending divinity, in a being who gave them 
food and raiment, it would require but little additional faith 
toregard the same being as the source of their sicknesses 
and sorrows. ‘The worship of their divinity would be en- 
trusted to a distinct order of the community, and if these 
sought for and obtained for them exemption from the con- 
sequences of vice or from’ moral evil, how naturally would 
the additional function be granted them, of supplicating 
the gods on behalf of physical suffering. All this was 
probably the case. We have it not upon record, it is 
true, but the first dawning of history places the inference 
beyond a doubt, The temples were the earliest hospitals, 
and the priests the first physicians. The simplicity of 
early medicine may thus be inferred from the simplicity of 
manners of early ages. Add to this the moral influence 
possessed by the priests over the people, and medical practice 
is resolved into little more than powerful impressions made 
on the imagination of the sick. 

Surgery,—or the manual treatment of injuries inflicted by 
external violence and evident to the senses.—would appear 
to have had an origin prior to medicine, properly so called. 
Men might indeed invoke the mercy of a divinity for a pa- 
tient, and even trust a case of fever to the interference of 
providence. But a severe external injury, a bleeding wound, 
would plead its own cause with the spectator, and make an 
irresistible demand on his sympathies and skill. Haller, 
however, contends for the priority of medicine, and reasons 
from the injurious influences of climate and seasons over 
health, in favour of his opinion ; while the small number of 
offensive weapons employed by infant nations, offered but few 
occasions for surgery. But this great philosopher, remarks 
the author, did not reflect, that men who have just left the 
hands of nature, far excel a luxurious age in their power of 
resisting the influence of climate, or an unwholesome atmos- 
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phere, and that it is hardly necessary to look to war for 
occasions of external injuries, when they are to be found on 
all sides and in the very circumstances in which an early age 
finds itself placed. Brambilla argues rather ludicrously for 
the priority of surgery, when he tells us that Tubal Cain 
was a surgeon,—that the patriarchs continued the art, and 
that it has its name from Chiron the Centaur, who first prac- 
tised the art methodically. The surgery of such an age, 
however, could with as little propriety be called an art, as its 
medicine a science. If one consisted in an observance of 
certain rites, the other could have been little more than the 
application of vegetable and a few mineral substances to 
wounds, and the forcible removal of foreign substances, 
which the accidents of common life, or of war, had forced 
into the body. Thus medicine and surgery had an origin, 
wherever their offices were required. To become sciences, 
there was something more necessary than the existence of 
disease. What this was will be developed as we proceed. 

In pursuing the progress of medicine from its probable 
origin, we pass from the region of conjecture, to that of fable. 
It is however the genuine fable of the times upon which we 
are entering, and it possesses all the interest, which the 
scanty remains of a very remote antiquity must always come 
tous with. The historian naturally begins his labours with 
Egypt, though some have questioned the superior antiquity 
of this country over that of India. Egypt possesses, to this 
day, monuments whose origin is lost in the night of fabulous 
times. Inthe sacred traditions of the Israelites, the most 
ancient historical records in the possession of man, we every 
where find abundant proofs that civilization had there acquir- 
ed a certain degree of perfection, at an epoch in which con- 
temporary nations still followed a wild and wandering life. 
Plessing argues that Egypt was the only place in which man 
had the power to commence the labour of civilization. His 
argument is, that man will never of himself become civil- 
ized, because civilization is the tomb of that liberty, in which 
his happiness consists. Necessity alone therefore will con- 
strain him to submit to social laws. There was every thing 
in Egypt to favour civilization, and much that made it neces- 
sary. Its isolated situation, the inundations of the Nile, ifs 
limited territory and the fertility of its soil, invited men to 
an union of toil, in itself not severe, and which promised the 
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only sure means of subsistence. What we know of Egyptian 
medicine we learn from what remains of its mythology. The 
author has given a minute history of the medical divinities 
of Egypt,—their influence over health and disease,—and 
their temporal as well as spiritual dominion over this ancient 
nation. ‘The question that principally interests us here, is 
the state of medicine in this earliest age of the human family. 
This may be shown by giving a brief history of those who 
were devoted to medical practice ;—a rapid sketch of their 
character, manners, and the influences to which they were 
subjected. 

Diseases were regarded by the Egyptians as tokens of 
divine wrath. Here the cause is definite. There is no room 
nor occasion for hypothesis concerning the cause of disease, 


nor its mode of operation on the body, where it is ascribed 


to intelligence, and an uncontrollable power. ‘The cure was 
looked for from the direct agency of the same superior beings. 
The mode of procedure was thus perfectly simple, and would 
depend principally on the power of the imagination of the 
diseased. ‘I'he priests were the sole physicians of Egypt. 
The art of healing was nothing more than an absurd wor- 
ship rendered to different divinities. Medicines were dis- 
guised under a language purely allegorical, and the art of 
using them was regarded as a secret revealed only to the 
favourites of the gods. ‘The medical doctrines and practice 
of Hermes 'Trismegistus were first engraved on the columns of 
the temples. When the use of the papyrus was discovered, 
they were collected‘into a book, entitled « Embré, scientia cau- 
slitatis. *This work contained the rules ef medical practice, 
which physicians were obliged implicitly to follow, and they 
were drawn up by the nearest and most celebrated successors 
of Hermes. If the physician strictly followed them, he was 
relieved from all responsibility in any event of the case. If 
he departed from them, and the patient died, he answered 
with his life his honest attempt to advance his. favourite 
science. In their manners and habits of living, these phy- 


 $IClans spared no pains to impress the people with the pro- 


found sanctity of their character. Their rank was highly 
honourable, scarcely inferior to that of the severeign. The 
sciences were hereditary in their order. Much that appears 
peculiar in habits to the priest-physicians, was in a meas- 
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was sought after and practised by all, and history informs us, 
that the whole people, during three days in every month, 
were subjected to the use of some active medicine. Taking 
these circumstances along with us, when we consider the 
perpetual serenity of the Egyptian sky,—its mild and uniform 
climate,—its facilities for human subsistence,—the strong 
imagination of the people, and their perfect confidence in 
their physicians, we are not only enabled to make out the 
condition of their medicine, but also come to believe that 
there was a correspondence between the degree of medical 
knowledge, and the demands made upon it, quite sufficient for 
many beneficial purposes. 

It would be unwise then to wonder that so little was known 
there. ‘The circumstances in which time has placed the men 
of later periods have done every thing to promote discovery 
and increase learning. Before these circumstances existed, 
these effects could hardly have been looked for. ‘There are 
writers, however, who, in place of regarding with surprise 
the imperfect science of remote ages, have argued from vari- 
ous customs, which have come down to us, that the ancients 
possessed positive knowledge, on subjects which others regard 
as exclusively the property of modern times.* The art of 
embalming in Egypt was carried to the highest degree of 
perfection. It seemed almost to promise an exemption from 
the operation of a law, which had never ceased since the fall 
of man. Herodotus and Diodorus have given very minute 
histories of this art, its different kinds, and the expenses ol 
each method. According to these writers, the place on the 
left side of the body of the deceased, in which the incision 
was to be made, was first very carefully designated. The 
objects of the incision were to Pemove the internal viscera, 
and to introduce the materials which were known to possess 
the power of preserving the body after death. No sooner 
was the incision made, than the operator precipitately lelt 
the house. ‘This was indispensably necessary for his per- 
sonal safety. The performance of his function was esteemed 
a violation of the dead, only to be expiated by his own life, 
and the friends of the deceased at once endeavoured to make 
him a_ sacrifice. Notwithstanding the circumstances now 
detailed, and which rest on high authority, some have found 


* Vid. Millar’s Disquisitions in Medical Historv. 
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in the art of embalming, a means for great anatomical dis- 
covery, and have even inferred that in Egypt this science 
must have acquired considerable perfection. We see in it, 
however, not a single circumstance which could have promot- 
ed anatomy. This remark, it should be recollected, applies 
to the art, as practised in ancient Egypt. When Pliny, there- 
fore, contends, that the kings of Egypt ordered dead bodies 
to be opened, to discover the causes of disease, ie unquestion- 
ably is speaking of the Ptolemics, to whose reign the origin 
of anatomy is traced. 

History and fable thus concur in tracing the origin of the 


i art of healing to Egypt. ‘The institutions of that people long 


retained their, original character. Their perfect isolation 
was a check to foreign influence. ‘They held other nations 
in absolute detestation. Before the reign of Psammeticus, 
however, the opinions, the learning of Greece began to be 
introduced, and during his reign, the Grecians themselves, 
who of all nations had been the most despised, began te ap- 
pear there. Psammeticus first granted to those Grecians who 
had served as auxiliaries in his armies, permission to estab- 
lish themselves in Egypt. Ile afterwards entertained on 
friendly terms their compatriots who visited them, and finally 
committed to them the education of the young. Here wasan 
end put at once to national jealousy and antipathies, and the 
sciences, the religion, and the arts of Egypt, became the 
property of all nations. 

The medicine of the Israelites very properly succeeds that 
of Egypt. ‘There were some circumstances in their history 
Which made them intimately acquainted with the Egyptians. 
Thus they were captives in that country four hundred years. 
There was, notwithstanding, so much of peculiarity in the 
Jews, that one can hardly fail to be surprised, that under any 
circumstances they could have been brought to so near a re- 
semblance to the Egyptians. Their religious faith and insti- 
tutions were totally unlike those of Egypt. Theirs was a pure 
theocracy. They worshipped the true God. They worshipped 
him under no symbol. But, like the Egyptians, they offered 
him sacrifices. Like them, they attributed to Jehovah their 
physical and spiritual evils, and sought to appease his wrath, 
and remove disease by offerings at his altar, ¢ As the dom- 
ination of the priests formed in Egypt the basis of the con- 
stitution, so Moses established among the Israclites a govern- 


Vol. VIII. Ne. 2. 29 . 
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ment purely monastic. As in Egypt knowledge of every 
kind was hereditary in the priesthood, so the Levites formed 
the hereditary nobility among the descendants of Jacob. They 
were the sole judges and physicians of the people,—no one 
but they could undertake the cure of diseases.’ From the 
priests, medicine passed to the prophets. Sprengel has col. 
lected with great industry from the sacred writings the medical 
history of the Israelites. Their medical practice was re. 
markable for the time in which they lived. Much of it, howey- 
er, being miraculous in its nature and means, it is unnecessary 
to draw a parallel between it and that of Egypt. From what 
has been said, it may be remarked, that considering the great 
and striking differences between these nations, and their total 
want of resemblance in every thing relating to religion, there 
is a very remarkable correspondence in the external charac. 
ters of many of their institutions, 

What the Hindoos now are, it is highly probable they have 
always been. Alexander, in his expeditions into India, found 
their social institutions carried to a high degree of perfection, 
and very much in the same state in which we now find them, 
The antiquity of the Hindoos is unquestionable, and as there 
is some ground for thinking that it even exceeded that of 
Egypt, it is reasonable to conclude, that what they were, 
they owed to themselves. We know of no nation from whom 
they could have received an impulse to determine their char- 
acter and institutions ; hence, we must regard them as purely 
original. ‘They possess resemblances to other nations, with 
whose history we have some acquaintance. Like Egypt, the 
Hindoos were divided into distinct orders or castes. As in 
that country, the Priests or Bramins were the most distin- 
guished order, and as there, also, the priests were the learn- 
ed and the physicians. ‘They cured diseases less by medicines 
than by regimen, and relied much on external remedies. 
They devoted themselves particularly to the study of medicine, 
and regarded much attention to other sciences as useless and 
even injurious. Botany was a favourite study among them, 
and they conceived a great veneration for the virtues of plants. 
The Hindoos possessed a science of anatomy and physiology, 
and, instead of referring diseases immediately to the wrath of 
a divinity, they sought for its cause in an alteration in those 
actions of the body, in which, when natural, they considered 
health to consist. ‘his is very unlike what we have found 
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to have been the case in the medical history of other nations. 
Here was reasoning applied to medicine, and an attempt 
made to explain, while other nations had only sought to cure. 
The medical practice of the Hindoos deserves notice. ‘There 
appears to have been a national antipathy to the use of the lan- 
cet in this people, and this continues to our own times. Caustics 
were and continue to be very favourite means of cure among: 
them. ‘They applied them in fevers and other diseases, For 
ophthalmy their treatment was perfectly good. ‘They scari- 
fied the eyelids, and made incisions intv the neighbouring 
parts. In very severe fevers they prescribed the utmost 
abstemiousness, and let blood, if this means failed. They 
possessed an almost infallible remedy for the bites of veno- 
mous serpents.* 

It would seem from what has been said of this interesting 
people, and the remark applies to other countries, that much 
intellectual developement at a very early period of a nation’s 
existence, is not necessarily in itself a cause of its future 
advancement. Succeeding ages find enough already done for 
the great purposes of social life, and view as an inheritance 
the institutions of their fathers, and Jabour to transmit an 
unincumbered patrimony to their children. It would almost 
seem necessary to great future intellectual growth, that 
it should not commence till particular circumstances, a grad- 
ual civilization, bring it into life. The ancient institutions for 
learning in India are as permanent as its mountains. You 
may waste them both, but the great outline of each will still 
be what it ever has been. 

The medicine of ancient Greece resembles that of all other 
civilized nations. It should not, however, on this account be 
passed in silence. In the earliest records of Greece we look 
for character rather than attainment, and seek with deep 
interest for features which should, in the revolutions of time, 
be impressed on the most venerable and valued relics of an- 
tiquity. What was there in the original model and structure 
of this character, that it should have led to wise researches 
into nature and man, and made Greece the birth-place of 
cloquence, legislation, history, and poetry ? 

Egypt formed for along time a polished state under the 
Pharaohs, and the Pheenicians possessed a widely extended 


* In a paper by Dr. Scott on the Arts of India, in the Journal of Arts 
and Sciences, of London, very interesting details of the surgical practice of 
this people may be found. 
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commerce, whilst the inhabitants of the peninsula, now called 
Hellene, dwelt in caverns, alike ignorant how to protect 
themselves from the rigors of cold, or ardent rays of the sun, 
profoundly ignorant of the elements of agriculture, of do- 
mesticating animals, and living upon roots and herbs.—The 
Pelasgi, originally from the coasts of Ionia, were the first 
Greeks who abandoned this rude and wandering life, at 
the epoch in which the children of Jacob journeyed into 
Egypt. They clothed themselves with skins, they cultivated 
the Quercus Esculus, the fruit of which was for a long time 
their sole sustenance. Other colonies afterwards imitat- 
ed their example. They deserted Asia Minor, and even 
Phenicia and Egypt, in order to establish themselves in 
Greece. ‘They drove hence the ancient inhabitants, and 
introduced with themselves, the arts which contribute to the 
happiness and grace of life, manners more mild, and the re- 
ligious ceremonies already generally disseminated in_ the 
regions they bad left. The chiefs of these strangers distin- 
guished themselves by their bravery, but especially by their 
wisdom, and superior knowledge. It was this which made 
them to be regarded as the ambassadors and favourites of 
the gods, and to their inspiration were attributed all the 
efforts they made to promote the happiness and improvement 
of society. These children of the gods transmitted their titles 
and knowledge to their children. Families were thus long 
known by the name of some remote ancestor. It is highly 
probable, remarks Sprengel, that this was the case in the in- 
stances of Hercules and the divine Homer, and he afterwards 
proves that Hippocrates was nothing more in the historical 
periods of Greece, than the common name of the family of the 
Asclepiade. 

The first circumstance that interests us in the medicine of 
Greece, is that it was a divine art. The principal medical 
divinity of this nation was Apollo, the son of the Sun. Homer 
and Hesiod, Pindar and Euripides, Aristophanes, Plato, and 
a multitude of other ancient writers, have devoted their genius 
to celebrate the skill of Apollo. His sister Diana and Llithya, 
the daughter of Juno, have found a perpetual memorial of 
their medical skill in the same authors. We shall not enter 
into a detail of the controversies which the learned have held 
on the subject of medical mythology. ‘They are in some 
measure to be resolved into a misconception of the ancient 
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use of the allegory and the fable. Poetry was the very lan- 
guage of the age. It was sometimes employed as a vehicle 


for elaborate research, and at others it unfolded the mysteries 


of heaven and earth. ‘The fervour of the imagination sup- 
lied it with agents and events, and in the power of the fable 


: and of the language, dwelt the influence of the poet, as well 
Pas his fame. ‘The allegory was an exhaustless source of 


» materials for poetry, and the ancients not only invented, but 


' liberally employed it both in prose and verse. It does not 
appear, however, that in the earliest age of Greece the alle- 


ry was known, much less was it applied to philosophy. 
Not a little errour therefore, but much confusion, has resulted 
from an attempt to give a philosophical interpretation of 
what was never intended to convey one. In Greece the appli- 


cation of allegory to philosophy does not appear to have been 
> made prior to the era of the olympiads. The fables of Ho- 


> mer, therefore, which are read with so much interest, have 


no further signification, than that which should be attached 


| to the words themselves. Ignorance or charlatanism alone, 


remarks the author, could have put into the mouths of the 


) singers (chantres) of the Iliad and Odyssey, philosophical 


reasonings of which they had not the least idea. It was in 
after times, while the fable still retained all the freshness and 
attractions of its youth, that the sciences of mind and of na- 


) ture began to appear. Philosophy yielded to the spirit of the 


age. It was constrained to preserve the ancient fable ; and 
rendered its doctrines more fascinating by the dress in which 
they appeared. ¢ In this manner was gradually produced the 
allegory, which Theagenes of Rhegium first applied to the 
poems of Homer,—which Metrodorus of Lampsacus after- 
wards accommodated to all the works of the ancient poets,— 
Which Plato in an especial manner brought to perfection, and 
which in ihe more modern philosophical schools, particu- 
larly in those of Alexandria, gave place to so many inter- 


| pretations, entirely contrary to good sense and sound reason.’ 


The medicine of ancient Greece was heroic as well as 
divine. This isa new feature in the medical character of 
the Grecians. But the art of war was with them a national 
art. <A military spirit was diffused through all their institu- 
tions, and entered intiinately into the national character. 
The union of the art of healing with that which necessarily 
made occasions for medical skill. in the same individual, 
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grew directly out of the other institutions of Greece. It; 
priesthood monopolized religion and learning of every kind, 
it has been shown that they were the sole physicians. The 
art of cure was taught to none by them, and their duties jy 
the temples confined their medical practice within. defined 
limits. It was necessary then that the hero should be the 
physician of his soldiers, and when we consider how littl 
skill was required by the times, we can find no order 9 
well fitted to practise the art as the heads of the army, 
We are to recollect, too, that veneration entered largely into 
the confidence which was reposed in the physician. He was 
regarded as of a superior order, or as one entrusted by 
heaven with the welfare of his countrymen. The hero was 
of all men, next to the priest, the being who exercised the 
widest influence, and if he led an army to victory, the con. 
quest of disease seemed but a slight task. Finally, if we 
again advert to the simplicity of the practice of the times, 
that it consisted principally in the use of the most obvious 
and the nearest means, we can conceive of no order in an 
army that would employ them so well, as those whose supe- 
rior powers of mind had raised them to the command. 

Chiron of Thessaly, surnamed the Centaur, ranks first 
and highest among the heroic physicians of Greece. His 
fame gathered round him a great number of pupils, and he 
taught them music, legislation, astronomy, the chase and 
medicine. Homer speaks of Achilles as the most distinguish- 
ed pupil of Chiron for medical acquirements. Achilles 
taught his friend Patroclus the use of medicines, and the case 
of Eurypylus acquaints us with the means he employed. 
‘Scarcely had the valiant son of Mencetius spoken, when 
taking Eurypylus affectionately in his arms, and supporting 
him on his breast, he brought him into his tent. One of the 
most zealous officers of Eurypylus seeing them arrive, spread 
the skins of oxen on the ground, upon which Patroclus laid 
the wounded warrior. He dilated the wound with a sharp 
instrument, in order to extract the fatal arrow; he washed 
the part with luke-warm water, and removed the black blood 
which had covered it. He afterwards applied a bitter and 
anodyne root, which had been bruised between his hands. 
Jn an instant the pain was dissipated, the blood ceased t 
flow and the wound became dry.’ This plant, supposed t 
be the millefolium, has since been named, in honour of the 
hero. Achillea, 
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Of the pupils of Chiron, no one has descended to us with 
a fame more full, or better deserved, than Esculapius, or 
Asclepius. Medical history gives him the most honourable 
place in its records. Fable has been more than commonly 
busy in its accounts of the birth of this distinguished physi- 
cian. Poetry and even sober history have entered with their 
imagination and their research into the task ; but we pass 


: their details in silence, nor even question the truth of the 
- assertions of the modern Platonic school, which has placed 


the residence of Esculapius in the sun.—Like the young he- 
roes of his time, he was taught by Chiron all the arts, more 
especially that of healing external diseases. What he knew 
of medicine, we have on the best ancient authorities. Plato, 
reasoning from the actual state of society in the earliest ages, 
and justly concluding that medicine as a science owes its 


© existence to luxury, infers that the medicine of Esculapius 


must have been extremely simple. If we except vegetable 
articles, in the treatment of Esculapius, recourse was almost 
always had to prayers and invocations of the gods, and 
these prayers were frequently versified, or couched in words 
of mystery. 

The moral treatment of diseases was an important feature 
in the medicine of Esculapius. ‘To those who suffered from 
violent passion, he recommended the perusal of works of 
poetry, the study of hymns or songs, and an attendance on 
light comedy. He prescribed to others riding, the chase, 
fencing, and the use of arms which required skill to use well. 
Hyginus has related that Esculapius was the founder of clini- 
cal medicine, that is to say, the examination of disease at the 
bed side of the sick. This method, however, from the very 
nature of the practice of the temples, could not have been in 
use at the time of Esculapius.—The death of this celebrated 
physician has its fable, as well as his birth. He, with other 
heroes and priests, is said to have raised the dead, and the 
manner of his own death is considered a valid argument in 
support of the story. Diodorus Siculus relates, that he 
offended Pluto by raising the dead, thus threatening to de- 
populate his dominions. Pluto besought of Jupiter the destruc- 
tion of this enemy, and Esculapius was forthwith destroyed 
by athunderbolt. Heraclitus however, a more modern au- 
thor, gives a more probable account of the death of Escula- 
plus. According to this philosopher, he died of a violent 
inflammation, which Suidas places in the chest. 
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A distinct chapter is devoted to the practice of medicine jy 
the Greek temples. ‘The erection of statues and tempies 
was partly designed to preserve the remembrance of benefits 
conferred. by heroes on mankind. Great moral excellence, 
and in fact all individual distinction, were calculated in the 
times we speak of, not only to call forth veneration, but even 
to lead to a belief that a more than humar power, a peculiar 
spirit, dwelt in the hero or the sage, and deeply influenced 
his character and deeds. The temple erected to him, and 
which contained his statue, with all that an enthusiastic age 
could consecrate to him, was not merely considered as an 
expression of national gratitude, but was also felt to be the 
abode of his spirit. ‘Thus the good which had been done 
might be again hoped for, and if disease had been relieved 
while the hero lived, it might still yield to the healing atmos. 
phere of the temple where the god was now supposed to dwell, 
Pilgrimages to the temples thus became the mode of medical 
treatment in ancient Greece, and whether it was on account 
of the dissipations of the journey, the salubrity of the spots 
where temples were built, the power of confidence, or merely 
accident, if is undeniable that the practice was not only safe 
but salutary.—Esculapius has always been considered as the 
first of the divinities of medicine, and his temples are the most 
celebrated. Of these, the temple of Epidaurus attained to the 
highest dignity, and received the appellation of sacred place. 
The particulars which interest us in these temples are first, 
their situations. ‘The most salubrious spots were chosen for 
the worship of the god of health. Ofthese were Cyllene, the 
most smiling and fertile country of the Peloponnesus and 
Epidaurus, bordering on the sea, and surrounded by hills 
crowned with woods. They constructed these edifices in 
sacred groves which obstructed unwholesome breezes, and 
the exhalations from the trees and shrubs were thought to 
purify the air. Where forests were wanting, gardens were 
inade to surround the temples. They were sometimes placed 
on the tops of mountains and visited by no other breezes than 
those of heaven. If near to cities, the most remote and ele- 
vated suburbs were selected. ‘Thus the temple of Las was 
seen resting on the top of a mountain in Laconia, and at 
a little distance flowed the pure avd salutary waters 0! 
the Smenus. ‘The temple of Cos was in the suburbs of the 
city, and that of Megalopolis was placed on a vast plain, 
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surrounded by hills. The neighbourhood of streams, espe- 
cially mineral waters, was particularly preferred. At Cor- 
inth, a spring of salt and boiling water springs from a rock, 
and bathes the walls of the temple of the god of health. No 
profane person, or rather no one who had not been purified, 
dared to approach these temples, and no buildings could be 
erected within their boundaries. 

These temples contained statues of the god, which were 
covered with symbols, so difficult of explanation that it was 
regarded as the perfection of learning to explain them. Let 
the statue, however, be what it might, and its ornaments ever 
so varied, the serpent was always found in close company 
with it. ‘This reptile had been for ages sacred in Phenicia 
and Egypt; and it was translated to Greece along with the 
mythology of those countries. 

In the medical practice of the temples of Esculapius, we 
are every where shown, how much consummate knowledge 
of human nature may do in any age, to compensate the want 
of all other knowledge. It is only to know the true spirit of 
almost any times. and a man or a body of men may not only 
lead an age, but absolutely give tone and character to long 
succeeding times. We have said that Esculapius in his own 
treatment had an especial regard to the feelings, imagina- 
tions and tastes of the sick. ‘This, which we have called a 
moral treatment, lost none of its power in the temples. ‘The 
imagination was elevated by a long course of fasting, bath- 
ing, prayers and music, before the sick man could be sub- 
mitted to the healing influences of the god. His disease was 
represented, and believed by him, to have had for its sole 
cause the wrath of the gods. The worship of the temple, the 
sacrifices, the mystic ceremonial, were the means of expia- 
tion, and of conciliating the divine favour. ‘The priests were 
the medium of intercourse with the higher powers, and they 
were informed in dreams of the means of cure. 

The effect of all this on the imagination was abundantly 
displayed in the case of Aristides. He was absolutely driven 
into genuine madness by it. The extreme debility induced 
by the preparation for the temple, was increased in this dis- 
tinguished patient by various active medicines ; and to ensure 
a cure, the god ordered that they should be alternated by 
blood letting, and at each bleeding one hundred and twenty 

pounds of blood were to be abstracted. This, which was so truly 

Vol. VIET. No. 2. 30 
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| ! ridiculous, was calculated to open the eyes of the patient, one —- hu 
a. would think. Aristides however explained it by saying, that Fo Re 
a oh Esculapius only meant he should not trust to too small bleed. FP jis 
nF ings. ‘The occurrence of death in all cases was explained by ff > the 
a 8 want of faith or of obedience in the patient. The interpree FP sta 
ie tation of dreams was the great labour of the priests, and in [FP pec 
} : this they were assisted by the orators, the sophists and the — Gr 
if philosophers of the time.—The restoration to health was ac- [tha 
knowledged by votive offerings. These were very curious. — dau 

They consisted of golden, aid er, or ivory models of the part — two 

of the body which had been diseased, and were religiously  scri 

preserved in the temples. Plates or drawings of the same J dec: 

parts were also made and hung upon the wails and pillars. J tim 

We are not to infer, howeuer from these fac tS that the Vv 

ancient Grecians had attained to great accuracy in anatomi- J cien 

cal knowledge. In other parts of the temples were engraved [feat 

on metallic columns, the names of the patients, the diseases, J pres 

and the remedies employed in the cure. Six columns of this JE old 

kind were still remaining in the temple of Epidaurus in the JF gen 

time of Pausanias, with their inscriptions, written in the J find 

Doric dialect. and 

The memory and deeds of Esculapius were honoured by ff _ infe 

processions aid other splendid fetes. His descendants, dwell- [not 

ing in the Peloponnesus and Cos, were the heirs of his skill, [JP an! 

and retained the exclusive privilege of practising the healing the 

4} art. Strangers were precluded from its study or practice. RP allr 

4) The Asclepiade, like the priests of Egypt, constituted a par- [> dee) 

ticular order, with peculiar privileges. One of the most [nev 

NN ancient laws on record declares expressly that sacred things J pec 

| should only be declared to the elect, and were to be revealed [JE rud 

to the profane only when initiated in the mysteries of the J tem 

science. Oaths of a most solemn nature were administered [trac 

; to the initiated. ‘The monopoly of medical practice it appears —F We 

5 | was established also in the school of Alexandria. The sys- J rem 

' tem adopted by the Asclepiadz of instructing and initiating J pre 

a their disciples, and the distinction which it constituted, will J gicé 

be found to exist even in the schools of the ancient Greek J onl: 

philosophers. | oft 

We have thus given a hasty sketch of the medical history ‘1 

of ancient Greece. We have invited our readers to recoliec- J rese 

tions of men, of customs and of feelings of the remotest ages. Plir 

They interest us, because they bring with them new views of Cine 
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human nature. The medicine of antiquity was religion. 
Religion in that age was every thing. It was philosophy, 
history, the universal science. It was truly medicine. ‘Thus 
the medical historian has an object as extensive as the actual 
state, and the most intimate relations of society itself. To 
become sensible, remarks the author, of the antiquity of 
Grecian medicine, we have only to recollect, that for more 
than six hundred years, even the ruins of the temples of Epi- 
daurus and of Cos have disappeared,—that it is more than 
two thousand since the order of the Asclepiade existed. In- 
scriptions on monuments however still remain. It is in 
decyphering them that the historian may truly read in the 
times that are past. 

We have brought into view some of the elements of the an- 
cient Grecian character, and pointed out some of those original 
features, which were aot to be lost in its after history. The 
press of foreign colonies to Greece was the transplanting of 
old opinions, maxims, tastes and manners, to a new and con- 
genial soil. Inthe mixture of new and various spirits, we 
find the materials of a new character, and as all were bold 
and original, and favoured by situation, we should have 
inferred the future glory of Greece, if a faithful history had 
not recorded it. ‘he age we have been contemplating was 
an heroic age. Poetry and mythology and medicine, nay, all 
the sciences were blended in the same mind. The mind was 
all motion and activity. Emotions were strong, impressions 
deep. Every passion was ardent to excess. Friendship was 
never more exalted, nor hatred so deep. ‘The whole age was 
peculiar. Its original elements were the rudest among the 
rude. It became intimately and suddenly blended with con- 
temporaries of the very highest order. We shall hereafter 
trace the progress and elevation of learning and art in Greece. 
We shall trace there its decay and its death. Hindostan 
remains unchanged, but Greece, the commentator upon all 
preceding learning, and original in every thing but mytholo- 
gical nomenclature, is gone from among nations. It lives 
only in recollectionus.—The history proceeds with an account 
of the medicine of the Romans to the time of Cato the Censor. 

The early history of the Romans shows how near is the 
resemblance between the medicine of all uncivilized nations. 
Pliny relates an interesting fact with regard to Roman medi- 
cine. It appears that for six hundred years no such order 
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as physicians was known in Rome. Medical practice con- 
sisted in the accidental use of what caprice or mere chance 
might prescribe. History, eloquence and legislation were 
the pursuits in which the nation almost exc lusiv ely delighted 
and excelled. ‘They borrowed their sciences from Greece, 
and faithfully adopted its language in every thing that was 
technical. They owe to Greece their mythology, their medi- 
cine, and their physicians. It was through Greece that they 
became acquainted with Egyptian medicine, and we find 
many of the medical divinities of the latter to have been wor. 
shipped at Rome. They had however a medical mythology 
of their own. On the Palatine mount was placed a temple of 
Febris, another near the tomb of Marius, and a third in the 
Via Longa. Fessonia was invoked by patients enfeebled by 
chronic disease. Ossipaga presided over the consolidation of 
bones, and Carna over the reproduction of flesh, in cases of 
wounds. ‘The temple worship of the Romans was similar to 
that of Greece. ‘They practised peculiar rites in order to 
put a stop to the progress of epidemics. ‘The most solemn of 
these consisted in driving a nail in the right wall of the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Capitolinus. This was a ceremonial of so much 
solemnity, that none but a dictator could perform it, and it 
was universally believed that thus fixing a nail would stop 
the ravages of the epidemic. The first practitioners of medi- 
cine in Rome were Grecians, and history gives us the name 
and character of the first who came to the republic. Archa- 
gathius of Peloponnesus and son of Lysanias came to Rome 
about 219 years before the christian era. His methods of 
treatment were so barbarous, that he received the surname 
of executioner, and tle people refused to employ him. He 
with his medical brethren were renowned for their cupidity, 
and Cato the Censor is distinguished by his aversion to them 
and all their countrymen. ‘The Romans, however, came to 
regard the physicians of Greece with great favour, for when 
the law was passed expelling the Grecians from Italy, an 
honourable exception was made in favour of the physicians, 

The author has collected with vast labour, and from nu- 
merous authorities, the medicine of the Chinese, the Japanese, 
the Scythians and the Celts. ‘The same intelligence which is 
discoverable in his other labours, is manifested here. He 
does not collect a few isolated facts, and then proceed to de- 
duce general and sweeping inferences. He first examines 
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the peculiarities of character of each nation, and having 
iearnt the genius of the age, endeavours to illustrate it by a 
simple statement of pertinent facts. 

After giving these, the history returns to Greece. If 
finds a new era dawning there upon medicine, and there 
traces the first scientific works on this art. ‘The first indica- 
tions of any thing resembling a medical theory are to be 
found in the philosophical schools of Greece. ‘There was in 
this favoured spot of antiquity a remarkable combination of 
circumstances to favour the progress of all the arts and all 
the sciences. In the worship of their temples, with all its 
mysteries and rites, there was still too much of nature for it 
to pass Without some notice. Diseases came to them to be 
cured, but they were also examined. Symptoms were attend- 
ed to, descriptions of them taken, and a reguiar record kept 
of the effects of medicine and the progress of disease. It was 
neither in Egypt nor in India, nor in Palestine, nor among 
the Romans, but in Greece alone, that we must look for tne 
first germs of rational and scientific study in all the branches 
of human learning. ‘These germs were developed under its 
happy sky, where the sciences and the arts made a wonder- 
ful progress, and arrived at results the most astonishing. ‘To 
explain the singular phenomenon in the history of man, which 
is presented in the intellectual greatness of Greece, the au- 
thor turns his attention to some very interesting particulars 
Which were peculiar to Greece and to Grecians. ‘These are 
the physical constitution of its early inhabitants, the climate 
under which they lived,—the position of the place which 
they inhabited,—the government to which they were subject- 
ed—their national education,—their manners,—their com- 
merce, and finally the frequent connexions into which they 
entered with foreign nations. 

The physical constitution of the earliest Grecians present- 
ed every thing that was beautiful and perfect in the human 
form and expression. On the arid mountains of Caucasus, 
nature had given birth to a race excelling in the beauty and 
regularity of countenance and frame. ‘he fertile coasts of 
Greece were peopled by this remarkable race. By having 
perpetually before them such perfect models, the Grecians 
acquired an exquisite taste and knowledge of the beautiful. 
Thus the mind became susceptible, its powers known to the 
individuals themselves. and they might surely act well. for 
their earliest impulses were from nature herself. 
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‘ The situation of this country, bordered on every side by 

a sea Whose numerous gulphs contributed to increase the ex. 
tent of its coasts, and the climate of the delicious isiands 
scattered in the Archipelago, hurried on in the inhabitants 
the development of genius, imagination and sentiment, 
All the poets of antiquity and of modern times have celebrated 
the beautiful sky of Greece, which extends itself over the 
colonies of Asia Minor and of Italy. The lyre of Orpheus was 
not needed to polish the manners under a sky where men en- 
joyed a perpetual spring. In these nations united together 
by a sublime philanthropy, the sacred principle which nature 
has placed in the hearts of all men, enkindled and gave place 
for those touching traits of friendship and generosity, the re. 
cital of which cannot be read without astonishment and emo. 
tion.’ 

‘The education and manners of the Grecians still farther 
promoted intellectual development, and contributed especial- 
ly to advance medical science. ‘lhe various gymnastic ex. 
ercises, Which were very early regulated by law, extended a 
powerful influence over the art of war, which had ever been 
most rude,—they gave flexibility and grace to the body, and 
acted directly to promote and preserve perfect health. To 
these sports, remarks the author, were added, by a most happy 
alliance, the study of every species of knowledge which was 
impertant to the happiness and support of society. And _ the 
youth were not admitted into the world before their frames 
had acquired force and appropriate development. What 
immense progress, he exclaims, might art and science make, 
when practised, not by beings, languishing, valetudinary, and 
ruined by a bad education, but by robust men, whiose 
athletic physique could not fail to communicate an astonishing 
force to the moral faculties. The gymnasia had a_ political 
as wellas a moral and physical influence over the age. They 
collected together the inhabitants of Greece from its remotes 
borders, and a circulation of good, of learning, of morals, 
was thus preserved through all its parts. These institutions 
were consecrated to Apollo, the god of physicians, and their 
connexion with the art of cure grew out of their direct ten 
dency to promote and preserve health. ‘Their directors, and 
the bathers, so called, attached to them,—from attending t0 
slight complaints received the appellation of physicians, ané 
gradually came to monopolize the practice of the art of heal 
ne. 
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by — The government contributed less to develop the first germs 
exX- F of the sciences, than to accelerate their progress, and liberate 
nds them from all constraint. The Ionian colonies were governed 
nts F py an elective monarchy. ‘The Greeks of Europe preferred 





 arepublican institution. It is curious to observe the effects 
of these different forms. Republican Greece was for a long 
~ time behind its Asiatic compatriots, and Solon himself wes 
as BF obliged to promulgate a law, purporting that those who did 
not oblige their children to study some profession, should not 
have the privilege of requiring of them a support in their old 





re mB age. 
ace The author has given an account of the various philosoph- 
re: ical systems which prevaiied in the schools of Greece, and 
10° FF which were intimately blended with the medical theories of 
ihe time. They furnished, in short, the bases of these theories. 
her | The peculiarities of these systems are well known by those 
al. who take an interest in these researches. ‘There is one, 
x» however, to which we will pay a moment’s attention, for it 
la — has a relation to the science of medicine. ‘This is the system 
en —& of Pythagoras, the sage of Samos.—Pythagoras rendered pe- 
nd §  culiar services to physiology by directing the attention of his 
To § disciples principally to the explanation of the functions and 
py 4 phenomena of the human body during health. He did more 
jas J even than this to advance medical science. He connected its 
he progress with that of legislation and the art of government, 
ies and thus rendered it the important service of wresting its 
iat JF practice, in some measure, from the religious worship of the 
ce, —& temples, His system had a direct tendency to rouse and oc- 


nd — cupy the minds of his contemporaries, and in this way it 
sc fF contributed to the good of the state, by elevating the intellec- 


ng —& tual condition of the people. 
cal & The part of the philosophical system of Pythagoras, which 
ey — ad an immediate bearing on medicine, and which influenced 
est & i aremarkable degree the systems of subsequent physicians, 
ls, fF is that which relates to his theory of numbers, and his opinion 
ns ® on theorigin of bodies. Modern coinmentators have contrib- 
ir § uted vastly to the obscurity in which the notions of the phi- 
n & losopher on these subjects were shrouded from the beginning. 
d & They havetaken the doctrine from the disciples who formed 
to & the modern school of Pythagoras, and not from him. 
id & The practice of medicine in Greece continued in the temples 


|. lown to the fiftieth olympiad, At this period certain philos- 
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ophers, with Pythagoras at their head, conceived the boli 
enterprize of wresting the art from the hands of the priests of 
Esculapius. ‘They first wisely fell in with the spirit of the 
age, and retained the magic, the expiations, and other super. 
stitious rites. Gradually, however, the mask was thrown off, 
and those who left Italy, after the destruction of the order of 
Pythagoras, were the first who avowed that they cured dis. 
ease by the use of natural means.—They thus exposed them. 
selves to the hatred of the powerful order of Asclepiade, and 
of the philosophers. But truth prevailed, and under its in. 
fluences the progress of medicine soon became visible. The 
destruction of the ancient Pythagorean sect was brought about 
by the Crotonians. The revolution took place during the 
life of its author, and had its origin in the ambition of his 

disciples to intermeddle in the government of the smaller 

states of Greece. Its consequences were deplorable. Many 

were destroyed, and the rest were obliged to seek safety in 

flight. The bond was thus broken which had bound together 

this distinguished brotherhood. Their secret mysteries be- 

came public, because they lost their sanctity, and they soon 

became the property of the profene. It was thus that one 

Metrodorus of Cos, the son of Thyrsus, discovered their 

principles relative to medicine, and publicly explained the 

writings of the philosopher of Samos. 

Democedes of Crotona was in the number of Pythagoreans 
who were obliged to quit Italy. A price was offered for his 
head. Heescaped, went to Plate, and afterwards practised 
medicine at the court of Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos. 
Herodotus speaks of Democedes as the most celebrated physi- 
cian of his time. The inhabitants of Crotona and Cyrene, 
many of whom were initiated in the mysteries of Pythagoras, 
were regarded after the destruction of the order as the best 
physicians in all Greece. They gained confidence by their 
disclosure of their knowledge, and by teaching the art pub- 
licly. ‘They visited the gymnasia, and taught the youth the 
art of preserving health. In this way they stripped the As- 
clepiadse of the credit they had so long enjoyed, and so com: 
pletely renounced the secret practices of their own school, 
that at the time of Isocrates, it could hardly be believed that 
they were the descendants of the ancient Pythagoreans. The 
author has drawn together, with his wonted industry, a great 
variety of interesting details, concerning the philosophers 
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this school, the modifications to which its original doctrines 
were submitted by them, and the peculiarities of each of their 
systems. To this succeeds the medicine of Hippocrates, 
which constitutes one of the most important zras of ancient 
medical history. 

It is well known that in Greece, the sciences and arts 
arrived at a point of perfection far beyond what had been 
before known, and that the genius of the age was favourable 
to still farther and permanent intellectual development. It 
was in Greoce that medicine was to experience a revolution, 
whose effects were not to terminate there, but which promised 
to contribute to the promotion of science in general, and to 
take a part in improving the national character. This revo- 
lution took place in a quarter in which it could have been least 
looked for, and the individuals who brought it about effected 
it at the sacrifice of privilege as well as rank. «The appear- 
ance in the order of the Asclepiade of a family of priests who 
voluntarily renounced the reputation of sanctity accorded by 
superstition to its ancestors,—who divulged all that it knew 
with a noble candour.—who, inspired as it were by divinity, 
discovered the only method of insuring perpetuity to the prog- 
ress of the art of healing, and who, in fine, running with 
he * courage this long and painful career, reaped an abundant 

harvest of highly important truths,—the appearance of this 
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ms & = family, repeats the author, is a phenomenon whose causes 
hs BF =6and effects the historian should develop with scruputous 
ed -  exactness."—This revolution was gradually effected. Among: 
S § its causes was the knowledge of diseases which ages had been 
‘I § = collecting and sacredly preserving on the votive inscriptions 
Ie Es of the temples. Philosophers were labouring to advance the 
‘Ss B =e science of medicine, by subjecting it to the subtiltics of their 
est _ Various systems. Under the very porticos of the temples of 
uf = Esculapius, they not only established relations with the priests, 
b- _ but constrained them to rend the veil which had covered their 
he - mysteries, and even to acquire some positive knowledge in 
* — order to sustain a contest with their rivals, which they could 
’ F not avoid. 

I The name of this family was Hippocrates. In the space of 
between two and three centuries, it furnished seven physicians 
Ie of this name, celebrated equally for their practical skill and 
' for their writings. The most remarkable individual of this, 


family was Hippocrates I, the son of Heraclides. He was 
Vol. VIII. No. 2. 31 
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bi born at Cos, a flourishing city of Ionia, which, with Cnidos, ‘ 
me was the theatre of medical retorm at an earlier date thanany [ 
, a ep portion of Greece properly so called.* He is regarded as fF 
Te the genuine reformer of medicine. He completed the revola- ’ 
ee tion which his predecessors had commenced. : 
Bie Very little remains of the life of Hippocrates. We have 






little more relating to it, than what has been preserved by 
Soranus.—We speak of true history. Men have not been 
wanting to the miserable task of labouring to obscure his fame, 
—to find detestable causes tor his great acquisitions, and to 






























seek the germs of his character in the times, rather than in om 
his native powers, and in their admirable direction. : = 
Hippocrates undoubtedly studied, and with benefit, the con- ; oO 
tents of the votive tablets of the temples of Esculapius. But for 
a certain Andreas, as the author styles him, asserts that he s  SYE 
not only did this, but reduced the temple at Cos to ashes, mn 
that he might inspire a belief that he was the author of the : 
medical knowledge he derived from its celebrated records. This ad 
crime, however, which could not have passed unnoticed, is a 
mentioned by no other author. * How,’ asks Sprengel, ¢ can nd 
it be conceived that Hippocrates, after such an act, could have we 
escaped with life, among a people who had vowed implacable aM 
hatred to EKratostratus, and to the spoilers of its temples ?”--That q . 
| the age in which Hippocrates appeared had some, nay, a pow- j A 
4 erful influence towards rendering him what he was, few will be 


be disposed to doubt. ‘This, however, does not in the least §& 
diminish our admiration of him. The simple fact of marked : a 
and even astonishing intellectual superiority, under all or any 


He “ty eae : lef 
Ht circumstances, is like an ultimate fact in physics ; its asks pe 
for no explanation, and comes to us with an honest and Pi 

powerful claim to onmingled veneration. Hippocrates made 
. LP : . _: . * « . to 1 

himself acquainted with the state of medicine of different 
é ; stat 
places, and thus added to the stock of knowledge furnish- mo 
Bit ed him at home. It is related that he was invited to the  offe 
rt court of Artaxerxes, the Long Hand, sovereign of Persia. He §— of 
refused this honour, and dedicated his life and skill to the : ; 

service of hisown country. He refused the six talents of sil- | 

ver voted him by the inhabitants of Abdera for havi ed 
ver voted hin by the inhabitants of Abdera for having cure . 
Democritus of insanity, saying, that the acquaintance he had ting 
) Clost 
* He was born in the first year of the eighticth olympiad, or four hundred — 
iS 


and six years before the christian era. 
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heen allowed to make with so great a philosopher was a full 


compensation for his services. . We have not the time, nor do 
we feel the disposition, to enter upon the question of the truth 
of these relations. If they be false, they are the falsehoods 
of remote antiquity, and may be regarded as evidences of a 
veneration, which knew no other means of expressing itself. 
Probably, very little that is genuine remains of this great 
author. He wrote for the most part on tablets covered with 
wax, and on the prepared skins of animals. This circum- 
stance required brevity in the author, and at the same time 
exposed much that he had written to decay. He wrote prin- 
cipally for himself. We owe all that we possess of his, to his 
sons and his son in law. They however had, unfortunately 
for editors, become deeply imbued with the philosophical 
systems of the day, and are chargeable with having falsified 
the text, and inverted the order of their father’s writings. 
They have interpolated them, explained obscure passages by 
additions, and subjected them to the same usage that com- 
mentators have bestowed on the works of Homer. This 
subject is well treated in this history. ‘The author has spar- 
ed no pains to detect abuses, and has dealt freely with the 
greatest who have laid their sacrilegious hand on the divine 
Hippocrates. 

We have not left ourselves room even to enumerate his 
works,—we can only say of them, that the Aphorisms, the 
Books on Diseases, on Internal Affections, and on Endemics. 
are the most esteemed of those that remain. There was not a 
department of medicine that he did not enter, and he always 
left it improved, Surgery became a new art in his hands, 
and the materia medica began to assume its legitimate rela- 
tions to medical practice. Hippocrates presents an exception 
to the rule we lave found so generally to prevail, that the 
state of medicine depends on the prevailing spirit, the charac- 
ter of the times. He scems to have anticipated the gradual 
effects of time, and successfully to have escaped the influences 
of his age.* 

The Dogmatic school naturally follows the medicine of 


_ * Fora very full and admirable account of Hippocrates and his wri- 
tings, consult the History of Physic by Le Clerc. Sprengel’s account so 
closely resembles that of this author, that were it not for his abundant 
references to original works, he might be accused of having borrowed. 
= liberal quotations in his notes entirely exonerate him from this 
charge, 
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Hippocrates, for Thessalus and Draco his sons, and Polybus 
his son in law, were its founders. ‘This school is also called 
the Hippocratic, as its founders professed to follow the medi- 
cal principles of Cos. It is to be lamented that they did not 
so. ‘There was every thing in the age to have ensured to 
medicine a rapid progress. It was a highly popular profes- 
sion. ‘The fine genius and noble spirit of Hippocrates had 
given it character and illumination. The amiable philoso- 
phy of Socrates had established the important principle that 
happiness and wisdom are inseparable. We are not howevy- 
er to judge from these facts of the character of the age. It 
offered Socrates a sacrifice to its vice and corruption, and in 
the spirit of its philosophical dogmas, which reappeared after 
the death of Hippocrates, it turned men from the true path he 
had pointed out. We should not wonder then that it wander- 
ed from nature in its pursuit of science, if it could find noth. J 
ing to admire and love in the pure and deep mind of this ven- 
erable philosopher. Medicine still proved itself faithful to 
the real influences of society, it yielded to them, and comes 
to us in the moticy livery, in which the platonism and stoicism 
of the time attired it. ‘The author has entered very fully 
into the peculiarities of these systems, and shows their seve- 
ral relations with the art of healing. Their efforts were to 
the last degree injurious. ‘The invaluable labours of Hippo- 
crates were not only useless to his immediate successors, but — pw 
came to be injurious, and even opposed to the progress of the Fe ed 
art. They were employed by them for the miserable pur- J bu 
pose of supporting the wildest reasonings that had been haz- — pa 
ie arded on medicine. It is hardly necessary to add that the — to 
rh distinguishing features of the Dogmatic school were the ex- rer 

clusive importance it attached to reasoning in medicine, and Ff ha: 

the devotion it paid to unprofitable speculations on the occult F tle 
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causes and essence of diseases. Finally, it would appear to FF to 
! have been its greatest pride, that it had subdued medicine JF gr 
again to philosophy. | nal 

The history of the origin of natural history and anatomy, — thi 

upon Which the author next enters, is interesting, whether we — lec 

consider the place, in which they were first cultivated with Wil 

any thing like success, or the rank of the individuals who mo 

patroniscd and cultivated them. ‘They have their origin in pri 

the royal and admirable munificence of Philip of Macedon, nat 


and of Alexander his son. Aristotle, it is well known. was — is] 
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selected as the master and friend of Alexander by his father. 
He infused into his pupil much of his own spirit, and, above 
all, his passion for natural history and anatomy. ‘The expe- 
ditions of Alexander, while they laid open to the world the 
intellectual treasures of Egypt and of India, furnished him 
at the same time innumerable materials for prosecuting his 
favorite studies. ‘hey gave to Greece an opportunity of ob- 
serving not only the high degree of perfection, to which sci- 
ence had been carried in Egypt, but they were the means of 
unfolding to this people prejudices and superstitions, more ru- 
inous than their own, and the instruction conveyed was not 
without a highly salutary effect. A lover of science, even at 
this late day, is filled with admiration at the princely patron- 
age Which this hero extended towards natural science. It is 
immaterial whether the anecdote related of him by Athenzus 
be true,—that he gave Aristotle eight hundred talents for the 
sole purpose of purchasing and collecting every thing that 
had the least connexion with this pursuit. No one doubts 
that he gave him the delightful retreat of Nymphzeum, that 
he might there tranquilly resign himself to the study of na- 
ture—that he collected and sent there the most expensive spe- 
cies of animals and plants, and most liberally contributed 
the means for their examination and preservation. 

The best evidence in favour of the labours of Aristotle in 
pursuit of natural history and comparative anatomy is furnish- 
ed by his works. He has not only described admirably well, 
but is the first who has given drawings of the animals and 
parts mentioned. It might be well however toadd confirmation 
to this assertion. One fact need only be mentioned, which 
renders further detail unnecessary. ‘The illustrious Camper 
has borne honourable testimony to the knowledge of Aristo- 
tle by confirming his anatomical descriptions. It is diflicult 
to say how far Aristotle studied human anatomy. From the 
great errours into which he has fallen concerning the inter- 
nal structure of the human body, it appears probable that 
this occupied the least of his attention, and when we recol- 
lect the prejudices of the day on this point, the abhorrence 
With which human dissection was regarded, we become still 
more confirmed in the opinion that his attention was confined 
principally to comparative anatomy. Every department of 
natural science interested him ;—his work on plants however 
ts lost, and we are unable to estimate the extent of his botan- 
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ical discoveries. We learn from Lucian with what ardour 
natural history was cultivated in the school of Aristotle, 
‘Theophrastus of this school has come to us with the highest 
reputation for his researches into botany and vegetable phys- 
iolngy, and Praxagoras of Cos is remembered as having con- 
tributed most to advance anatomy. 

Individual taste, strong powers of mind, munificent patron- 
age, and the advanced civilization of Greece, concurred in an 
unusual degree to give an impulse to the labours of Aristotle, 
and to offer him invaluable means to render them success- 
ful. His spirit long exerted a salutary influence upon the 
pursuits he so ardently loved. ‘The celebrated artists of the 
age became sensible that to imitate nature successfully, it was 
indispensably necessary to study her. ‘Thus zoology became 
associated with the fine arts; and that the study of external 
anatomy promoted their interests, may be inferred from 
the exquisite models of beauty which have come to us in 
the sculptured relics of antiquity. The purest breathings 
of this spirit were felt at Alexandria. This city of the 
master and friend of Aristotle was the centre of ancient 
learning. It attracted to itself all that was valuable of 
literature and science. It was the literary market of the 
world, and we know how the spirit of its princes, with its 
vanity and jealousy, crowded its bay and its streets with 
the beoks of foreign writers. ‘The library of Serapis con- 
tained, according to some authors, seven hundred thou- 
sand volumes; and if we prefer the smallest estimate, five 
hundred thousand, it would still claim our admiration. 
Over this library Ptolemy Soter placed Aristotle. A mu- 
seum was formed in the royal castle. Here a great num- 
ber of the learned were pensioned, and liberally support- 
ed, and freely used its library and invaluable collections in 
natural history. We leave however the interesting detail con- 
cerning the celebrated school of Alexandria contained in this 
work, to mention its relations to medicine. These are prin- 
cipally to be found in its anatomy and natural history. The 
Ptolemies in few things discovered so much independence and 
superiority to the prejudices of the age, as in their signal ser- 
vices to anatomy and medicine. ‘They allowed physicians to 
open and examine the bodies of the dead. Pliny has borne 
honourable testimony to this fact. These kings themselves 
did not disdain to study the structure of man, and thus erad- 
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std i icated the ancient prejudice, which ranked anatomy among 

tle. the greatest crimes, The most distinguished anatomists of 

eat the school of Alexandria, were Herophilus and Erasistratus. 

yS- The distinguishing excellencies of their werks have not been 

on forgotten, amid the revolutions, and during the progress of 
% 


anatomical science. 

on- & ‘The succeeding school, that of the Empirics, had a natu- 
ral origin in that of Alexandria. It is true that it heid anat- 
omy lightly, and in this showed itself unworthy of its illus- 
trious parent. ‘Lhe author uses strong language on this sub- 
ject. ‘hey despised, he remarks, the main prop of medi- 
cine, anatomy, and never occupied themselves at all abe’: it. 
This school had its foundation in a declared opposition to ev- 
ery thing advanced by the dogmatic sect, and to the very 
nal F methods adopted by it in the pursuit of medical science. 
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om § If they speculated concerning the remote causes of dis- 

In fF eases, they carefully avoided the philosophical systems of 

188 BE theday. I'l id, if philosophy could promote medici 

the _ the day. ley said, if philosophy Could promote medicine, 
é 


_ the philosophers should be the best physicians, This however 
ent was contradicted by every day’s experience. ‘The empiric 
of F school found medicinein the utmost confusion ; it was distract- 


the ed by the opposing theories of individual dogmatists, and abe 
ts — solutely entombed in the systems of philosophers. It had its 
ith § origin in the good sense of distinguished men, who loved na- 
n- f =ture and Hippocrates. he extended commerce of the time 
u- FF had brought to physicians a great variety of powerful arti- 
ive & cles of the materia medica, and these became important 
” means in the hands of this school, and contributed to its 
Ml fB osvowth. Finally, the philosophical system of Pyrrho, with 
m- fits peculiar doctrines of universal scepticism, had a powerful 
ri influence in promoting the progress of empiricism,—Phile- 


nus of Cos, the disciple of Herophilus, was its founder. He 
flourished in the third year of the hundred and twenty third 
olympiad, 288 years before Christ. The principles of his 
school were congenial to the atmosphere he first breath- 
ed. ‘These principles were founded on the sure basis of o0b- 
servation, history, and analogy. The first applies to existing 
cases, and consists in observing actual symptoms. By 
the second, facts were preserved, and could be employed by 
others, as well as the original observer. By the third, new 
cases, or varieties of common diseases, were referred to those 
Which were familiar. This also assisted in the treatment of 
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| new affections, for where the relations of symptoms were | 
‘ Bi] nicely traced, a rational system of treatment might be dedu. F- 
f | ced by a reference to the effects of the same in somewhat 4 
it similar affections. It is to be regretted that a system gs» —- 
oe wise should still be wanting in particulars of very great im. F 
ne Oe portance. Its friends not only rejected anatomy, but were F 






























| entirely opposed to inquiries into the remote and hidden FB 
| causes of disease, and even into the nature of the disease it. Fy 
self, or the proximate cause, as it is technicaily termed. Bye 

This was an unnatural extension of their principles, and F gj, 

proved ruinous to the existence of the sect.—Notwithstand. F 

ing these great defects, the empirics far outstripped their Fm 

contemporaries in real knowledge of medicine. Sprengel has BF er 

enriched his history with a variety of details relating to their Fen 

medical histories and practice. 

Another zra dawns upon our history. Psammeticus ani 

afterwards Alexander, in their character as warriours, laid F th 

open to Greece the treasures of Egypt and India. It is to F pb 

war that we are again to attribute a revolution, which car- F to: 

ried science and art from Greece, and gave them another F £0 

home. ‘The victories of Lucullus and Pompey carried tt F 

Rome and Italy the report of Grecian learning, and in due J pi: 





time carried there the learned themselves. When they ar- 4 of 
rived there, they found that medicine still resided in the tem- M 
ple, and that the priest was the physician. They found too, J scl 


that collateral learning was still held there in very small es- 





| timation. ‘To wrest medicine from pricstcraft and mystery, BF Bi 
ie | it was seen to be necessary to envelop it with some other F of 
veil. ‘The age would have been poorly satisfied with the ra- F the 

tional and evident; and old systems and new ones were ap- F_ihas 

plied according to the genius or cunning of the newly in- F mi 

troduced physicians. It would be wrong however to attri- F to. 

bute all this to the direct influence of the age. It is undoubt- F ing 

edly true, that the rage for speculation was the prevailing F in: 
| passion with most thinking men out of the empiric sect, and F hay 
it is very probable that the denunciations of this schoo] act- Mu 

ed directly to give this passion new violence, as soon as it B live 

began to prevail at Rome. One of the shrewdest, and indeed J bra 

one of the wisest of the medical philosophers of the time was FF aw 

Asclepiades of Bythinia. He passed the first years of his pre 

life at Alexandria. He lived also some time at Athens, FF whi 


where he became intimate with Antiochus of Ascalon, the 
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master of Cicero. ‘These circumstances had a powerful in- 
fluence in promoting his professional views at Rome. He 
discovered consummate skill in acquiring professional repu- 
tation. He invariably submitted his medical treatment to the 
fancy of his patients, and conceived that they had an un- 

uestionable right to take his medicines, or not. He ap- 
plauded their suggestions, and yielded his own treatment 
willingly to them. He saw with astonishing discernment 
what there was in a_ case, to which the physician should di- 
rect his powers. He caught with rapidity the distinguishing 
circumstances in diseases nearly resembling each other, and 
those also in which morbid affections were more or less re- 
motely related, though specifically different. There was ev- 
ery thing in this man to have aided the progress of useful sci- 
ence, could he but have escaped the pestilence of system. 
This he could not do; he buried his vast knowledge beneath 
the dogmas of the school of Epicurus. He interwove his pa- 
thology so completely with the corpuscular system of this 
philosopher, that it can scarcely be unravelled. One is as- 
tonished to find in his practice so much that was positively 
good, when we recollect the strange basis on which it rests. 

We have not room for details ;—we can only add that Ascle- 
piades founded a school, which, under the rational modifications 
of Themison of Laodicea, became the celebrated school of the 
Methodists. ‘T'o this succeeded the Pneumatic and Eclectic 
schools. ‘To these succeeded the medicine of Galen. In the 
period now rapidly traced,—from the time of Asclepiades of 
Bithynia, to that of Galen,—the medical world was in a state 
of perpetual revolution. Philosophy seemed to breathe in 
the republic a freer air, and its vagaries might be amusing, 
had they not been injurious. It is melancholy to trace the 
mind from its manhood back again to its infancy. It seems 
to decay as we go back upon it, and we fear to find .it expir- 
ing, where we left it young, and where we looked upon it 
in its cradle. Amidst all conflicts, however, it could not but 
happen, that medicine and science would gain something. 
Much indeed was gained. Celsus, the scholar of surgeons, 
lived in this period, and Diascorides, one of the most cele- 
brated physicians of antiquity. This last was the author of 
a work of great merit on the materia medica. It has been 
preserved, and is the only complete treatise on this subject, 
Which has reached modern times. Anatomical science and 
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surgery owe alarge debt to the zeal, which characterised 
this period of the profession. 

Galen appeared at this time, and shed a new and powerful 
light over his favourite science. He was the son of Nicon, 
and he never loses an opportunity of paying a tribute of 
profound respect to the memory of his father. Galen was 
born at Pergamos, in the 131 year of the christian era. He 
received the very best education offered by the times, and 
the means are said never to have been more abun‘ant or so 
good. It was the misfortune of Galen to live when the cor- 
ruptions of the Jewish and Christian systems of faith and 
worship could only expose them to contempt. He saw in 
them, too, the degradation of his favourite science, and of the 
human mind itself. He visited the celebrated schools of his 
time to fill his mind with all that was known, and travelled 
to make discoveries. We accordingly find him at Alexan- 
dria, and follow him wherever his scientific views could be at 
all answered. He returned to Pergamos in his twenty eighth 
year,—was honoured by the priests of Esculapius, and the 
officers of the gymnasia, and was appointed by them physi- 
cian to the athlete. In consequence of a revolution at Per- 
eamos, he left home and went to Rome, considering it to of- 
fer the best theatre for his professional skill and advancement. 
His fame had already arrived there, and he was at once ad- 
mitted to the very best practice of the city. The hatred of 
his medical brethren, however, conspiring with an epidemic 
Which appeared at Rome, drove him precipitately from this 
place, and we next find him travelling in Greecé. After vis- 
iting Cyprus,—Palestine for a second time,—and Lemnos, 
he returned a second time to Rome. [In this he obeyed the 
call of the Emperors M. Aurelius and L. Verus, who wished 
him to prepare some medicines for them previous to their 
war against the Germans. He travelled on foot through 
‘Thrace and Macedonia, and arrived at the Roman camp, then 
at Aquileia. He remained here only for a shorttime. The 
plague broke out in the environs of the city, and L. Verus 
among others was cut off by it. Upon this, Galen took the 
road to Rome, and upon his arrival was appointed physician 
to tne young Emperor Commodus, 

The distracted state in which he found medicine, led this 
great medical scholar to employ all his powers to effect its 
reformation. In few things did he discover more acuteness. 
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or more true wisdom, than in the means he employed for this 
greatend. With deep knowledge of the positive science of 
the age, its anatomy and natural history, he was a thorough 
master of all its philosophical jargon. He perceived upon 
the first glance he gave at the violent contests of sects, that 
conciliation was his only course, and to reconcile his con- 
temporaries to his views, he promulgated a system composed 
of the most popular doctrines or dogmas of the time, those 
of Plato, Aristotle and Hippocrates. This difficult task he 
effected with astonishing skill, and rendered himself one of 
the most popular men in his profession. After he was dead, 
he was regarded as a model to be admired, but whose eleva- 
tion it would be impossible for any one to attain. The course 
he pursued led him occasionally into difficulties. His theo- 
ries frequently render him obscure, and his mixed philosophy 
has a very unfortunate influence upon his pathology. Still 
his works proye to us that he loved nature, and that he trod 
in the steps of Hippocrates. A serious fault in this author 
is his excessive prolixity. This was one of the evils of his 
great learning, and the natural consequence of the high value 
attached to all that he wrote. We have not room to attempt 
a notice of his several works, It will however not be too 
much te say, that Galen was one of the brightest ornaments 
of his profession, and offered to his age and to his successors 
the surest means of making it honourable and truly useful. 
Medicine however was too intimately related to the age to 
escape its influences. A heavy night had long been gather- 
ing in the East, and was now settled upon all that was intel- 
lectual there. It was the gloom of superstiiion, and the theo- 
sophist saw it peopled with demons and angels, obedient to 
his word, now curing disease and now raising the dead. As- 
trology and magic passed for sciences, and one reads with 
astonishment of the credit they ebtained, and the wide influ- 
ence they exerted. The prevailing system of the day was 
distinguished by the title, theosophy ;—for the initiated were 
believed to hold perpetual communion with God, amd to be 
acquainted at all times with him and his will. The cure of 
diseases was their peculiar privilege, and this was always ef- 
fected by miracle. This system was made up of the reveries 
of Zoroaster, judaism, and heterogeneous portions of the 
philosophical doctrines of the times. If it had remained in| 
the East, it might have wrought its own reformation. Espe- 
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cially might this have been the case, had it not derived highly 
important support from one of the most interesting events in 
the history of man,—the appearance of Jesus Christ. It 
would lead us from the subject, if we should attempt to ex- 
plain why he and his apostles so far conformed to their age, 
as to effect the cure of diseases, the expulsion of demons, and 
the resurrection of the dead, by means ostensibly similar to 
those which were employed by the theosophists of their times, 
‘The immediate influence of a religion attended by supernatu- 
ral operations, which, while they apparently corresponded 
with prevailing notions, were still at variance with nature, 
and tended directly to call off the mind from the observance 
of what was natural, could not but be injurious to the imme- 
diate progress of human learning. Among the early chris- 
tian churches we find men assuming the divine prerogatives 
of its Founder. and thus extending, wherever they came, mach 
of the intellectual darkness, which for ages had covered the 
“ast. Diseases were cured, and the dead were raised by 
miracles. In the relics of martyrs, the shadows of apostles, 
and the shrines of saints, we find at once the materia med- 
ica and the hospital. Another cause, which still farther 
operated to the decline of learning and medicine. was the 
union which took place between the doctrines of Christ and 
the dogmas of pagan philosophy. The modifications they 
thus underwent were for a time injurious to themselves, as 
well as to learning. 

We have now given a sketch of ancient medicine. We 
have traced the art of healing from its origin down to the 
opening of the christian era, and shown how direct were the 
influences of society upon medical science and practice. It 
remains for us to say something of the work which stands at 
the head of this article. It is a French translation from the 
German. The translator has freely indulged the passion and 
vice so peculiar to French scholars, of distorting the names 
of places, of authors, and of books from their original spell- 
ing, in order to adapt them to the genius of their own lan- 
guage ; andso successful has he been, that we are sometimes 
positively at a loss to determine at the moment, whether he 
speaks of a man cra village, of a philosopher ora disease. 
The translation is sometimes obscure, and whenever this is 
the case, the peculiarity of the French idiom is so much neg- 
lected, that it would seem that the translator had merely giv- 
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hly § en parallel French words for the German, without. a perfect 
in é understanding of the original. This obscurity occurs but 
It §— rarely, and takes nothing from the general interest of the 
ex- [fF work. Its great value is to be found in the number, variety, 
re, & and importance of its details,—in the elaborate criticisms: it 
nd — contains of the writings of the best medical authors of all 
to > ages, and in the authenticity, which the faithful and almost 
es. _ numberless references of its author attach to his facts. It is 
tue _ avast body of medical literature as well as history, and its 
ed ‘ method is so good, that the reader is rarely disturbed by their 
re, [EF union. It may be objected that his abstracts and criticisms 
ce of works have rendered his history needlessly voluminous. 
e- £ This objection, however, will be urged by those oniy, who 
iS- _ have opportunity and disposition to read the ancient authors 
es [ intheir original languages. ‘To all other readers the author 
ch _ has donea real service. He seems to have left no book un- 
1e _ opened which could at all enlighten or enliven his occasionally 
vy _ dark, and always laborious pursuit. History, poetry, and 
Ss, —  thedrama have aided him; and in the gradual, but sure prog- 
j- § ress of society, he has traced that of his profession. In this 
er =f work, the moral and medical philosepher may feel a common 
€ _ interest. ‘The scholar will find new materials for classical 
d  § illustration, and the wider observer of human nature will see 
y _ the mind under peculiar influences, and going out inte new 
. _ directions. He may here contemplatea profession devoted to 





the study of nature, and founding its science ona patient ob- 
servance and study of intellectual and physical health and 


disease. 
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ArT. X.—Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the 
_ Circuit Court of the United States, for the First Circuit. 
- Vol. I, Containing the Cases Determined in the Districts of 
_  WNew-Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode-Island, in the 
_ years 1816, 1817,and 1818. By William P. Mason, Counsellor 
_ «atLaw. 8vo. pp. 567. Boston, Wells and Lilly, 1819. 
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THE work now before us is a continuation of Reports of 
the decisions of Mr. Justice Story, (one of the judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States,) in the Circuit Courts 
for the circuit allotted to him, including the states of New- 
{lampshire. Massachusetts, and Rhode-Island ; and comprises 
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the judgments pronounced from October term, 1815, to Q;| ¥ 
tober term, 1818. ‘This learned judge is already known jj - 
the public for his distinguished genius, industry and attain} 
ments, and for the ardent zeal and enthusiasm with which | 
cultivates the science of jurisprudence ;—and a faithtul accouy 
of his Jabours at the circuit, where a great number and variet) 
of important causes are finally determined, must be propor. 
tionally interesting to the profession. Mr. Mason, by whon 
this series ot reports is continued, has for the most part cov 
fined himself to the task of recording the arguments of counsef_ 
and the opinions of the court. it would indeed have beef” 
difficult to subjvin notes to decisions, where all the resourcet 
derivable from authorities are already exhausted, and even] 
illustration afforded by elementary learning has been bestowed — 
on the cases determined. We consider it a peculiar merit of 
the learned judge, whose labours we are reviewing, (in Whicf | 
he emulates another eminent magistrate of our country, Mry_ 
Chancellor Kent,) that he incorporates into his opinions alf - 
the elementary learning pertinent to the question, and general} 7 
izes the principles on which it is determined, so as to form} 
rule for the decision of analogous cases, instead of deciding} 
the cause merely upon its particular circumstances, entire: > 
divested of ali doctrinal illustration.—The arguments of 
counsel are given with precision and accuracy, and with af” 
discriminating hand : sometimes stating the points or head} 
of argument, with the authorities, only ; at others, amplifyingy - 
and enlarging this concise statement with the principle} 
brought into view ; and, in important causes where emiuen'f 
counsel were engaged, dilating the report into a full displayy” 
of the reasonings and illustrations employed. These argu-} 
ments are highly finished and learned, and do great honour tof 
the bar; and though not so remarkable for their ambitious) 
and ornamented style as some other speeches we have hear! | - 
or read, yet they have the superior merit of legal acuteness. f~ 
accurate investigation, and sound logic. 4 
Among the various objects of the extensive jurisdiction 0! 

the Circuit Court, the law of prize stands foremost in magni- > - 
tude and importance. This branch of public law has been cul F/ 
tivated in the United States with a degree of industry, acute F- 
ness, and learning that would do honour to much older com-F7 
munities. Even before the declaration of independence, and > 
during the limited hostilities which were at first authorized 
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ta 0 i against Great Britain, Congress published ordinances, re- 
es | Seognizing the leading principles of prize law as practised by 
py “Bthe states of Europe ; comprising in the list of contraband, 


provisions and other necessaries destined for the enemy’s army 
and navy, and confiscating the vehicle of contraband, to 
iwhomsoever belonging ; erecting prize courts for the trial of 
‘captures ; directing prizes to be brought into the most con- 
venient port for adjudication ; establishing a continental court 
for the determination of appeals in prize causes from the local 
courts of admiralty ; giving the benefit of prizes, made by 
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sg ; private armed vessels, to the owners of such vessels ; dividing 
ourcelll the proceeds of captures by public armed vessels in certain 
1 ever proportions between the captors and the public—the costs and 

‘| Jexpenses of the prize proceedings being first deducted ; grant- 


eae “Ving bounties for the capture of armed vessels in proportion to 
ert OFF the number of guns and men; providing rules for the distri- 
a '} bution of prizes among the officers and crews of public armed 
Ys Mr 7) vessels, and that all public armed vessels in company should 
ons alll ) share as joint-captors ; prescribing the forms of commissions 


neral-f to privateers, and the bonds to be given by the owners thereof, 


form é 4 to prevent a violation of the law of nations and their instruc- 
cading + tions ; giving to re-captors of American property, salvage in 
gy '} proportion to the length of time the captured property had 
en “| ) been in the enemy’s possession, unless it should, after capture 
“o i ‘¥ and before re-capture, have been condemned as prixe in some 
HeX"T Ss court of admiralty, in which case the re-captors to have the 
ily SES whole* 
ciple ‘> These resolutions were followed, both before and after the 
a 7) declaration of independence, by measures for the establishment 
an ofa navy, and a board of commissioners for its government, 
uly with powers similar to those which are vested in the present 
‘tious Be Navy Commissioners, and for the appointment of advocates 
sear a fo manage the maritime causes in which the United States 
ness, (i might be engaged.—The jealous spirit of freedom, which ani- 
“'f) mated the people and their representatives at the breaking out 
Lge _ of the revolution, had induced them to transplant the trial by 


onic whys which is peculiarly appropriate to the practice of the 
Ss" | municipal courts of common law, into the prize court, which, 
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jus gentium. ‘The consequences of this error soon became 
apparent; and Congress, by their resolution of the 15th Jan, 
1780, directed that the trials in the Court of Appeals should 
be according to the usage of nations and not by jury. It is to 
be lamented that so few of the decisions of this venerable tri. 
bunal, in which some of the most distinguished jurists and 
patriots of our country presided, have been preserved or pub- 
lished for the instruction of posterity. 

Among the leading principles of law developed and settled 
by them during the war of the rev olution, and which have ever 
since been recognized as a part of the prize code of this coun. 
try, are the following: ‘The exclusive jurisdiction of the court 
of admiralty over all the incidents of prize, and its right to 
entertain a supplemental libel for distribution of the prize 
proceeds, after condemnation.* ‘That an ally is bound by 
a capitulation made by another ally with the inhabitants of a 
conquered country, by which their property is exempted from 

capture :{ But that an ally is not bound by a mere voluntary 
suspension of the rights of war against a part of the enemy’s 
dominions, by a co-belligerent, not growing out of a capitula- 
tion :¢ ‘The distinction between a perfect war and an imper- 
fect war, or partial hostilities:§ That in a perfect war, 


nothing but a treaty of peace can restore the neutral character 


of any of the belligerent parties ; and consequently that the 
British proclamation of 1781, exempting trom capture all 
Dutch ships carrying the produce of Dominica according to 
the capitulation by which that island had surrendered to the 
French, did not restore back to a Dutch ship her original 
neutral character, so as to protect her cargo from capture by 
American cruizers, under the Ordinance of Congress of April 
7, 1781. by which the United States temporarily adopted the 
principles of the Armed Neutrality, which had been formed 
in Europe the preceding year.|| "That the rule recognized 
by this Ordinance of, Free Ships, free Goods, did not extend 
to the case of a fraudulent attempt, by neutrals, to combine 
with British subjects to wrest from the United States and 
France the advantages they had obtained over Great-Britain 
by the rights of war in the capitulation of Dominica, by which 
all commercial intercourse between that island and Great 
Britain was prohibited. That Congress did not mean by 


* Dallas’ Rep. yo. ii. p. 37. + Ib. p. 15. + Ib. p. 17. 
5 Ib. p. 21. | Jb. ps 18. 21. 
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their Ordimance, to ascertain in what cases the rights of neu- 
trality should be forfeited in exclusion of all other cases ; for 
the instances not mentioned were as flagrant as the cases 
articularized.* ‘hat the papers which a vessel is directed 
to sail with, by the municipal law of her own country, are the 
documents which a prize court has a right to look for as evi- 
dence of proprietary interest ;,though not conclusive evi- 
dence.j ‘Che fraudulent blending of enemy’s and neutral 
property in the same claim involves both in the same condem- 
nation.t The domicil of a party is conclusive as to his 
national character in a prize court.¢ ‘The municipal Jaws 
of any particular country cannot change the law of nations ; 
as between captor and captured, the property is divested 
instantly on the capture ; but a neutral claimant is not barred 
until a fival condemnation in a competent prize court. All 
other municipal regulations of salvage extend only to the citi- 
zens of the country making those regulations.|| The au- 
thority of the prize court to make distribution of the prize 
proceeds where there is no agreement between the owners, 
officers, and crew of the capturing vessel: And its au- 
thority to decree a sale where the res in litigation is perisha- 
ble.** ‘The conclusiveness of sentences of condemnation 
upon the property.j+ ‘The simplicity of the prize proceed- 
ings upon the papers found on board, and the examination of 
the captured persons.t{ ‘That the omission of the captors 
to bring in all the captared persons and papers will not forfeit 
their rights of prize, unless a fraudulent omission.g§ And 
lastly, the illegality of trade by a citizen with the enemy.||| 

*'We are glad to perceive by the recent correspondence between Mr. 
Secretary Adams and the Chevalier Onis, the Spanish minister, that it is 
agreed to change the stipulation in the Spanish treaty, by which free ships 
make free goods, and to cenfine it to the goods of euch powers only as 
recognize the samerule, uring the late war, this defect of reciprocity in 
the stipulation made it very disadvantageous to the United States, as 
British property in Spanish vessels escaped condemnation in our prize 
courts, whilst our property in the same vessels was uniformly condemned 
in the British courts. Any relaxation of the primitive law of nations by 
the United States, which is not founded on thie basis of real reciprocity, 
must be unwise and improvident; since we may be sure its most rigorous 
principles will be enforced against us by the belligerent powers, whilst we 
remain neutral, and a relaxation of them in fayour of the enemy when we 
are at war must be purely gratuitous, unless accompanied by a similar 
relaxation on the part of the enemy. 

T Dallas’ Rep. vol. ii. p 23. + Jb. p. 33. § 1b. p 42. 

Jb. p.1l. Yap. 37. ** 1. p.40. tt Jb. p. 41. 

++ 10 p. 23. $§ 1b. p. 41. | Cranch’s Rep. vol. viii. p. 102. 

Vol. VIII. No. 2. 33 
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On the establishment of the present national constitution in 

1789, the judicial powers of the federal government were ex- 
tended to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, 
The District Courts were invested with the authority formerly 
possessed by the State courts of admiralty, as inferior courts 
of prize, and the appellate jurisdiction of the Continental 
Court of Appeals in Prize Causes was transferred to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. It has been with some, 
u matter of regret that Congress have not a discretionary 
power to vest tne right of hearing and deciding cases of prize, 
in the last resort, in some other tribunal than the Supreme 
Court, which by the constitution must also necessarily be a 
court of municipal law. The principles and practice of a court 
of international law are so different from those of courts of 
common law and equity, and even of the Instance court of ad- 
miralty, that the administration of all these branches of jus- 
tice by the same tribunals would seem likely to occasion great 
inconveniences. ‘The administration of prize law, it may be 
said, is a matter of military regulation and cabinet policy. 
The proceedings of its courts are to be prompt and rapid. 
They are to decide, velis levatis, and with a simplicity of prac- 
tice that foreigners may readily understand. ‘The nation is 
responsible for their acts, which may frequently involve it in 
the most tremendous responsibility, that of war. They ought 
therefore to be immediately connected with that department 
of the government which is charged with the maintenance of 
its foreign relations, the preservation of its peace, and the 
prosecution of war; or, at least, they ought to have some 
direct and confidential communication with that department. 
Otherwise they may perplex its maturest councils, and defeat 
its wisest policy.—Congress cannot always, by the enactment 
of prize ordinances, correct their mistakes or counteract their 
perverseness. ‘They may be wanting in the necessary vigour 
in retorting the violence of other nations, or they may provoke 
it by their rash and unjust decrees. 

Whatever force these objections may seem in theory to 
possess.—our experience has shewn that they are mista- 
ken and unfounded. Neither the peace of the nation has 
been compromitted, nor have its belligerent rights been sacri- 
ficed by the judiciary. ‘The subjects of foreign states have 
had reason to rejoice that tle decision of their rights has 
been vested in the same pure hands with which the people 
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of this country have entrusted their dearest privileges.—Nor 
does the experience of other countries give us or them any 
reason to regret that our prize jurisdiction is not placed in a 
cabinet council, or judges removable at the pleasure of such 
acouncil. Even that highly gifted and accomplished man, 
the judge of the admiralty in England, has been compelled 
to avow that he was bound by the King’s Instructions ; and 
we know that his decrees are liable to be reversed by the 
privy council, from which those instructions emanate.—So 
also in France, both under the royal and imperial govern- 
ments, the prize jurisdiction has been almost constantly ves- 
ted in the Council of Prizes,—s» board composed of members 
removable at the pleasure of the crown,—a mere commis- 
sion created at the breaking out of every war and dissolved 
on its termination. During the anarchy of the revolution, it 
was exercised by judges, many of whom were notoriously 
concerned in the privateers, the fruits of whose plunder from 
innocent neutrals they were to adjudge. ‘The rapacity and 
injustice of the French and British courts of vice-admiralty 
in the colonies, are notorious. ‘There is then nothing to com- 
plain of in the administration of the prize law of this coun- 
try, unless it be the procrastination attending it. ‘This may 
easily be corrected by making the Supreme Court an appel- 
late tribunal only, holding its terms more frequently at the 


seat of government, as is provided by the bill now before 


Congress. 

The dismemberment of the British empire by our revolu- 
tion gave rise to numerous important questions of interna- 
tional law. Among these, one of the most interesting was 
that concerning the confiscation or sequestration of British 
debts in this country, and whether those debts were revived 
by the treaty of peace, 1783, mutually stipulating for the re- 
moval of all legal impediments to the recovery of debts con- 
tracted before the war. This controversy called forth the 
genius and tasked the powers of some of those truly great 
men produced by the revolution. The splendid eulogium 
pronounced by Mr Wirt, on the efforts of Patrick Henry in 
this question, before the Circuit court of Virginia, has been, 
by some, suspected of exaggeration. But we trust we shall 
not be liable to the same imputation when we quote the words 
of one of the learned judges of the Supreme Court, when 
the same cause was carried before that tribunal, On this oc- 
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casion the legal talents of Mr. (now Chief Justice) Mar- 
SHALL Were first displayed at the national bar, and Mr. Jus- 
tice IREDELL, before whom the cause had also been tried in 
the court below, said—* 1 shall, as long as I live, remember 
with pleasure and respect the arguments which I have heard 
in this cause: They have discovered an ingenuity, a depth of 
investigation, and a power of reasoning, fully equal to any 
thing I have ever witnessed, and some of them have been 
adorned with a splendour of eloquence surpassing what I have 
ever felt before. Fatigue has given way under its influence, 
and the heart has been warmed, while the understanding has 
been enlightened.’*—The correspondence of Mr. JEFFER- 
son, When Secretary of State, with the British minister on 
this subject and other topics connected with the infraction of 
the treaty of peace, may also be cited as an additional proof 
of our progress and attainments in civil knowledge, and of 
polemical talent, which called forth the most unqualified 
praise from that eminent and experienced statesman, Lord 
GRENVILLE, When it was submitted to him. 

‘The French revolution and the British treaty of 1794, in- 
volved the discussion of those difficult and delicate questions 
which grow out of neutral rights and duties, and which were 
debated with equal zeal and ability in the cabinet, in Con- 
gress, in the courts of justice, and the public journals. The 
correspondence of Mr. Jefferson with Genet, in which the. 
French minister could find no better answer to the irresisti- 
ble reasoning of the American secretary, than vapid declama- 
tion and a sneer at the *‘ worm eaten volumes of Grotius and 
Vattel ;’—the essays written by General Hamiiron under 
the signature of Camillus, containing a rich collection of 
principles of public law;—and the speech of the present 
Chief Justice of the United States in Congress on the legal 
questions involved in the case of Vash alias Robbins, which, 
though pronounced in a legislative assembly, is a perfect 
model of forensic eloquence ;;—may all be appealed to as 
specimens of diplomatic and polemical talents highly honour- 
able to the country. Nor was the judiciary wanting in the 
firmness and wisdom required by those times when both vio- 
lence and blandishments were used to draw us from the path 
of impartial neutrality. It is true that some of the earlier 


* Dallas’ Rep. vol. iiis p. 257. + Bee’s Admiralty Rep. p. 266. 
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decisions of the Supreme Court have been considered as a- 
nomalous, and have been criticised as involving the absurdity 
of the tribunals of a neutral country assuming to judge of 
the legality of belligerent captures, and thus overturning a 
fundamental principle of public law. But, as is justly ob- 
served by Mr. Justice Jonnson, the only point settled in the 


case of Glass v. The Betsey,* (a leading case on this sub- 


ject,) was that the courts of a neutral country have jurisdic- 
tion of captures made in violation of its neutrality, and the 
case was sent back to the District Court merely to ascertain 


) whether the capture was piratical, or made within our terri- 


tory, or under an armament fitted out in our territory ; m 
which cases and in which cases only, the tribunals of the 
neutral state have a right to interfere. And the case of 


» Del Col v. Arnold,+ as is observed by the same learned 
; judge, must be reported in a less perfect manner than was 


usual with Mr. Dauuas ; though even the concise sketch he 
has left us makes it evident that the assumption of jurisdic- 
tion in that case was placed on the ground of consent.t 
On any other ground certainly the consistency of the court 


‘cannot be vindicated ; since both its preceding and its sub- 


sequent decisions concur to establish the doctrine, that the 
trial of captures and all the incidents of prize belong exclu- 
sively to the courts of the captor’s country, except where the 
seizure is made in violation of the neutral territory and sove- 
reignty.6 The principles established in the celebrated 


‘case of The Exchange, that the public armed vessel of a for- 


eign sovereign in amity with this country, coming into our 
ports in a peaceable manner, is exempt from the local juris- 
diction, may be regarded as a corollary from the doctrines 
on Which the former decisions of the court were founded. 
strengthened however by the analogies derived from the cor- 
respondent exemption of the sovereign himself, of his am- 
bassador, and of his army within a foreign territory, which 


, are traced in Mr. PinckneEy’s argument and in the opinion 


delivered by the Chief Justice.| 


* Dallas’ Rep. vol. iii, p.6. + Ib. p. 333. 

+ Wheaton’s Rep. vol. i, p. 259. 

§ Dallas’ Rep. vol. iii, pp. 16.121. 129. 164.198. 133. 288. 307. $19. 
Cranch’s Rep. vol. iv, p. 293. Ib. vol. vii, p. 423. Jb. vol. ix, p. 359. Whea 
ton’s Rep. vol. i, p. 238. | Cranch’s Rep. vol, vii, p. 116. 
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The present interesting contest between Spain and her Col. 
onies opens a new field for the applicatisz of these principles 
of neutral rights and correspondent duties, on which the 
writers of public law cast but a feeble and glimmering light, 
and which has hitherto only been glanced at by the Supreme 
Court in its judgment in the case of the United States v. Pai. 
mer.* ‘That case instructs us in the doctrine that when a 
civil war rages in a foreign empire, one part of which sepa. 
rates itself from the old established government, and erect 
itself into a distinct government, de facto, the courts of jus. 
tice in the United States must view the newly constituted 
government, as it is viewed by the legislative and executive 
departinents of the United States government. If our gov. 
ernment remains neutral, but at the same time recognises the 
existence of a civil war in the foreign empire, the courts of 


justice cannot consider as criminal those acts which are au. 


thorized by the laws of war between independent nations, 
and which the newly erected government may direct against 
itsenemy. The application of this doctrine to a criminal 
prosecution for piracy, (which was the case before the court) 
is obvious; but what are the corollaries to be drawn from it, 
in other respects, and how far they are to be limited and con- 
trolled by the conventional law of treaty stipulations, opens 
an ample field for forensic discussion. 

On the renewal of the European war after the truce of 
Amiens, the commerce of this country became the prey to an 
innovation on public law, which had been first practised by 
Great Britain in the war of 1756, but was suffered to slun- 
ber during the subsequent maritime wars, until it was awak- 
ened with increased activity in the novel form of continuity of 
voyage, invented and maintained by the great abilities of 
Sir William Scott and Sir William Grant. This doctrine, 
and the principle of the rule itself, of which the doctrine was 
an amplification, besides the discussion it occasioned in Eu- 
rope, was combatted in various works from American pens; 
by Mr. Mantson, in his Examination of the British Doc- 
trine which subjects to Capture a Neutral Trade not open 
in Time of Peace; by Mr. Pinckney, in the Memorial from 
the Merchants of Baltimore;—and by Mr. GouvERNETR 
Morris, in his answer to ‘ War in Disguise,’ the ablest 


* Wheaien’s Rep. vol. iii. p. 610. 
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British production on the opposite side of the question. The 
rule has also been incidentally considered by the courts of 
the United States.* 

It was this celebrated rule which gave rise to the discus- 
sions in the British courts of admiralty as to the obligatory 
force of the King’s Instructions ; Sir W. Scott appearing, at 
one time, to regard the text of those instructions as binding 
on his judicial conscience,} and, at another, holding it in- 
decorous to anticipate the possibility of their conflicting with 
the law of nations:t whilst Sir James Mackintosh de- 
clared that if he saw in such instructions any attempt to ex- 


) tend the law of nations injuriously to neutrals, he should dis- 


obey them and regulate his conduct by the knuwn and gen- 
erally received law of nations.|. The mention of Sir 


© James Macxkinrosn reminds us of his early productions,— 


his eloquent speech on the trial of Peltier—his not less elo- 
quent Vindicie Gallice—and the splendid fragments of his 
unfinished lectures on public and natural law. This bright 
morning of excellence, gave tokens of a goodly day, and 
was a pledge of still greater usefulness, which he can only 
redeem by labouring on the dilapidated edifice of public law, 
—Wwhich (to use his own words) ‘so much calls for the skill 
of a*new builder,’—or by telling the story of English liberty. 

We had intended to give a sketch of the improvements 
made in our prize law in the late war, during which a vast 
system was built up, equally remote from fanciful novelties 
on the one side, and from the extreme rigour of belligerent 
pretensions on the other; and leaving little to be done in any 
future war but to apply the general principles which have 


| been developed to particular cases. But we perceive that by 


pursuing this inquiry farther, we shall trespass on the lim- 
its prescribed to this article. It is sufficient to say, that to 
the learned person, whose judgments we are reviewing, be- 
longs the honour of laying the foundations of this system, 


Which may be-distinctly traced in the volumes of Mr. Gat- 


LIson’s Reports and in the work before us. We would also 


* Gallison’s Rep. vol. i. p. 989, Wheaton’ s Rep. vol. i, P. $82. 
See our Val. y. Art. -vi. p. 114. 

+ Robinson’s Admiralty Rep. vol. ii. p. 202. 

+ Edzurd’s Admiralty Rep. p. 314. 

| Hall’ Amer. Law Journal, vol. i. p. 217. Wheaton on Captures, 
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; add that the principles of prize law are by no means, as some 
| suppose, applicable only in time of war, and to the concerns 
| of nations actually engaged in the conflict. They are di. 


rectly useful for a long time after peace is restored, in set. 
tling various maritime and commercial questions which arise 
during the war ;—are very important to neutral nations ;— 
and at all times reflect light on the investigations of those 
who delight in tracing the analogies of law.* 

In this volume, besides other interesting titles, we find a re. 
currence te the same doctrine which is inculcated in the for. 








mer series of reports on the subject of the jurisdiction of the FF = 
Instance court of Admiralty. We allude to the opinion in FE f 
the case of De Lovio v. Boit (Gallison’s Rep. vol. ii. p. 398.) Fe si | 
in which it was maintained that the original, rightful juris. B ju 
diction of the Instance court of Admiralty extends, (in some & et 
cases concurrently with the common law courts,) over all B a 
torts committed on the high seas, and to every species of B oi, 
: maritime contract, including freight, hypothecation at home — Iie 
or abroad, the compensation of material-men, pelicies of in. F rt ; 
| surance, &c.; and that all the exceptions to this plenitude of F 1 
ty jurisdiction, which the courts of common Jaw in England —” or } 
Pr aa have so long enforced with the terrors of prohibition. have F Ve 
ie : been mere usurpations of power over weakness. The posi. & its 
ae tion that such is the rightful extent of the jurisdiction of the B™ ih 
Lae | | admiralty isenforced ; Ist. By historical analogies, showing F iy 
aed that such has been its jurisdiction in every maritime country — ths 
foes | of Europe from time immemorial, and still remains, except ie 
we ih in England only. Even in Scotland, the admiralty takes F i. 
hi hae cognizance of all maritime contracts, and torts, and offences F 
1 ie whatsoever ; and in the late volumes of Dow’s Reports in Fy, 
ae Parliament, there are several inswrance causes appealed to F” fe 
1 the House of Lords from the Court of Session in Scotland, & of 
ct originally brought in the Admiralty Court in that country. F ,.. 
meus 2dly. By the antiquities of the admiralty, all proving that & ait 
‘| a. 2) such was its original and rightful jurisdiction, Sdly. The FF es 
y i 2 | authorities cited by Lord Coke, in the 4th Inst. 134, to re- the 
hee ay strict and narrow down the admiralty jurisdiction, are re- F in 
fie St é } 
net * We ought not here to omit to mention, among other American of 
fii eae, as _ works on public law, Mr. Duronceav’s elegant translation of the frst Be . 
bh i Book of Bynkershock’s Queastiones Juris Publici, published in 1810, and E mi 
Be ath enriched with valuable notes by the learned translator, and which is alse BH ety 
hee ; to be found in Mr. Hall’s useful Law Journal. . ; 
‘ae 
ee 
1 Gg 
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viewed and analyzed in a masterly manner—for the purpose 
of shewing that they do not support the ground taken by 
that zealous advocate of the Courts of Common Law. 
4thly. It is considered what effect the statutes of Richard II. 
and Henry LY. were intended to have on the ancient juris- 
diction of the admiralty ; and it is argued that the construc- 
tion of these statutes, by the common law courts, is errone- 
ous, absurd, and inconsistent with the fragments of jurisdic- 
tion which they still permit the admiralty to exercise ; (e. g. 
in suits for mariners’ wages.) Sthly. The rightful extent of 
the admiralty jurisdiction is inferred from the concession of 
the common law judges themselves, in the solemn agreements 
of 1575 and 1632, most fully admitting and confirming the 
jurisdiction claimed by the admiralty. 6thly. ‘The grant in 
gur national constitation to the United States’ judiciary, of 
authority over ‘all cases ef. admiralty and maritime juris- 
diction,’ is expounded to refer—not to the admiralty juris- 
diction, as acknowledged by the common law courts in Eng- 
land, at the commencement of the American revolution, or at 
the time of the emigration of our ancestors; but, either as 
acknowledged and exercised in the United States at and before 
the declaration of independence, or, to the ancient and prim- 
itive jurisdiction of the admiralty of England, by virtue of 
its original organization. it is contended, that the adiniral- 
ty courts in these (then) colonies, exercised jurisdiction over 
ALL maritime torts and contracis; and it is thence inferred 
that the framers of the constitution understood the phrase, 
cases of Admirally and maritime jurisdiction, in this enlarged 
sense. 

The argument that the ancient rightful jurisdiction of 
the admiraity was thus extensive, receives strong countenance 
from the historical analogy between the original organization 
of that court in England and in France, and indeed in all the 
maritime countries of Europe. In France the courts of 
admiralty have jurisdiction of all maritime torts and all 
contracts of a maritime nature, whether made on land or on 
the sea, at home or abroad; precisciy as they formerly had 
in England. In both countries these courts are branches 
which have sprung from that ancient and venerable stock, the 
ollice of Admiral, which occupies so great a portion of the 
military and political history of the two countries. The 


etymology of the word serves to indicate the origin of the . 
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Solution Seteailall 


office, and the epoch when it was introduced into the maritime —_ 
countries of the west of Europe. The word Admiral or Amiral, 
is unquestionably derived from the Arabic word Emir or 
Amira, signifying a general oilicer or commander in chief, 
dominum vel preefectum.* In the time of the crusades, by — 
means of which so many oriental institutions and usages were 
brought into the west of Europe, it was introduced into France 
as the title of a commander in chief of land or naval forces; J 
for it was indiscriminately applied to either—Accordingly, F py 
we find, that the office, with that title, was unknown until the J pel 
third dynasty of French kings, under Charles [V. about the Fw 
end of the thirteenth century, and made its appearance in jy 
England about the same period,in the reignof Edward I; J ju 





After the term thus came to be exclusively applied to the J ja 
commander in chief of marine forces, the station was filled in JF (¢ 
France with several illustrious characters, and in the scale of J tg 
civil and military dignities, ranked immediately after the BP ca 
office of Constable. Among these, history distinguishes Gas- J of 
pard de Coligny, the virtuous chief of the Protestant party in J the 
the civil wars which desolated France under the successors J pe! 


of Francis L; and Henry de Montmorency, a leader of the 
Catholic faction, who resigned his oflice into the hands of F by 
Louis XIIL., in 1626, by whom it was suppressed, and the fF off 








new dignity of Grand Master, Chief. and Superintendant dir 
General of the navigation and commerce of France, created mi 
in favour of his minister Cardinal Richelieu. Thecivil and J Ad 
military functions of this office were thus separated until 1669, FP wh 
when Louis XIV. revived itunder the ancientname of Admiral, JF ses 
though with a considerable diminution of its former power Fan 
and splendour, But whatever might have been its political J car 
and military authority, at various periods of French history, [in 
from the time of its first establishment, it is certain, that, both FP are 
before its suppression by the artful policy of Richelieu, in order. F '{} 
to strengthen the power of the crown, and after its renovation J in 
by Louis XLV.,—the personage who filled this high office wil 
) 
| * Du Cange, Glossary, Verbo Admirallius—Milton writes the word of | 
Thus 3 
bias «e to equal which the tallest pine . it | 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast - dic 
Of sume great -dmmiral, were but a wand.”— » fou 
Paradise Lost, Book, 1, l. 292. : 
+ Valin, Sur POrdonnance, In 1, tit. 1, de ’ Amiral. Brown's Civil and . 


Admiriit , Law. vol. il. D. py Zou 
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exercised jurisdiction either by himself or his lieutenants and 
delegates, of all maritime captures, torts, offences, and con- 
tracts. 

Such are the history and attributes of this office in France. 
—In England, it subsisted with the same title until the reign 
of Charles IL., when it was filled by his brother the Duke of 
York (afterwards James II.); but he being excluded from 
oftice, as a Catholic, by the Vest Act, 1673,—it was executed 
by commissioners, with the same powers and authority as 
belonged to the Lord High Admirai. During the reign of 
William IIL. it was conferred on the Earl of Pembroke; and 
in that of Anne, upon Prince George of Denmark, her husband: 
but since the accession of the House of Hanover, the office 
has been vested in commissioners, who are styled the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty. But-the King is said still 
to hold, for certain purposes, the office of High Admiral, ina 
capacity distinguishable from his regal character ; a distinction 
of practical importance in the law of prize, but immaterial to 
the present purpose. The English Admiralty court is held 
beforethe Lord HighAdmiral, or before his deputy. the Judge 
of the High Court of Admiralty, who formerly held his place 
by patent from the Lord High Admiral; but who, since that 
oflice has existed only in contemplation of law, holds it by a 
direct commission from the crown. The High Court of Ad- 
miralty in Scotland is held before the Delegate of the High 
Admiral, who may also name other inferior local deputies, and 
Who is declared to be «the King’s Justice General upon the 
seas, or fresh water, within flood and mark, and in all harbours 
and creeks,’ and whose jurisdiction extends to all maritime 
causes, civil and criminal.* Tlie Vice Adiniralty Courts 
in the colonies. and other foreign dominions of Great Britain, 
are constituted, and their judges appointed, by the Crown. 
Their commission extends, and has been uniformly construed 
in practice as extending, to all maritime cases whatever, 
without regard to the common law doctrine on this subject. 

This remarkable conforinity between the origin and history 
of the courts of Admiralty in France and Great Britain makes 
it highly probable that their civil, criminal, and prize juris- 
diction, however it may have been shifted from its ancient 
foundations, was formerly the same. This supposition de- 


Erskine’s Institutes of the Law of Scotland, p. 54. 10th Edit. 
Louch’s Jurisdiction of the Adriirallu Asserted, Pp. 91. 
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vives additional strength from the intimate connexion that 
subsists between the history of the two countries, during the 
middle ages, blended together as they were by their preceding 
relation as provinces of the Roman empire, by the Nerman 
conquest of England, and the invasion of France by the 
English kings, by the prevalence in both countries of the 
feudal system, of the papal power, and the spirit of the cru- 
sades. 

Among the cases in the Instance or revenue court to be 
found in this volume of Mr, Mason’s Reports, is that of Burke 
v. Trevill, in which it was settled that the District Court, 
whilst it entertains suits for the adjudication of property seized 
for a violation of municipal law, may, as incident to this ju- 
risdiction, compel a restitution of the property, and award 
damages for any deterioration, loss, or injury of it.* 
That a seizor may be compelled to proceed to adjudication, 
by monition; a salutary principle, taken from the law of 
prize, and engrafted into the municipal code. And that on 
a proceeding in rem, the property seized is to be deemed in 
the custody and under the control of the court, though in the 
actual possession of the seizing officers ; the limits and nature 
of whose responsibility in the care of it, are ascertained by a 
skilful application of the law of bailment to this species of 
possession and custody. (p. 96—104. ) 

The case of The Octavia determines that in proceedings in 
rem, a summary judgment may be rendered upon a bond or 
admiralty stipulation for the appraised value ; and if given 
jointly and severally, and one of the obligors, or fide-jussors, 
dies, the court will proceed against the survivors, or, at the 
option of the libellants, against the representatives of the de- 
ceased also. (p. 149.) 

The case of The Abby inculcates the doctrine that when a 
seizure is made within the limits of a judicial district, the 
District Court of that district has exclusive jurisdiction: and 
if brought into another district, the court will remit the cause 
to the proper forum. But where the seizure is made on the 
hich seas, the court of the district, into which the property Is 
brought, has jurisdiction.—If a seizure be voluntarily aban- 
dened, no jurisdiction attaches to any court, unless there be a 
new seizure.—But if after the seizure of a ship, the master 


* This point has been since recognized by the Supreme Court, /Vheat- 
ns fed, vi t, il. De 1, Th, vol. lll. p- 302, 
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agrees to navigate ler into port under the direction of the 
seizors, this (by analogy to the law of prize) is held to be no 
dereliction of the seizure. (p. 360.) 

Rowe & al. v. The Brig , contains an acute investiga- 
tion of the rule or measure of civil salvage, one of the most 
important and difficult titles of the maritime law. The gen- 
eral rule is ascertained to be a moiety, in cases of derelict; 
but itis a flexible rule, yielding to circumstances. Not ¢ that 
it bends to every slight change of circumstances ; but cases 
may occur of such extraordinary peril and difficulty, of such 
exalted virtue and enterprize, that a moicty, even of a very 
valuable property, might be too smalla proportion. And on 
the other hand, there may be cases, where the service is at- 
tended with so little difficulty and peril, that it would entitle 
the parties to little more than a quantum meruit for work and 
labour. ‘These are exceptions (and others might be stated) 
to the operation of the rule which may perfectly consist with 
its general obligatory force.’ (p. 378.) 

The case of The Hollen § Cargo determines, that after a final 
condemnation unappealed from, in a cause of seizure by a 
Collector of the Customs for a violation of the revenue and 
navigation laws, the Secretary of the Treasury has no author- 
ity to remit the Collector’s share of the forfeiture,—that share 
having become a vested and absolute right, attaching on the 
seizure and consummated by the condemnation.* ¢The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has no more power to devest this absolute 
right, than he has after the property is distributed. It would 
be a monstrous proposition to assert, that the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury might, at any time, and even years after the for- 
feiture was distributed, by his remission, recall the whole 
property from those to whom the law had absolutely given it. 
Such a doctrine might, perhaps, well suit the character of an 
arbitrary despotism, but in a government like ours, it could 
not be established, but upon the ruins of all the principles 
Which regulate civil rights.’ (pp. 431, 434.) 

The United States v. Lyman is a decision of immense im- 
portance to the mercantile world and to the fiscal rights of the 
government. It instructs us in the doctrine that an action of 
Debt lies against the importer of goods for the duties payable 
on the importation. ‘That the right to duties accrues by the 


importation, with the intent to unlade: and immediately 





* ? ’ ; 1 * 
See Wheater’ s Rep. vol. i, p. 462. 
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upon the importation becomes a charge and debt on the im- 






















































| porter. That a bond taken at the Custom House is net an FE cl 
extinguishment of the debt thus accruing, but merely collat- [Fc 
ii | eral security for its payment. That no person butthe owner, FE » 
ae or consignee, or, in case of his sickness or absence, his — a 
HE REG agent or factor, is entitled to enter and bond goods. That [Fe 3 
A eae where goods are smuggled, or by mistake, accident or fraud, 4 
fit no bond is given for the duties,—or where short dutiesonly have [PE 0 
| been secured or paid, or the bond is given by a sub-purchaser FU « 
after importation,—in all thesecases, an information of Debt, 
: or an information in the nature of a Bill of Discovery and 
Account, is the proper remedy for the United States against 
Wi the owner, or consignee .(p. 482.) : 
mit lS , In Spurr & al. v. Pearson, the question respecting the lia- — op 
a bility of seamen to contribute for the embezzlement of the [PF ne 
| ; cargo is discussed, and the rule is determined to be—* That g tal 
Bite t where the embezzlement has arisen from the fault, fraud, —F = ™ 
ite 1 i connivance, or negligence of any of the crew, they are bound — av 
ite a! to contribute to it in proportion to the amount of their wages : » ra 
14 Ai that where the embezzlement is fixed on an individual, heis FE of 
ae solely responsible: that where the embezzlement is clearly [FF be 
t mY '- | shown to have been made by the crew, but the particular of- s uD 
ee ea : fenders are unknown, and from the circumstances of thecase, [FP |2! 
ee ed | strong presumptions of guilt apply to the whole crew, all 4s 
is ay | must contribute; but that where no fault, fraud, connivance FE |¢ 
Let ae or negligence is proved against the crew, and no reasonable — tee 
TS) ae ae presumption its shown against their innocence, the loss must F St 
ey « fe a be borne by the owner or master: that in nocase are the in- [ ' 
ES nocent part of the crew to contribute for the misdemeanours [-E I 
ee a a of the guilty ; and further, that in a case of uncertainty, the B (Je 
By a burthen of the proof of innocence does not rest on the crew: - th 
uf | | but the guilt of the parties is to be established beyond all rea- th 
a Ha ; sonable doubt. before the contribution can be demanded.’ | th 
bio (pp.104—116.) | BB 
a. Fl. This volume also contains many instructive decisions on . mt 
ee, the law of billsof exchange, commercial guaranties, insurance, th 
oy) aa agent and factor, &c. which we have not room to particular- 
ut Hl ) ize. But we cannot omit to mention the case of Bullard v. co 
‘ar: Bell, a cause which was argued with uncommon Jearaing and we 
ta ability by the counsel, and in which it was adjudged that an sn 
if action of Debt lies in favour of the holder of a dishonoured - 


bank note, agains! a stockholder in the bank, to recover the 
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amount of the note, under a special provision in the bank 
charter, making tle stockholders personally liable in certain 
cases: and that the statute of limitations of New Hampshire, 
which is a transcript of that of Jac. 1., ch. 16, is no bar to 
an action of debt upon such statutable provision. (pp. 243— 
301. 
the long established ingenuity and the increasing industry 
of our countrymen in the invention of new and useful ma- 
chines and improvements upon old machines, are daily ren- 
dering the law of Patents more and more important. But 
this is a law of positive institution and statutory provisions ; 
or what Jeremy Bentham is pleased to call Codification. The 
inconveniences which experience develops im its practical 
operation, can therefore only be cured by the enactment of 
new statutes. Among these inconveniences, is that of ob- 
taining patents for trifling new combinations and improve- 
ments of old machinery, which is very injurious to industry 
and the arts. All that the courts can do towards limiting the 
range of this mischief, is to construe patents strictly. Some 
of the rules which have been laid down for this purpose will 
be found in the Patent causes contained in the present vol- 
ume ; and that of Barrett & al. v. Hall & al. (p. 447.) is pecul- 
iarly instructive in this point of view. But the patent Acts, 
as well as the analogous law of Copy Rights, are very imper- 
fect, and call londly for discreet revision. Among other de- 
fects, we will merely mention that the Courts of the United 
States have hitherto had no jurisdiction of suits for an in- 
fringement of a copy right, between citizens of the same State, 
which they have always had as to patent rights. Both sub- 


jects are essentially of federal jurisdiction. ‘The fitness of 


things and the letter of the constitution combine to make 
them so. We may therefore be permitted to express a hope 
that, before this article is published, the bill, which has been 
so long pending in Congress, to amend this, and the other 
multiplied defects in our judiciary system, will have become 
the law of the land. 

We shall conclude this short analysis of the principal cases 
contained in the present volume, by mentioning one or two 
more. Inthe United States v. Bainbridge. a very interesting 
(uestion of constitutional law was discussed,—whether minors 
may be enlisted into the naval and military service without 
the consent of their parents or guardians ? The court ruled 
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: 7 ° . e ° Es 
ti | b that Congress have a constitutional right to authorize the en- : 
43 - listment of minors in the army or navy, without such con- : 
i sent: and that under the Navy Acts, the consent of the fa- — 
a. he | ther is not necessary to the valid enlistment of boys in the 
i naval service. (p.71.)—The case of Hurvey v. Richards, which 
ot was most elaborately argued, decides an equally interesting Me 






point of international law and comity : That a court of equi- 
ty, in this country, has jnrisdiction to decree an account of 
the estate of a deceased person, domiciled abroad, which has 





























been collected under an auxiliary administration granted here, Fe 4 

: and to distribute it among the next of kin residing here; that FE» 
in such distribution it will proceed according to the lea domi. FE th 

cilit of the deceased : but will exercise its own discretion, ac. — "l 

if cording to the circumstances of the case, either by making ly 
mou | distribution here, or directing the property to be remitted [FD la 
y. fee abroad, in order to be distributed by the competent foreign — P* 
| tribunal. (pp. 3881—430.) _ di 

The origin and nature of liens on real property for unpaid — 5! 
purchase money is thoroughly investigated in Gilman y. — © 

Brown & al. w hich was a cause on the Chancery side of _ & 


the court. It was held, that in general such a lien exists, as ff © 





between vendor and vendee, and also as against subsequent ff th 

purchasers from the vendee with notice; but not as againsta — * 

bona fide purchaser, without notice: But that this general F % 

‘ rule is not inflexible, as between vendor and vendee: and, — *! 

i therefore, if the parties do any unequivocal act, by which they [— sh 

clearly shew that they do not contemplate such a lien to ex- be 

i ist, the lien is not: allowed to take place. If, for example, FF C 

if i the vendor takes a distinct security for the purchase money, — th 
Hf either of property, or of the responsibility of a third person, fF th 
ie the lien is thereby waived. But merely taking the note or —  ™ 
: 4 mG bond of the vendee himself, without a surety or indorser, is > of 
OS ae no relinquishment of the lien. And that this lien is neither ff lay 
Ge Ly, a jus ad rem, nor a jus in re; and isso mere acreature ofa FF (f 
he ae court of equity, that its existence cannot be safely predicated FF t 
eo ae in any ae until established by a decree of thecourt. (pp.191 FF d 
oe —225. U 
ea] We subscribe implicitly to these doctrines as containing the — di 
soundest principles of Equity ; but we cannot participate in th 

the doubts incidentally expressed by the court upon the ques- ~ 


tion,—Whether on a purchase of lands, lying in Georgia, 
made by citizens of Massachusetts under a conteect executed 
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S en- 
deh - in that State a lien for the purchase money vests in favour of 
» fa. the vendors, who are citizens of Georgia, the state where the 
the lauds lie; the contract being silent on that head, and no such 
hich [lieu existing by the laws of Massachusetts in any case of the 
ting [fF purchase of lands in that state? (p. 219.) True it is that 
qui- _ such alien could not be enforced in the State courts of Mas- 


itof —— sachusetts, because we have no Court of Chancery: And it 
has [— is equally true, that contracts are generally to be construed 
ere, EF according to the lea loci contractus. But may not such a lien 
that [ be enforced by citizens of another State against citizens of 
_ this State by bill in equity in the Circuit Court here, even 


ym1- = } i } . oe 
ac. | upon lands situated in this State; and a@ fortiori upon lands 
ing [fF lying in a State, where such a lien is recognised by the local 


tted k Jaw: Does not the national constitution extend the judicial 


‘ign powers * to all cases in law and equity’ ¢ between citizens of 

different States’? Does not this grant of equity jurisdiction 
vata give to the Federal judiciary the whole body of equity pow- 
.y, — ers, both as to the law of the court and its practice, as exten- 


of [— sively as they are possessed by the English high Court of 
' Chancery, and in the same manner, as the same article of 


Pre the constitution gives to it. the ‘admiralty and maritime ju- 
sta [—  ‘risdiction,’? which the English high Court of Admiralty pos- 
‘ral [EF  sesses, or ought rightfully to possess?—The Judiciary Act, 
nd, — 1792. provides that the modes of proceeding in equity suits 
hey — ‘Shall be « according to the priuciples, rules, and usages, which 
x. f belong to Courts of Equity,’ as contra-distinguished from 
le, — Courts of Common Law :—and the Supreme Court (since 
ey, this case was determined in the Circuit Court) has decided 
on, [— that the remedies in the courts of the United States, at com- 
or — Mon law, or in equity, are to be, not according to the practice 
is — Of State courts, but according to the principles of common 
vr -— [awand equity, as distinguished and defined in that country 
fa — (England) from which we derive our knowledge of those 
ed —  principles.* We imagine, it would be difficult to establish a 
91 [— distinction in this respect, between equitable rights and rem- 
_ edies; and even if that could be done, it would be equally 
he — difficult to show that the case in question partakes more of 
in — the one than of the other. Undoubtedly, the general rule 
.5- | 1S, that contracts are to be construed according to the lea loc 
id, contractus ; but it is also an exception to that rule, that con- 
ed * Wheaton’s Rep. vol. iii. p. 221. 
Vol. VIL. No. 2. $5 
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troversies in respect to real property are tobe judged accor. 
ding to the lex loci rei site. ‘Lhe great elementary author of 
this branch of international law thus lays down both the rule 
and the exception. *¢ Fundamentum universe hujus doctrine 
diximus esse, et tenemus, subjectionem hominum infra Leges 
Cujusque territorii, quamdiu illic agunt, que facit, ut actus ab 
initio validus aut nullus, alibi quuque valere aut non valere 
non nequeat. Sed hee ratio non convenit rebus immobilibus, 
quando ille spectantur, non ut dependentes a libera disposition 
cujusque patrisfamilias, verum quatenus certee note lege cujusque 
Reip. ubi sita sunt, illis impresse reperiuntur ; he notee manent 
indelebiles in ista Republ. quicquid aliarum Civitatum Leges aut 
privaiorum dispositiones, secus aut contra statuant ; nec enim 
sine magna confusione preejudicioque Reip. ubi site sunt res soli, 
Leges de iliis late, dispositionibus istis mutari possent.’* Gener- 
ally speaking, the remedies as to real property must be pur- 
sued in the courts of the place where the property lies; the 
action is not transitory ; and therefore the lex fori and the 
lea loci vei site are, usually, both the law of the same country, 
But wheiever the lex loci rei site comes to be incidentally 
considered by the tribunals of another country, the suitors 
inust, in general, proceed according to the lex fori of that 
country. In the United States, however, the federal consti- 
tution has provided one lea fori for all equity suits by citi- 
zens of one State against those of another.—This lien upon 
lands for unpaid purchase money does not, we presume, de- 
pend upon any Statute of Georgia: and certainly nobody 
will contend that we are to have a different equity system for 
the Circuit Court in each State, accordingly as each has 
adopted, in whole or in part, the equity system ¢ of that coun- 
try from which we derive our knowledge of its princi- 
ples ;;—or that there is to be no equity system at all in the 
Circuit Court, held in a State, which has adopted no part of 
the system of equity, as defined and practised in England. 
Our notions on this subject are perfectly reconcileable with 
allowing full and complete operation to such Statutes of the 
different States as may have altered the English rules of 
Equity, in matters over which the States have a right to leg- 
isiate. As for instance, in the case we are considering, the 
legislature of the State where the lands lic may certainly take 
away this equitable lien, by statute ; because every State has 


* 


Huberus, Prelect., tom. ii. lib. 1, tit. § 
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aright to make laws respecting the titles to real property 
within its territory, provided they do not impair the ebliga- 
tion of existing contracts, &c. But would the mere silence 
of the laws of Massachusetts on the subject deprive a citizen 
of Georgia of his right to enforce his equitable lien (if he 
had one) in the Circuit Court, whether held in Massachu- 
setts or in Georgia? Has the lea loci contractus strength 
enough to triumph over the general system of Equity, adopt- 
ed by the constitution,—pervading the whole Union,—and 
applied as a uniform rule to decide the controversies between 
citizens of different States, between aliens and citizens, and 
respecting conflicting grants of lands from different States— 
in cases where the chancery jurisdiction applies ?—We ad- 
mit that contracts, made in one State, respecting lands lying 
in another, have sometimes been held to be governed by the 
lex loci contractus, both as to. rights and remedies. But we 
humbly conceive, these were cases, where the land or the 
title to the land was the mere incident; whilst the contract 
respecting it was the principal matter in controversy: As 
where a debt is secured upon lands lying in’ another State, 
and the question is whether the interest is to be regulated by 
the Usury laws of the State where the contract is made, or of 
that where the lands lie.* 

We repeat that we cheerfully accede to the decision of the 
court in this case, holding that no lien attached upon general 
principles of Equity; but, at the same time, we cannot par- 
take of the doubts expressed by the learned judge, whether 
the lex loci contractus would not have prevailed over those 
principles of equity, if they had been different from what his 
elaborate investigation has convinced us they are. 

We have read this volume with great pleasure and instruc- 
tion, and close it with feelings of satisfaction and pride at 
the evidence it affords of the success with which the science 


* See Vesey’s Rep. vol. i. p. 428. Atkyn’s Rep. vol. iii. p. 727. John- 
son’s Cases, vol. ii. p. 355. See also GHuvres de D’ Apuesseau, tom. iv. 
p. 638. Pladvyer 54. ‘Dans un Acte mixte il faut regarder quel est 
le principal et quel est l’accessoire, et juger de la qualité de I’ Acte, par 
ce qui est le principal, per ¢d quod preponderat. Ib. p. 639. Chancel- 
lor D’Aguessean is here speaking of the /er loci as to Wills, but the 
whole spirit of his reasoning will be found, upon examination, to apply 
to Contracts. The same is the doctrine of Pothier, speaking of express or 
implied hypothecations of real property. T'raité de la Prescription, No. 254. 
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of the law is cultivated in this country.—We rejoice, aboye 
all, that it is here delivered from the trammels of Gothic 
prejudice, and enriched by copious supplies from that inex. 
haustible reservoir of the principles of justice—the Roman 
law ; by which that wonderful people have rivalled their own 
fame in arms, and the Eternal City still continues silently 
and peacefully to rule the largest portion of the civilized 
world. 


— = 


Art. XI.—Lectures on the English Poets. Delivered at the 
Surrey Institution. By Wiliam Hazlitt. 8vo, pp. $31, 
Philad. 'Thomas Dobson & Son, 1818. 


Here is a book of large and stately type and ample and 
fair margin, which, with nearly eighty pages of extracts, and 
a good stretch of blank at the beginning and end of chapters, 
will leave about two hundred and fifty pages to treat upon the 
Engtish poets, beginning with old Chaucer and ending with 
criticisms upon those of the present day. Though we have 
been thus uncommonly minute in our calculation in regard to 
the art of book-making, we do not take into our reckoning 
the marvellously free use that Mr. Hazlitt has made of the 
orts and ends, as well as good things of other authors, to 
patch out his sentences with. Indeed, we could hardly have 
done this if we would ; for we soon discovered that he is in 
many places too much wearied with the task of tacking on the 
marks of quotation, and often leaves it to our reading and 
recollection to find out what may be his own, and what bor- 
rowed. How far he has carried this out, our memories are 
too poor to satisfy us. It was not to expose or harm the art 
of book-making (without which there would soon be an end to 
us critics) that we went into this calculation,—it was to as- 
certain into how small a compass a man of Mr. Hazlitt’s pow- 
ers could bring so important a subject as a treatise on the 
English poets. Making a further deduction of a general 
introductory chapter, he has done it up in a little over two 
hundred pages. 

When we opened upon the title page of this book, we almost 
envied the author the deep and secret delight with which we 
supposed he must have been full while intent upon such a 
subject. All the philosophy of mind, all that is good in the 
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heart, or worth our regard and love out of our practical du- 
ties, seems to us related to it, and making a part of it. It 
takes us from the jarring and hard road of life, to places that 
lie along the imagination like bright and still clouds upon the 
clear air. It smites the heart, and there gush out waters fresh 
and pure as ran down from Horeb, which make green and 
young again the fading and decaying things of the earth. It 
is not in poetry as in most other pursuits, where the heart 
grows idle and old, while the mind labours and waxes strong ; 
here they work together, as our parents once did in Paradise, 
and they gather and store up of all that is beautiful in nature, 
and feed on its fruits. ‘The commonest thing has acharacter 
to a poet’s eye, and makes an individual interest in his heart. 
He is never solitary, for the desert place is populous with forms 
and beings, to whom he is asa brother. In the world, too, much 
is open to him, from which others are shut out. He knows 
the movings of our passions, and we are startled when he 
shows us what we are. And all this distinct and intimate reali- 
ty loses its heavy and lumbering form and is lifted from the 
world, to mingle with airy, ideal shapes, and be shone on by the 
same light which glows on them. He shuts his eyes, and a 
brightness comes up and spreads itself out through his mind, and 
beautiful beings float into it, silent as air, from the hollow 
darkness beyond it. But the poet is not a creature all of 
joyous fancies ; he knows, as Wordsworth has finely told us, 





« -that there is often found 
In mournful thoughts, and always might be found, 
A power to virtue friendly.” 


The stream of his heart is not always like those of spring, 
huddling and rapid, and telling out gladness, but sometimes 
moves on slow and murmuring, like those of autumn sounding 
asolemn chant with the spirit that is moving above them 
through the changing and falling leaves. He is fond and he 
hates,—he is weighed down and lifted up ; but it is in a world 
of his own creating, and with beings moulded and quickened 
in his own mind, that he suffers and enjoys. Not that reality 
does not come nigh to him. It touches him and is changed 
to his own mood. He sees and studies the world, but with 
feelings unknown to other men, and to give life and motion to 
his lonely visions. His chief joys are in his dreams—he asks 


for fame, but it is after death—the dust of earth is not on his . 
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possessions, and the things of this world are raised and spirit. 
ualized. 

We would not be taken too strictly, nor holden over-fanciful, 
It is of the nature of poetry that we speak, and to what it 
Jeads the heart and mind. For no man is at all times a poet, 
but is often little better than one of us. But though he is 
pained by the world’s crosses, grasps at its honours, and may 
hanker after its wealth ; yet what is peculiar to him as a poet 
consists of beauties and associations, which we are proud to 
understand, and has forms of height and grandeur, which it 
elevates and enlarges us to look upon. 

Humanity would seem strangely made up. We find men 
with intellects of the second order, who only make ap. 
proaches to genius, and who are careful to avoid all loose indul- 
gences in conduct and conversation, but who are yet without 
those deep and solemn tones, those pure and airy sounds, 
which make secret music in the heart of him who sometimes 
foregoes them, to give himself up to the indulgences of tainted 
wit or idle pleasantries. Yet even at such times the character 
is seen through, and we perceive that the man has uncon- 
sciously gone out of his individuality—if we may so speak— 
that he may return to himself again, to feel the more distinct- 
ly his own peculiar being, and dwell in the midst of those 
thoughts and sensations which absence has given freshness to, 
It is from somewhat the same principle that a man of still 
life and retired feelings, now and then goes into the riot and 
bustle of the crowd, with an alacrity and relish that his 
friends smile and wonder at. But the stir and noise is over, 
and he sits down by the gentle flickering of his fire, and quiet, 
low beating of the flames, and the thoughts and feelings from 
which he had for a time gone abroad, give him a kindly and 
cheerful welcome, and he takes his seat again amongst them, 
happy and at home. Perhaps, too, it is that something of 
earth about us which will not let us live forever in.the pure 
regions of the mind, but sometimes brings us low, that our 
imaginations may not make us vain, and humbles us with 
healing sorrow for our weaknesses, and makes our very vices 
the ministers of good. 

We are not making excuses for these givings in to the frail- 
ties of humanity. We only speak of men as we find them. 
And we have scarcely seen a man always guarded, who 
could not sometimes smile at playful follies, and take some 
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part in what, perhaps, in more serious moments he would be 
ciful. — sorry that he had said or done ; who had not a self-complacen- 
at it cy in his shut-up propriety which stained his virtues more 
poct, — deeply, than the momentary failures of more careless and 
he is — open natures, which mix not in with the character, but fall off 
may — from it as soon as they appear. Weshould look as doubting- 
poet [ly upon that scrupulous refinement which could never laugh 
id to B at the smutty wit of Swift, as we should upon the intellectual 
ch it BH greatness that affected to despise some of his trifling fooleries 

\ in verse. He somewhere says, that a cleanly man is a man 
men — of nasty ideas. And he that never lends himself to the follies 


> ap. & of fellowship may avoid them from a sense of corrupt propen- 
idul- — sities, rather than from a singleness of pure and elevated 
hout BR virtue. 

inds, B If we have gone a little out of the way, it was because the 
imes — by-path looked green and pleasant ; allowing for its windings, 
nted which we always liked, we will be upon the main road again 
ucter all in good time. It was thinking how whimsical and infin- 
con- — itely various, yet strongly marked, must have been the char- 
1k— acters of the older poets,—in times when all men had more of 
inct- individuality, and eccentricities which asked not what the 
hose — world would say, than we find inthe smooth and even polish 
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sto, — of later days,—which led us somewhat astray. 
still — |§ Weare filling our hot-houses and gardens with plants of 
and — the tropics, and of either end of the earth,—we decompose air 
his — and water, and earths,—find the dip of rocks and mark their 
ver, FF strata,—voyage into regions of thick-ribbed ice,—travel up 
uiet, F tothe sources of strange rivers,—betake ourselves to the 
rom —- mountain tops,—and pry into the abodes of the dwellers in 
and — the stars,—are bustling and busy in this great huddling and 


overturning of every thing within our reach,—while the de- 
lightful mystery within us lives on unexamined and unobserv- 
ed. But if this pursuit has been neglected for objects more 
gainful and of cheaper fame, it has inward satisfyings, and 
healthful moral uses, which are found only here. We cannot 
look into the hearts of other men without seeing the workings 
of our own, and learning to know ourselves in studying them. 
This brings us nearer to each other, and in opening out like 
weaknesses and like virtues, teaches us forgiveness and love. 

To follow the mind back,—see the most exquisite thoughts, 
and finest touched feelings of the soul shooting up in fresh 
and infant beauty among the kard and rough-grown passions 
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oa) | of the early ages,—to hear the tones of love and the deep moan. 
a if ings of grief come from out a region which we had looked into 
3) Bs as dark and boisterous,—to find ourselves going thither for 
mbes all that is peculiar and poetic in our natures, and cleansing our 
ae hearts and storing them with the sentiments, and laying them B , 
oo ae eae open to the moral influences of these times,—is surely some. BF , 
| aes ft , thing worth our earnest study, and may make us humbler } 
3 talkers upon the vast improvements of mind in this our age, ‘ 
ie The study of the works of the older English poets, along ] 
ti igi with what we can learn of their character and that of man. ( 
«LE kind in their day—the history of the religion, laws, super. FB 
im et stitions and customs, under which they were born,—the un- FB « 
Wy hs perceived but ever working influences of these on their pas- 
= I | sions and cast of thought,—the vastness and variety which , 
| ‘ were given to their imaginations by the strange mixture of 1 
| ignorance, wild conjecture and bold adventure,—the moral ef. n 
: fect of the open simplicity, the close and keen cunning, of the BF 1 
tenderness and hard brutality, of the exquisite delicacy, and p 
what we, sometimes falsely, and again truly, call the vulgarity . 
of those days,—surely are subjects deserving our attention, 5 
and require aa intellect of more power and variety to compre- ¢ 
hend, than those are well aware of, who hold poetry to be a mat- b 
ter of mere amusement, and all that is connected with it, a very h 
light thing. ‘The man who would do this well, must have a ti 
Peel See wide taste; and be trammeled by no narrow systems or b 
1h a See schools. He must have a sure taste for the minutest beauties, c 
[a ee nor pass them over because they may be surrounded by de- p 
Tage ie Be formities. He should have an imagination which can group t| 
eee ri) ie and fill out, and give the lights and shades to the scanty Q 
he materials left us, with the dintiepinees of a picture. He must Pp 
Bs $ love old books even as Southey does, who says he shouldbe Faq 
a ih miserable without them—that they are to him, what old pic- Fy 
i | | tures are to a painter. He must do more,—he must love along FF § 
ei ey 4 story, and not count it labour lost, so it end well, though it b fe 
Ae a 3 has carried him, « from hence to Eartham.” He must havea —  ¢} 
ea relish for the quaint and grotesque, without becoming quaint Ft} 
he i | or grotesque himself. He must not mistake simplicity for weak- Fm 
hae ness, nor frankness for coarseness. He must understand F 
eee 8 and love nature with all his heart, through all her varieties. Fy 
bag e. 4 Not only with her beauties, but even with the harsh and un- as 
ae a: couth he must have poeticai associations which shall give FB th 


them a hold upon his imagination. He must have an ear 
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like Cowper’s to which the noise of a goose in a barn yard 
was pleasant, though he confesses he should not care to have 
the bird hung up ina cage in his parlour. But in all this, 
let him beware of affectation. Hypocrisy in the love of 
nature is as fatal as in religion. ‘There are some who read 
old authors and affect to despise the new. ‘They are satisfied 
with nothing since the days of Milton, and: would not have 
been satisfied with him had they lived then. ‘They want the 
sanction of posterity for their admiration, and affect to speak 
lightly of living men whose praises will be upon the tongues 
of those who come after them. Of this number may be con- 
sidered the writer before us, of whom it is quite time that we 
said something. 

This work is divided into eight lectures.—The introducto- 
ry one is on poetry in general ; the three following on six on- 
ly of the older poets ending. with Pope, and bringing us to the 
middle of the volume ; and the remaining four, first taking up 
Thompson and Cowper, close with criticisms on the living 
poets. ‘Though Mr. Hazlitt has not gone into the subject 
with that fulness with which we have just intimated that it 
should be considered, nor followed down the poetry of his 
country through its changes, as perhaps connected with and 
brought about by the alterations in society, nor wrought into 
his work old anecdote, which could be put to uses as instruc- 
tive as entertaining,—we would still make no objection to his 
book had he carried out his own plan. But from aught we 
can learn from Mr. Hazlitt, Chaucer and Spenser, Shaks- 
peare and Milton, Dryden and Pope, were about all the poets 
that lived from the days of the heptarchy to the end of 
Queen Anne. We should not care to have a lecture devoted to 
Pierce Plouman, but we did expect to meet with the names, 
and something more than the names, of Ben Jonson, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Otway and Allan Ramsay, (the Gentle 
Shepherd) who certainly are not so out of date that one need 
fear being thought pedantic should he venture to talk upon 
them. If Mr. Hazlitt knows any thing about them, or has 
the good taste to relish their beauties, he might have found 
much in Surrey, Wyatt, Drayton, Browne, P. Fletcher, Danicl, 
Donne and others, whom we need not name, as they are easi- 
ly turned to, which he could have pointed out to his readers 
as well worth their looking into. ‘The inferior order among 

the old poets differ from the moderns of the same class in hay- : 
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ing amidst all their lameness and dulness, beauties choice 
enough to repay us for the toil of our search. As to his 
omissions among the modern poets, we have little to censure, 
with the exception of Beattie, and let us add Hogg, with all 
his inequalities. Had he stopt short of the living poets, he 
would have left us with more favourable impressions of his 
taste, and what is of more worth, of his good feelings. But 
of this, by and by. 

Mr. Hazlitt sets out modestly enough, with what he says 
is the best general notion that he can give of poetry. Though 
not quite satisfied with it, we shall not attempt a better and 

| so put ourselves in danger of falling into the unlucky situa- 
tion of a reviewer, who not content with raising a laugh at . 
| the expense of Mr. Coleridge, in a like undertaking, 
ed was too eager to shew the world how it should be done, and 
| making a complete failure, brought the last of the laugh upon 
himself. Nor is it our intention in the few pages we shall de- 
vote to our author to follow him in course, nor speak in so 
small a compass of all the poets of whom he treats. 

The remark in the outset, that * he who has a contempt for 
poetry, cannot have much respect for himself, or any thing 
else,’ is a little too hard, though not altogether untrue. 
For we find men who have toiled in dry, abstruse studies, 
which have in them nothing pleasant, but in the mere exer- 
cise of learning, who are apt to be of the belief that every 
thing in itself pleasurable may be acquired at once without 
labour and thoroughly understood ; and as what they most 
highly value was attained to with difficulty, they come natur- 
ally to despise what they think easily won. Yet though this 
may be only bad reasoning, still poetry is made up of such 
soft affections, and enters so deeply into the heart of man— 
has so much to do with our sufferings as well as joys,—helps us 
so powerfully in our love of nature, which is almost religion, 
that he who is never touched by it, affects us asa creature, 
selfish, and hard, and coarse. At least there are not to be 
found in him those nicer and undefinable sensations,—those 
delicate tints of thought which are forever gleaming out 
from finer natures, running through all their movements and 
giving an interest even to the very awkwardness of some men. 
He is a stranger to what makes the sentiment of man ; is a be- 
ing, in short, of a‘lower order, whom we should nat censure . 
for his wants, but pity that he is not something more. Per- 
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haps we have brought Mr. Hazlitt further than he intended 
going ; for he makes every thing poetry and all men poets, 
go that to despise poetry as he defines it, would be with Fal- 
staff, to «* banish all the world.” 


¢ Man is a poetical animal : and those of us who do not study 
the principles of poetry, act upon them all our lives, like Mo- 
liere’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme, who had always spoken prose 
without knowing it. The child is a poet in fact, when he first 
lays at hide-and-seek, or repeats the story of Jack the Giant-kil- 
er; the shepherd-boy is a poet, when he first crowns his mistress 
with a garland of flowers ; the countryman when he stops to look 
at the rainbow; the city-apprentice, when he gazes after the 
Lord-Mayor’s show ; the miser, when he hugs his gold ; the cour- 
tier, who builds his hopes upon a smile ; the savage, who paints his 
idol with blood; the Hay who worships a tyrant, or the tyrant, 
who fancies himself a god;—the vain, the ambitious, the proud, 
the choleric man, the hero and the coward, the beggar and the 
king, the rich and the poor, the young and the old, all live in a 
world of their own making ; and the poet does no more than de- 
scribe what all the others think and act.’ pp. 3, 4. 


_ Now this is for the sake of being original and startling, 
we suppose. We had been in the habit of considering the 
sentiments and feelings,—the various associations, and the 
suggestions of the imagination which an object might 
call up in us,—poetry, and not the object itself. Upon 
the principle here, the old post which Pope knew whena boy, 
which he said he should not care to see pulled up,—and 
which by the way had as truly poetical a touch as any. thing 
he ever said—was quite as much a poet as Pope, or in other 
words had as much poetry in it. ‘To cail the courtier who 
has mistaken his man, or the shop keeper who outruns his 
gains in his calculations, a poet, savours too much of con- 
ceit for seber readers. What are these, and all else, but the 
mere materials which the poet moulds into finer forms, gives 
new and further relations to, heightening their passions, or 
casting upon them the bright glow of his own mind, or throw- 
ing over them his own gorgeous and rich drapery ? There is 
much of such loose givings out through the whole of this 
lecture, and a good deal of indifference discovered as to self 
contradictions ; still it is written with force, and a certain 
freedom which gives it an air of originality. We do not 
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know that in fact any new doctrine is broached in it, but there 
is much that would be useful to people of narrowed taste, 
would they look at it impartially. 

From our recollection of what has been already written 
upon Chaucer’s characters, there was little left for Mr. 
i ae Hazlitt to add. Yet he has analyzed them with acuteness, 
Past a His remarks upon the particularity and careful, minute veri- 
| ty in Chaucer’s descriptions, and his circumstantiality in 
telling a story, are just and ingenious. He has notic- 
ed what has been strangely passed over by others—his pathos 
and love of nature, which, indeed, all the old poets are so 


full of, and sincere in. 
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¢‘Chaucer’s descriptions of natural scenery possess the same 
| | sort of characteristic excellence, or what might be termed gusto, 
They have a local truth and freshness, which gives the very feel- 
ing of the air, the coolness or moisture of the ground. Inani- 
mate objects are thus made to have a fellow-feeling in the inter- 
ests of the story; and render back the sentiment of the speak- 
er’s mind. One of the finest parts of Chaucer is of this mixed 
kind. It is the beginning of the Flower and the Leaf, where he 
describes the delight of that young beauty, shrouded in her bow- 
er, and listening, in the morning of the year, to the singing of the 
nightingale; while her joy rises with the rising song, and gushes 
out afresh at every pause, and is borne along with the fuil tide of 
al pleasure, and still increases, and repeats, and prolongs itself, and 
‘ae knows no ebb. The coolness of the arbour, its retirement, the 
early time of the day, the sudden starting up of the birds in the 
neighbouring bushes, the eager delight with which they devour 
utd alle rend the opening buds and flowers, are expressed with a 
Ae truth and feeling, which make the whole appear like the recollec- 

| tion of an actual scene.’ pp. 53, 54. 








He quotes the passage, and remarks, 


‘ There is no affected rapture, no flowery sentiment : the whole 
is an ebullition of natural delight “ welling out of the heart,” like 
water from a crystal spring. Nature is the soul of art: there is 
a strength as well as a simplicity in the imagination that reposes 
entirely on nature, that nothing else can supply.’ p. 56. 





The whole of the criticism upon this poet shows great dis- 
crimination and good taste. We cannot extend this praise to 
the style in which it is written. 

It should be a cause of rejoicing to the studious lover of 
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true poetry, to find his pleasant old companions, who had 
been confined to his study fireside because their dress was a 
little too much in the antique cut, brought so often as they 
have lately been into the company of the well dressed and 


) fashionable ; and if he has not disinterestedness enough to 


do this because he sees it is for the world’s good, let him be 
actuated by that general principle, selfishness, and be proud 
to see the multitude become the followers of his opinions and 
taste. It is ten to one however if his selfishness does not 
work wholly the other way. In natures of finer touch there 
is apt to grow about their larger thoughts and more delicate 
beauties, a suspicious and excluding fear, that letting the 
world in upon them is soiling and trampling them down at 
once. ‘Their peculiarity is their pride, and if they can get 
hold of a fine old author that others are ignorant of, he is 
worth more to them than twenty as good who are well known. 
The confined acquaintance begets a sort of companionship— 
and that a complacent sense of equality. Who but he and I! 
Thus one foible makes room for another, till what was praise- 
worthy in the man is lost in the multitude of his weaknesses, 
and the character goes to wreck for the want of that only 
fast hold upon what is excellent, a love of it for its own 
sake. 

Yet looking a little more closely into motives, we may find 
principles of more intire virtue busily and silently at work, 
which,—seeing that the world praises much that it knows not 
how to value, and admires from mere vogue what it can only 


, affect to understand,—are something moved that high excel- 


lence should be degraded by an ignorant and vain worship, 
and those who pay it be clothed in the sacred garmeuts of 
the true priests. Out of this grows sarcasm and contempt, 
and he who would endeavour to initiate the vulgar into the 
mysteries of the temple of Apollo, is looked on askance as 
ignorant of what he would teach. Leave men to themselves, 
says one, they have enough daily doled to them for their 


q daily talk, and are satisfied. Why would you bring forth 


before them the holy and great of other days,—to be 
stared at like Indians in beaded mocasins in our paved 


| Streets. , 


As we have nothing of the superiority and we trust little of 
the superciliousness of such a mind, we. would earnestly re- 


; Commend to those who read poetry, the study of the older 
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writers. Next to studying nature itself, they can hardly be 
better employed. Indeed the two have so much to do with 
each other, that their very differences only bring their re. 
semblances to mind, and an acquaintance and attachment to 
the one is sure to be followed by a knowledge and love of the 
other. ‘The old authors have this quality in common with 
nature, that the more we read them, the closer they fasten 
upon our minds. ‘They shoot up and over-run us like a Vine, 
creeping up all the windings of our feelings and twining in 
with all our thoughts with a growth so gentle and silent, that 
though our hearts are kept fresh by them, and our minds over. 
hung with their dangting beauties, the grateful sense they 
give us is hardly noted, and is in us as if it were only our 
own happy nature. Perhaps it is this very quality which 
draws men the less to them. We want something that takes 
a rude hold upon us, something that will flare upon us like 
a broad setting sun. ‘Tangling and by-path over-growings 
tease rather than delight us, and we lack that infant nativeness 
of heart which gladly lies down in warm, lighted nooks, ani 
looks with a strange delight upon those dancing sun-spots 
which play upon the grass under a thick wood. 

We urge this now, because Chaucer has about as much 
which lies in the way of beginners as any of the old poets. 
Yet even in him, with twenty pages of careful reading, we 
shall make our way through all our difficulties, and what at 
first looked strange and uncouth will appear natural enough, 
and the very peculiarities of diction, obsolete words, and 
singular spelling, will give pleasant and poetical associations 
to us for the very reason that we at first disliked them,—be- 
cause they are not in our every day business language and 
plain prose reading. We have heard some say that the accent 
on the final e, and other differences from our modern tongue, 
have such a baby air that they never can be reconciled to 
them. If they have honestly made the attempt, aud failed, 
we have nothing further to urge, but leave them to elegant 
English,—and the Calvary of Cumberland. As to Spenser, 
the difficulty in reading him is merely fanciful. If any one 
sees him for the first time in these extracts and can be con- 
tent without knowing more of him, we can only say that we 
are sorry “ the gods have not made him poetical.” 

We have here some half dozen pages, leaving out quota- 
tions, upon Spenser. This is a summary way, truly, of treat- 
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ing upon the author of the Faery Queene and of so many 
beautiful minor poems, and upon him, whom Mr. Hazlitt 
calls ‘the most poetical of all the poets.’ Though the re- 
marks are very general, yet they are for the most part in 

od taste. After mentioning what he considers the best parts 
of the Faery Queene, he says, upon the objections urged 
against it on account of the difficulty of comprehending the 


allegory ; 


‘But some people will say that all this may be very fine, but 
that they cannot understand it on account of the allegory. They 
are afraid of the allegory, as if they thought it would bite them : 
they look at it as a child looks at a painted dragon, and think it 
will strangle them in its shining folds. ‘This is very idle. If 
they do not meddle with the allegory, the allegory will not med- 
dle with them. Without minding it at all, the whole is as plain as 
a pike-staff. It might as well’ be pretended that we cannot see 
Poussin’s pictures for the allegory, as that the allegory prevents 
us from understanding Spenser.’ p 74. 


Mr. Hazlitt has a good deal of this off-hand, cavalier way 
of treating those who differ from him. We wish it was nev- 
er more out of place than in the present instance. ‘The an- 
swer is certainly as good as the objection deserves. But if 
any are notsatisfied with it, we must again reply, that be 
the allegory ever so hidden, the world of prodigal beauties 
that lie about it and over-hang it will take off all sense of 
toil in searching it out ; and the way lies along by many a 
shelter from the dust and sun, where the traveller 


“feeds upon the cooling shade, and bayes 
His sweatie forehead in the breathing wynd, 
Which through the trembling leaves full gentle playes.” 


To the very mistaken charge, which we have more than 
once heard made of want of strength and passion in Spenser, 
Mr, Hazlitt truly replies, 


‘ But he has been unjustly charged with a want of passion and 
of strength. He has both in an immense degree. He has not in- 
deed the pathos of immediate action or suffering, which is more 
properly the dramatic ; but he has all the pathos of sentiment and 
romance—all that belongs to distant objects of terror, and uncer- 
tain, imaginary distress. His strength, in like manner, is not 
strength of willor action, of bone and muscle, nor is it coarse and 
palpable—but it assumes a character of vastness and sublimity seen 
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ieee through the same visionary medium, and blended with the appal- 
4 | | ling associations of preternatural agency. We need only turn, in 
ht pa proof of this, to the Cave of Despair, or the Cave of Mammon, or 
“ae to the account of the change of Malbecco into Jealousy.’ pp. 80, 81, 






































ce a Let us add the house of Care, for force of description, though d 

ee there is something in it to make us smile ;—the scene of horror hb 

ia a and darkness, and dreadful noises through which Guyon voy- 1 

| ages to the Bowre of Blis,—the description of Errour at the g 

| very opening,—and the ‘ salvage man,’ of whom it is said, n 

Pea «For other language had he none nor speach, ’ 

t hi But a soft murmure and confused sound S 

oF ( Of senselesse words, which Nature did him teach t 

| a | 'T’ expresse his passions, which his reason did empeach ;” . 
ot (ie whose strange poctical uncouthness brings Caliban to mind, F 

7 YM fae Though it be true that ‘Spenser seldom makes us laugh or Fh 

: weep, his Mother Hubberd’s Tale is a most delightful and Bf 

itt e.g pleasant satire, and keeps a smile about the mouth all the time n 

7 R we are reading it. We are affected in the same way, though BF 4 

i in a less degree, by his Braggadocio, a fellow something be- F g 

tween Pistol and Parolles,—a lossel base; and Guyle too, he § 

that ‘us’d to fish for fooles on the dry shore,’ comes nigh to h 


making us laugh when he escapes from the hand of Artegall c 
Hide ig by changing from a bird to a * hedgehogge.’ ‘The whole ac- . 
At count of Malbecco in search of his wife, which Mr. Hazlitt ( 
nee: & refers to, is extremely Judicrous. His uxoriousness leading FB 
: him into dangers which his cowardice makes him tremble at, fi 
“a every joint of him, renders him altogether a most pitiable, yet b 
: diverting object. : 
It may seem singular, yet we are hardly willing tocall FB) 4 
Spenser’s poetry fairy-land, or to say that we wander in 
another world among ideal beings. 'l'rue it is, « he takes and 
al lays us in the lap of a lovelier nature, by the sound of softer 
By streams, among greener hills and fairer vallies. He paints & 
nt nature, not as we find it, but as we expected to find it,and FF ¢ 
| fulfils the delightful promise of our youth.’ Andit is just so, Bg 
—the grass is of a fresher green, the fruit hangs heavier,and Fg 
of a brighter gold, and the harvest is fuller,—the sky ofa FB a 
richer glow, and the clouds more beautiful ; but we feel asif Fi J 
on the same earth still, only in a region more fair than we FB yn 
tl 
v 





jad before visited. ‘The females are not precisely such as 
those we meet with at tea-parties, nor the men just like those 
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we talk with upon business and politics on exchange. But 
when romantic boys, we fancied ourselves very much such 
herves, and she that our imaginations bodied forth, and our 
hearts loved with earnest constancy,—she that suffered with us in 
disappointments and sorrows of our own creation, and looked 
happy when a brightness broke out on us in the close,—was no 
less beautiful than Florimel, nor less fond than Britomart. 
Spenser has described nature so truly, placed his actors in the 
midst of scenery so like that which surrounds us, only a little 
more beautiful than we with our every day eyes can see it, has 
scattered through it so much of gentle and kind hearted reflec- 
tion and sentiment, that we forget that all is so unreal, and feel 
a good deal relieved when the Red-crosse knight kills the 
Dragon. | 

But it matters little whether this be true or not, whether 
he gives us this impression of reality, or whether his strange 
forms, iron-toothed dragons, and lighted castles seem to us as 
mere things of air. If we would fill ourselves with poetry in 
all its nativeness and beauty, in all its richness and plainness, 
gorgeousness and simplicity, we must study Spenser. Not to 
speak profanely, the Faery Queene should be to the poet, what 
his bible is to the christian. Milton must have read Spenser 
continually ; compare the description of Errour, with that of 
Sin, and the voyage of Guyon, with that of Satan through 
Chaos. How many, too, of those words and phrases which 
he has used, and which are forever sounding in our ears and 
filling our hearts and minds with undefined sensations and 
beautiful images, may be followed home to this work ! 

That Mr. Hazlitt should bring the description of Lechery 
against Mr. Southey’s character of Spenser,— 


“ Yet not more sweet 
Than pure was he, and not more pure than wise ; 
High priest of all the Muses’ mysteries !”’— 





can be accounted for only by the sort of fatality which he 
seems to labour under of attacking, on all occasions, what 
some call the Lake school ; unless we find a worse reason in 
a proneness of character, which we are unwilling to suppose. 
There are, no doubt, passages in Spenser, which taken apart, 
might put toys into young imaginations ; but we should think 
that there was little harm remaining to be done to that mind, 
Which could read them in connexion with others, and having 
Vol. VIII. No. 2. 37 
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in view their intent, yet find in them incitements only to 
loose thoughts. The objects first met with on the way to the 
Bowre of Blis, which in another man might work evil, partake 
so much of the ab-tract sense of beauty, in which Spenser’s 
ee mind seems so full and exquisite, that they do not affect us 
te Pe as creatures of flesh and blood, but torms beautifully pictured 
Th ARs within the poem. Spenser is indeed the Palmer, who will 
carry us safely through all such dangers if we do not wish our 
own wreck ; but we fear, from much that Mr. Hazlitt lets fall, 
that being no Sir Guyon, he may be stranded. We must not 
forget what is before us. We have something to say of others 
beside Spenser, that inspired infant, as we have heard him 
beautifully called. 
‘ i It is scarcely necessary to make general remarks upon 
eae Shakspeare or Milton. They are present with every one, 
and as their characters are as fixed as they are well known, we 
| shall pass by them now, and go forward to those that the 
Hint world is hardly yet agreed about. Weadmire to havetodo — | 
Bw it He with matters in dispute, it gives us a side, and makes usof FE! 
lhe) ae some little importance. Were it notfor our haste, we should Fe 
Tho) ae stop to say a word upon Mr. Hazlitt’s character of Satan, FO 
eee! : and a good deal more upon that of Hamlet. They are both old — 
ain | favourites of ours, particularly the last, in whom our interest 
tah aii: & has been quite as deep, almost from boys, as was his for Ho- 
ab ratio. ‘ 
it: a We have been a good deal puzzled to ascertain what Mr. § 
by a Hazlitt’s notions of poetry are. At one time neither mere 
ied description of natural objects, nor mere delineations of natural 
| feelings, constitute it; but there must be imagination and 
passion, and an uneasy, restless sense of beauty, which must 
be relieved by connecting itself with other images of beauty 
and grandeur, and these be thrown off, and come floating be- 
fore us accompanied by sounds that change and harmonize 
with them. ‘I'he words, tuo, must be as pictures to our minds. 
AY This, and more is true. But presently he overtakes a man who 
has few or none of these qualities,—he is extremely intimate 
with him all ofa sudden, and straightway turns round and con- 
tradicis all he had said before, and falls to abusing those who had 
: gone peaceably along with him from the time he started. He §— 
mo OS seems to have a new matter in hand, and to have no very : 
| clear idea of what he is to do with it. Of course it is worked 
into a variety of forms, and put to very odd uses. He isa 
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sort of Gonzalo, in poetry, and the latter part of his common- 
wealth is forever forgetting the beginning. 

Thus when he comes upon Pope, the doors are shut, the 
curtains dropt, and the chandeliers lighted up at once.—How 
brilliant and fascinating every thing and every body appears! 
The essence of roses, Lady Mary, is surely a much finer 
perfume than that of the rose unexpressed. And those pe- 
rennial flowers, too, that give such a dazzling brightness to 
the eyes—blooming in a light where nothing withers, but all 
is warmed! How much happier in their lot than those that 
perish under the oppressive sun !—He sees not, nor cares that 
they ave made of paste and rags, so that he can talk of 
them in taffeta phrases, silken terms precise.—They are quite 
natural, too, upon my word !—Yes, the crackling, ill-savoured 
things, as like to an honest cut-o’-door flower, as Pope is to a 
true poet, | 

It is not because Pope has chosen to write so much upon 
manners and fashions,—upon what is called the artificial, that 
many nowadays deny that he is strictly a poet. No matter 
what the subject, a poetical mind will work its character into 
it, Shakspeare is a poet every where and in all companies. 
Whether he argues or moralizes, is witty or sentimental, 
there is a poctical atmosphere over him, and all that belongs 
to him takes a tone from it. The same thing may be said (we 
speak generally) of Cowper, Burns, and Crabbe. Pope never 
tuuches the heart, and never fires the passions, nor bursts with 
a glory over our heads. He is witty and sensible, and often 
moralizes well, but these do not constitute poetry, though they 
may all in their turn serve as materials for it to work upon. 
He is very gay upon fashionable follies, and exceeding dex- 
terous in setting out a toilet; but he associates these with no 
poetical images or impressions, and never sends the mind 
abroad by suggestions to any thing in nature. Even in art, 
one thing is not, as it were, hinted by another, but is put down 
directly before us, by a kind of visible, manual accumulation, 
or set immediately opposite to something else by a laborious- 
ly ingenious antithesis. He is always sprightly, however, and 
it is quite enlivening to see him so briskly at work. The 
things are well arranged, and there is quite a gay show of la- 
dies and beaux, powdered heads and craped cushions, fans 
and ruffles, cards and tea-cups, all sorts of essences, washes | 
and perfumery, too, till the senses nigh ache at it. Now 
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292 Hazlitt’s English Poets. {March, 
though this is very well so far as it goes, we cannot allow that 
it does more than touch upon the borders of poetry. Nor do 
we think iteasy to see in it much of good taste ; we mean a 
taste that would discriminate nicely in better things. 

As Pope is denied imagination, Mr. Hazlitt would give him 
fancy ; we should rather allow him ingenuity. His Rape of 
the Lock is cited. A good deal of it is parody, the machinery 
borrowed, and the beings used in it are as old as our language, 
but have been described much better many times before, 
Drayton’s Nymphidia is a good instance of the combination 
of the ludicrous and poetical, to explain our meaning. Take 
as a closer instance, the fairies in Midsummer-Night’s Dream 
fanning the moon-beams frem the eyes of honest Bottom with 
the wings of painted butterflies—warring with bats—all their 
offices and their language, bring before you little poetical 
beings, of forms as delicate as the soft air they play in. They 
are not tied up to the leading object and kept close about it, 
as in Pope, but are seen playing among flowers and silver 
dewdrops, or just coming into sight through the moonlight, 
with some trophy of their skill and spirit. Yet the main pur- 
pose is never forgotten, or unnecessarily delayed. 

But the English Moralist, as he is called, has produced one 
poem, at least i in which Mr. Hazlitt thinks ¢ the tears shed 
are drops gushing from the heart: the words are burning 
sighs breathed from the soul of love? And can Mr. Hazlitt 
come from reading the old poets, or those of this day, and 
take up the Epistle of Eloisa to Abelard, and feel his eye 
moisten or his heart move? We are angry with no man for 
his bad taste, but it is something more serious when he can 
come directly before the face and eyes of the Lady and Gen- 
tleman auditors of the Surrey Lectures, with an intimation of 
the grossest sort, and in language so warm upon a poem that 
no man would dare to write at this day. In this instance. as 
in most others, bad morals taint the taste, and Pope has con- 
trived to produce a work as marked for false passion and 
false sentiment, as it is for the disgusting nature of the sub- 
ject. Itis not made up of sudden bursts of passion, breaking 
upon us with a fearful power, and then sinking us in grief 
till we ** pour out our hearts like water.” General reflections 
are continually brought in, remarkable for nothing but their 
being perfectly cool and wholly out of place, and apostrophes 
of Eloisa to herself, her hand, pen, ink, and paper, complain- 
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ing, very reasonably too, that they should have any thing to 


> do with writing such a letter. If an oyster were supposed to 


make an address to his shell, for shutting him up, we should 


; be quite as much moved by his speech, we have not the least 
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doubt. There is a perpetual toiling to bring in circumstances 
antithetically, and the arrangement appears just as obvious as 
in his once famous parallel between Homer and Virgil, which 


' must give an impassioned cast to the poem, indeed. Here 
and there we find a passage which comes very nigh to passion, 


but is ruined by an unmeaning word, or“ mighty ingenious 
conceit. We do not cite the following as an instance. 


“‘ See in her cell sad Eloisa spread 
Propt on some tomb, a neighbour of the dead.” 


We will pass by the word spread. ‘There is a great plenty of 
such indefinite language. She watches the dying lamps 
around.”? A voice from a shrine summons her to prepare for 
death. She bursts out into the following rhapsody : 


“1 come, I come! prepare your roseate bowers, 
Celestial palms, and ever-blooming flowers.” 


This is certainly unequalled, except, perhaps, by the follow- 
ing passage in Windsor-Forest. Pope being almost overcome 
by his state of violent poetical excitement, cries out, 


‘* Ye sacred Nine! that all my soul possess, 
Whose raptures fire me, and whose visions bless, 
Bear me, oh bear me to sequestered scenes, 

The bow’ry mazes, and surrounding greens.” 


Now, Mr. Hazlitt, this will never do in these days. °Tis a 
thousand pities that your personal dislike of certain living po- 
ets, should so warp your judgment of the dead. Mr. Hazlitt 
remarks, 


‘His Satires are notin general so good as his Epistles. His 
enmity is effeminate and petulant from asense of weakness, as his 
friendship was tender from a sense of gratitude. I do not like, 
for instance, nis character of Chartres, or his characters of women. 
His delicacy often borders upon sickliness; his fastidiousness 
makes others fastidious.’ p. 152. 


And again speaking of Dryden, 


Mac Flecknoe is the origin of the idea of the Dunciad ; hut it 
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294 Haxlit’s English Poets. | March, 
is less elaborately constructed, less feeble, and less heavy. | The 
difference between Pope’s satirical portraits and Dryden’s appears 
to be this in a good measure, that Dryden seems to grapple with 
his antagonists, and to describe real persons; Pope seems to re. 
fine upon them in his own mind,and to make them out just what 
he pleases, till they are not real characters, but the mere drivelling 
effusions of his spleen and malice. Pope describes the thing, and 
then goes on describing his own description till he loses himself 
in verbal repetitions. Dryden recurs to the object often, takes 
fresh sittings of nature, and gives us new strokes of character as 
well as of his pencil.” p. 157. 


There is much truth in all this, though it is severely said, 
There is a want of richness,—an overflowing and heartiness 
in his satire. which comes of the same defect of mind that is 
more apparent in his other productions, because satire can do 
much better without these, and fortunately for Pope, be very 
entertaining with little or no poetry. He wants the generous 
abuse of Swift’s, or the moral elevation of Young’s and Cow- 
per’s satire. It is something little and spleeny. Yet it is 
dexterous, sensible, keen, and shrewd. His weapons are 
small, but smooth and sharp, and he is perfect master of them. 
It is withal very entertaining reading when one is in the hu- 
mour for it. 

Mr. Hazlitt remarks upon the wearisome monotony of his 
versification, and adds, his ‘ rhymes are constantly defective, 
being rhymes to the eye instead of the ear, and this to a great- 
er degree, not only than in later, but than in preceding writ- 
ers.” He gives from the Essay on Criticism no less than a 
half score of couplets rhyming to the word ¢ sense.’ It is 
amusing to run them over. Pope had other favourite words, 
and choice ones too for poetry—such as ** survey,” * display.” 
and the like. ‘Take samples ofa few. 


‘“‘ Here waving groves a chequer’d scene display, 
And part admit, and part exclude the day.” 


‘¢ B’en the wild heath displays her purple dyes, 
And ’mid the desert fruitful fields arise.” 


“¢ New graces yearly like thy works display, 
Soft without weakness, without glaring gay.” 


«There at one passage, oft you might survey, 
A lie and truth contending for the way.” 


‘¢ Heay’n scarce believed the conquest it survey’d.”” 
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« Stretch’d on the lawn his second hope survey 
At once the chaser, and at once the prey.” &c. &c. 


« There purple Vengeance bath’d in gore retires, 
Her weapons blunted and ectinct her fires.” 


ss Here all its frailties, all its flames resign.” 
‘¢¢ Repent old pleasures, and solicit new.” 
« Unequal task, a passion to resign.” 


« Come with one glance of those deluding eyes, 
Blot out each bright idea of the skies.” 


' This last is another specimen of the rapturous. The truth is, 


Pope had no more idea of a poetical language than a French- 
man. His words are never pictures, nor are there ever any 
poetical attachments or associations connected with them. 


» They move you no more than the sing-song music of his me- 


tre, His words are cold abstractions, and there is often a 


' loose, unphilosophical use of them which ought not to be tole- 


rated in prose. 

If poetry has a character of its own, and does not mean 
every thing or nothing to suit Mr. Hazlitt’s humour, the way to 
put at rest Pope’s claim to the rank of a poet is to place his 
best passages by the side of the good ones of the old or living 
poets. It is quite surprising to see how instantly he is tam- 
ed down by it. ‘Take, too, his translation of the Lliad, and 
compare the best parts with what has been called the bald and 
naked version of Cowper,—the famous description of night— 
the meeting of Hector and Andromache,—the description of Po- 
lypheme, or indeed any of the better passages of the original, 
and it will be perfectly clear, how wanting Pope was in the 
eye or language of a poet. 

We have not said half what we wished to say upon this por- 
tion of Mr. Hazlitt’s book, but we must hurry forward, as we 
have a word or two for the remainder of it. 

It is a narrowness of mind or pride of system which takes 
from some men a relish for the exercise of the intellect through 
all its varieties. One, tires and yawns at sentiment, another, 
recoils from wit as undignified or profane, and puts from him 
all humour as low buffoonery, wrapt up in the dull dignity of 
his own importance, which is sure to have all the vulgarity of 
both without any of their amusement. The man who likes 
widely, for the most part, likes truly. Confined taste is from 
some defect in us which weakens our relish and warps our 
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judgment even of those things we like best. He who has 
sentiment and humour, is possessed of both, more thoroughly, 
than he can be of either, who has a feeling but of one. Where 
we are moved violently, we are moved most strangely. In 
the deepest grief and through the overshadowings of afflic. 
tion, images the most grotesque are passing (dimly before us; 
and even in sorrow which seems to have driven out all that is 
impure from the heart, and made it the dwelling of heavenly 
Visitants, there come into the midst of them unholy thoughts 
which appear to have been formed without us, and on which 
we would shut our eyes with loathing and horrour. With all 
this show of contradiction mocking us in the very sincerity 
and earnestness of our passions, and with all the changing 
images and shifting lights of our minds, a singleness of taste, 
which puts aside every thing that is not modelled to its own 
fancy, is punished for its warring with nature by being cut off 
from its varieties. Yet every mind has something which it 
turns to as its own, and all connected with it is looked on 
with a peculiar fondness. It-has its society of thoughts and 
feelings which are as old friends to it, and though it may be 
entertained abroad, these are of its household. Now surely 
it will not be said,—no matter what their character so they be 
numerous enough. Minds of the higher order and which 
have a heart with them, look up to lofty objects—go out over 
the wide spread of nature, and hang over its simple and 
lasting beauties. With such, ill humour is not seriousness, 
nor vain laughter, cheerfulness. ‘They have a moral eleya- 
tion, and deep and sober sympathies, 


“ That steal upon the meditative mind, 
And grow with thought.” 


Their gaiety has the pure gladness of morning in it, and 
their associations are with the stable and good. 

Allowing something to our mixt natures, such were the 
old poets and such are those of a later date, compared with 
those that shone and sparkled in the age of Queen Anne. 
The early poets did not think to make us more moral by cold 
teaching, nor to make the corrupt heart sound by ridiculing 
the fopperies of fashion. They worked with instruments of 
more power and with mightier hands. They were not little, 
and brisk, and smart, but of large minds, full and various. 
They are as another race, of a taller growth. and broader 
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spread, and stand among those who shot up after them, like 
old oaks among slender and prim poplars, rough, irreg- 
ular, gigantic and dark. The poets of Queen Anne’s 
time and a little before, were men of wit, and those who had 
something of decency, now and then talked morals, but hard- 
ly felt them. ‘They seemed to write rather for a well drest 
party of ladies and gentlemen, than for the man of sentiment 
and genius alone in his study. They were society poets, and 
looked at little more than the outside of things. Though 

such men may entertain us for a while, they give no sense of 
inward satisfaction. They speak truths, but they do not fas- 

ten upon us, and we are soon weary of mannered wit. We 
feel relieved when we have again returned to ourselves, and to 

what almost make a part of us,—the works of those which tell 

us What is in our hearts, and help us to see and love the earth 

on which God has placed us. It is, indeed, a reviving thing 

to quit London, and «sin and sea coal,” as Sir Roger says, 

for the open country and pure air, 

No wonder then that whev Thomson appeared he instantly 
reached that popularity he so well deserved. The young 
and the old, the rich and the poor, the learned and the igno- 
‘ant, all crowded out of the city to meet him. He was the 
high priest of nature, and he showed them all her grand aud 
simple works, and taught them to understand and love them, 
He turned their eyes upward to the moon and the pure stars, 
and again bade them watch the shifting forms and changing 
colours of the clouds, as they floated in the sun-light. The 
green hills and brown mountains, that looked so Visionary in 
the mist, opened upon them, and harts were seen drinking at 
the water-brooks. ‘They were filled with a strange joy at 
«the silent looks of happy things,” and felt their minds ex- 
pand by new and far-reaching associations. 


“ Here littleness was not; the least of things 
Seemed infinite—” 


The old trees on the earth were as their ancestors unto them, 
and the tall hills and the valleys, and even the smallest things 
seemed types and figures of eternity. They had the sense of 
a nobler and kindred nature within them, and wiser and so- 
berer purposes taking root in their minds. 

Thomsen was undoubtedly one of the first to bring about 
this wholesome change; and as he made himself in a good , 

Vol. VIII, No. 2. 38 
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measure independent of the writers of his own day, so did 
he, too, of those that had gone before him. He must have 
the credit of great originality. He is said to have copied 
from the Georgics. ‘Vhat he has made use of them in a few 
places is true; but it is little to the purpose. Virgil, before him, 
stole from others, and Milton was a noted thief. Great 
minds read books as they read things, and do not go to them 
like children, and the common folk, to get a lesson by rote. 


‘If they have the sacred fire of genius, into which all that is 


thrown, is melted down and comes out fresh cast and new 
shaped to another mould, it is enough. 

The faults of Thomson’s style are very obvious. There 
is scarcely a passage that is good throughout. His diction 
is cumbrous and overloaded, and you read with a weight upon 
you which tires you and takes off your attention. He is full 
of words that should be seen nowhere but in a dictionary, or 
court letter of compliment. They are forever thrusting their 
unmeaning faces between you and the picture. We cannot 
allow Mr. Hazlitt to treat this as a matter of no consequence, 
and in a manner accidental. He knows that in the English 
language, at least, there may be as much poetry in a particu- 
lar word, or in a certain arrangement of common words, as 
in a set description, and sometimes much more. It is often 
one word that so strikes our minds that a thousand associa- 
tions are started and feelings set in motion, which the most la- 
boured circumlocution never could awaken. From this sugges- 
tive quality in a poetic use of words, and hints in description, it 
comes, that after having laid a new work by for some time, par- 
ticular parts of which we call up with a peculiar delight, if 
we turn to them again we are disappointed to find how bare 
they are, and unthronged with beauties, which we expected to 
meet in them. ‘There is no less power in them, for they gave 
to our minds that which filled them, and when we shut the 
book again the same scenery and feelings will return in spite 
of our momentary disappointment. Neither can we set down 
this fault in Thomson to what Mr. Hazlitt is pleased to call 
his easy temper and careless indolence, It appears to us 
much more laboured and far-fetched than any thing in him, It 
is harder for a man of genius and good taste, to write tamely 
ov falsely than to write well. Not that Thomson is tame, or 
lacks poetic diction ; we have only said that he is hurt by a 
bad mixtare. He-is full of truth and beauty of expression as 
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well as of what is faulty ; nor does he want for words and 
phrases that tell,—if we may be allowed the term. We 
chance to recall the following specimen of his bad _ style. 
Speaking of winter sports in the North : 


“ Kager on rapid sleds, 
Their vigorous youth in bold contention wheel 
The long-resounding course. Meantime to raise 
The manly strife, with highly blooming charms, 
Flush’d by the season, Scandinavia’s dames 


Or Russia’s buxom daughters glow around.” 


This is as watery and showy as the thin and gaudy colours 
which are duly set in an apothecary’s bow-window. There is 
nothing beyond it, unless it be our standing toast,—* the 
American fair’’—or, ‘the fair daughters of Columbia.” 

Another fault is a half way personification of things and 
abstract qualities, by which the plain sense is lost,—no im- 
age presented to the eye, and so indistinct and confused a 
state produced inthe mind, that if not very careful, we shall 
read without any clear notion of what we are about. We do not 
say that this happens very often; it is surprising that it should 
atall. It would seem to bea fault reserved for men, who not 
being blessed with poetical powers, take upon them to despise 
plain prose. 

One thing more, which we urge.somewhat doubtingly as a 
fault,—and which at any rate grows out of an excellence,—is 
an over accumulation in describing. We are filled almost to 
repletion, and a stagnation takes place. He crowds his de- 
scriptions and images into the mind so iast that there is no 
time to look at them, or give them their proper places, so that 
after reading a few pages, it is hardly possible to recall his 
scenes—we must go back to the book again and take them 
one by one. We do not carry them about with us in our mem- 
ory and call them up when in a musing mood. He has giv- 
en us a kind of poetical map of the world, only there are 
wanting a few deserts, a little terra incognita, and a wide 
sweep of an ocean or two. We have such careful and numerous 
observations upon the clouds, and changes of the air with the 
seasons, that it almost makes a poetical meteorological table. 
We have no disposition to make ourselves ridiculous by at-. 
tempting to be smart upon such aman as Thomson. We leave 
it to Mr. Hazlitt, to expose himself by contempt towards his: 
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betters. We do not think that this fault runs through the 
whoie of Thomson; he has numerous descriptions with all 
their circumstances, which lie distinctly upon the mind, and 
have worn themselves firmly into it. 

Another fault which is connected with the foregoing, if it 
does not cause it, is a want of relief from an almost contin- 
uous description, by moral reflections,—we do not mean such 
as Crabbe’s gentle Vicar utters—by often bringing in the 
heart and mind of man as they might be moved and carried 
forward by what was presented to them. We are aware 
that a mere image may be given to the mind so as to excite 
quite as much feeling and thought as if it came with a moral 
tagged to it. But ‘Thomson does little more than put us in- 
to that pleasurable state, into which we are always brought 
by looking at nature. When he does throw out remarks, it 
is ten to one if they arc not some sage observations upon af- 
fairs of state, which have nothing to do with the main sub- 
ject, and are generally as much out of place as poetry ina 
newspaper,—if any thing can be out of place there. There 
are exceptions enough to all these faults. But his episodes ! 
They are for the most part abominable. We think with Mr. 
Hazlitt, that he should not have meddled with the story of 
Ruth. We never can make the bible stories better than they 
are. It is sacrilege to break in upon the native pathos and 
patriarchal simplicity of tte holy men of old. 

We have said thus much upon the faults of Thomson, be- 
cause Mr. Hazlitt would cover them over, that he might 
make an impotent attack upon Cowper, with the more spright- 
liness. There is no need of talking of the excellencies of 
Thomson, at this day. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to criticise one poem by 
showing how it differs from another, but it is not very phi- 
losophical to censure it because of that difference. Because 
‘Thomson’s views lie over a greater surface than Cowper’s 
generally do, shall we forget how close Cowper’s are to na- 
ture, how beautiful, and sunny, and what a * summer feeling”’ 
they send to the heart? Indeed this difference. for which Mr. 
Hazlitt praises Thomson so much,—is oftentimes his fault. 
His scenery is too apt to be broad and general, with a multi- 
tude of things in it, all very beautiful, but no leading object 

for the eye to rest on, and to which all else in the prospect is 
subordinate ; so that we come away from it, as we have before 
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said, with an indistinct recollection of something very beauti- 
ful. we forget what. We do not think however that narrowness 
in his description reaches to a fault in Cowper ; and if it did, 
it is hardly for Mr. Hazlitt, just let out from Pope’s band- 
box of ruffs and caps, to perk about in Cowper’s fresh. grav- 
el-walks,—and under his colonnade of solemn trees, and com- 
plain of want of room and air. Cowper domesticates na- 
ture,—the scenes he carries us to are our own homes—the 
barn yard and the cattle in unrecumbent sadness are ours—\we 
fed the barn-door fowls when we were children, and whittled 
ow bows and arrows under the sunny side.of the green 
hedges. In the midst of all this, our hearts are opened to the 
kindliest influences, and there are happy emotions within us 
of anature gentle as that home feeling, of which we hardly take 
note till the sick sense of its loss comes over us in a strange 
land. Mere description is but a part of poetry, and it was 
because Cowper had so much of the spirit of poetry and 
breathed it into and over all his objects, that they touch us 
so deeply and look so beautifully in the light they stand in. 
And could all this be done, without a single, intire love of 
what he was about? Could a man who «shakes hands with 
nature with a pair of fashionable gloves on, and leads * his 
Vashti” forth to public view with a look of consciousness and 


' attention to etiquette, as a fine gentleman leads a lady out to 


dance a minuet,’ link us so closely to all he sets before us, 
and make us so familiar with it, too? If there was ever a sin- 
cere lover of nature, Cowper was ; and it was because of this 


_ sincerity that he connected it with his fast attachments, and 


strongest affections, which were domestic, and made it one of 
them. Mr. Hazlitt may be resolutely smart, if he chooses, at the 
expense of his good taste, and we fear, of his better feelings ; 
but we cannot seriously think that he is the man destined to 
lessen the popularity of Cowper. 

Mr. Hazlitt points out a few passages of general descrip- 
tion, and might find many more near them. Could he read 
the Time Piece, and not tremble at the mighty power that 
moves through its vast and terrible scenes? No,even there 
he would step forth, «the spruce philosopher.’ Cowper 
seems in it, as if a holy inspiration had given him a strange 
power, and he speaks in the language of holy writ. In fore- 
telling destruction to mankind for their sins, he breaks forth,— 
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¢ or, if stormy winds 

Rise not, the waters of the deep shall rise, 

And, needing none assistance of the storms, 
Shall re!l themselves ashore, and reach him tiere. 
The earth shall shake him out of all his holds, 

Or make his house his grave; nor so content, 
Shall counterfeit the motions of the floed, 

And drown hin in her dry and dusty gulfs.” 







His powers are various,—he paints the city quite as well as 
the country. Asa moral censor he has a force, a loftiness, 
and a proud ,sarcasm, which are unmatched,—man and his 
dvings are pat into his hands. His satires are all plain 
strength, directness, and acuteness, without one little feeling 
in them. His language is downright English, and of an ener. 
gy; Closeness, and variety, seldom equalled ; and who has ever 
outrun John Gilpin? ‘lhis may be old matter, but what would 
Mr. Hazlitt have more? Wecould say a great deal more, had 
we room. 
























Mr. Hazlitt next speaks of Bloomfield ; and it is pleasant to F coy 
find a modest man of so much merit introduced into such Fj, ; 
respectable company. He is now relieved from the excess of F py, 
praise and ridicule, both equally harmful, which for a whileF 
was thrown upon him. Some were in admiration, not at his F jhe 


poems, but that a shoemaker should write verses. But a sin- 
gle circumstance, however extraordinary, in time ceases to be 
a wonder, and so the shoemaker and his works were forgotten 
by them. Those that ridiculed him, did it for the very reason 
that others praised him, and as the same timely end, for the 
same cause, comes equally to ridicule as to admiration, he soon 
passed from the minds of these also. He isa poet of humble 
pretensions, but of a certain placid tenderness, and many na- 
tive beauties. With that proper sense of his own powers which 
almost always waits on merit, how would he turn from the 
gross flattery of Mr. Hazlitt, which places him by the side of suc 
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Crabbe. It is not a part of our duty to find reasons for anoth- F bow 
er man’s opinions, but uncertain as Mr. Hazlitt’s taste is, it Banc 
cannot be that which led him to a decision so preposterous. fF hos 


Some very good reasons are given by Mr. Hazlitt, why F imi 
uneducated renius does not succeed as well in a polished age Fic } 
as in earlier and ruder times. But the poetry of the present F not 
day certainly contradicts his conclusion, «that all that the Funk 
ambition of the highest genius can hope to arrive at, after the 
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apse of one or two generations, is the perfection of that more 


refined and effeminate style of studied elegance and adveniti- 


“tious ornament, which is the result, not of nature, but of art ;? 
Sand that, ‘in fact, no other style of poetry has succeeded, or 


' seems likely to succeed, in the present day.’ On the contrary, 


the poets of this day, and those who were alive yesterday, 
. » have most of them been travelling up the heights on which the 
Sold poets dwelt, and from which “those of the Augustan age, 
_as it is styled, had descended low enough. ‘They are carvry- 


i ying up with them, too, the taste of the public, which in this 
i rer to let drop all the ¢ adventitious ornaments,’ fastidious 


refinements, and unmeaning restraints, with which more pol- 


i ‘ished society is too much cumbered. As we, upon the whole 
_ agree with Mr. Hazlitt in his general remarks here, and are 
unwilling to be at points with him all the time, we will pass 
_ by Crabbe at present, to say that we like very much the ob- 
_ servations on love of the country. They notonly discover much 
ingenuity, but soundness, and are written with a simplicity 


and feeling which he seldom shows. ‘The subject seems to ab- 


- sorb him so much, that he, for once, quite forgets himself. It 


is too long to extract entire, and too closely cormected to be 
broken up. 

The observations at the beginning of the sixth lecture on 
the idiomatic prose style are very correct, and so are those, in 
part, upon the Johnsonian style, as it is called. But the Dec- 
tor, when his heart was in his subject, uttered himself in 


rich harmony of sound, which rose upon the ear, and then 


died away like a full organ note. His words are often highly 
poetical, shedding out sentiment, and there is a deep and 
awful tone of thought over his language, which makes us feel 
all the solemnity of him who uttered it. His style, though 
apparently artificial, was probably the natural one of such a 
mind, And it is when his mind acted in its full vigour, that 
it comes sounding out, as we should listen expecting it from 


' such a source. When he goes exhausted to his work, it is la- 
_ boured and unwieldy, his words all grow to an unusual length, 
| and are unmeaning ‘and tiresome. He has suffered from a 
' host of wretched imitators, because his was so much easier of 


imitation, than that infinitely beticr style, the natural idiomat- 


| ic English. 'They have stolen all his faults ; but as they did 
hot chance to possess themselves of his intellect, they have 


untae kily missed of his excelicncies. 
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Where we agree with Mr. Hazlitt, we leave him to his 
readers, with few or no remarks. His character of Swift’, 
mind and writings, shows a right understanding of that won. 
derful and singular man. It is high praise, but not too much, 
Indeed, it would be a difficult thing to say too much of him, 

Notwithstanding there seemed to be but one opinion upon 
the genius of Swift, and every body was reading him, and 
thinking upon what he had written.—and you were constantly 
hearing, “ as Swift says,” from every one’s mouth,—it was but 
the other day, that a distinguished character on the other side 
of the water, undertook to tell the world that it had all along 
been quite out, in its judgment of that man,—that to be sure 
he was a very entertaining companion, and clever and witty 
withal, but that he had been thought a good deal too much of, 
had taken great airs upon himself in consequence of it, and 
that it was high time he was put down. Now, though this 
must have struck every one as quite singular, and made 
people ask whether any body could seriously set about ruining 
a character so long and well established, yet it was done with 
so much confidence and smartness,—and taking folks by sur- 
prise too,—that it was said, a good many began to have some 
suspicions that all was not quite right in Mr. Swift. A state 
of doubt is an exceedingly uneasy one, especially if the mul- 

titude do not doubt with us. So to relieve themselves, those 
who were startled by what they had heard, began with not 
giving Swift,—* good day ;? and when his back was turned, 
would shake their heads, look sidewise at him, whisper those 
next to them, and by their givings out, such as ** we could if 
we would,” and so forth, at last contrived, as we were told, to 
have him received with great coldness wherever he went, and 
in the end fairly shut out from nearly all the good company he 
had been in the habit of keeping. Many in this country, who 
had been on terms of the greatest intimacy with him, no soon- 
er heard what had happened to him in London and Edinburgh, 
than one, as weak as the rest, but a little more honest, said. 
well, I declare, who would have thought it; I always con- 
sidered that Swift a very first rate fellow, and with all his 
coarse jokes, a gentleman at heart, and of very good breeding. 
Iie never said a dirty thing because of his ignorance of what 
was proper, and many’s the hearty laugh I have had with 
him. Now do you think so,indeed? says another. Upon 
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my word, though I never thought him wanting in good sense, 
I always took him for a vulgar fellow, and only bore with his 
jokes, that I need not hurt the feelings of those who seemed 
to relish them. For my part, I am glad he is run out. 
Another affected an utter ignorance of him, and looking you 
full in the face, would ask you with consummate composure,— 
Of whom were you speaking? Swift, I think you said ? Swift, 
was it not? Pray whois this Swift, that they are making all 
this noise about? ‘There was one man,—a very great person- 
age,—a distinguished literary and scientific character, whe 
was quite honest in this, and no doubt uttered the truth when 
he, in the most solemn manner, declared that he had never 
seen or heard of such a person as Mr. Swift. 

People should be careful lest they be over hasty in shaking 
off one Who may be suddenly cast down from fortune, for 
should he chance to rise again and become, perhaps, something 
more than our equal in worldly prosperity, it would really be 
a little embarrassing to meet him in his golden day and have 
him put out his hand and wish us cheerfully ¢ good morning.’ 
We have been credibly informed that matters did not go 
quite so hard with Swift as was stated,—that he continued 
through the whole affair to keep the very best company, 
though for a night or two his levees were not so crowded as 
usual, and that he is now more than ever a general favourite, 
and quite the go, as the phrase is. We gave full credit to 
this account, and had we questioned it for a moment, Mr. 
Hazlitt’s praising him so highly would have cleared away 
our doubts, for in our opinion, he is not a man to commit 
himself by well speaking of those who are at odds with the 
world. We make this known to our friends that they may 
be prepared to receive Mr. Swift, as every gentleman should 
be received. 

Swift’s satire differs from that of Pope, not only in appear- 
ing to throw itself off from a full mind without effort, but in its 
manly character. He seems honestly conscious of his own 
merits and powers, but does not write like one fretted at their 
poor rewards. It would rather seem to be the world’s heart- 
lessness,—mean selfishness,—its great sin,—and littleness, 
cheating it into respect, through much bustling and many 
words, which acting on a mind of large views, hating hypoc- 
risy and longing for the workings of strong passions, had 
hurt it where it was most sensible, and forced it to find a 

Vol. VIII. No. 2. 39 
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relief in making a mockery of all it had secretly held most 
dear. For the disappointments of those feelings which lie 
deepest, and out of which spring up the wildest beauties of 
the imagination, will either break down a sensitive mind or 
turn all that is best in it into bitterness or scorn. It becomes 
angry with itself fur its shortsightedness and folly, and finds 
its revenge in sneering at the world’s weakness and feeling 
it to be greater than its own. This is not christianity, but, we 
fear, itis humanity. It becomes evil almost to rankness, yet 
it may have had its root among some of our highest virtues, 

Though it may sometimes be the self-satisfaction of cor- 
vectness, which censures weakness, still it is not well to 
confound the one with the other by seeking excuses for 
errour. Yet in reading of the sufferings and melancholy 
deaths of the two females who loved Swift with such depth 
of passion, there presses upon the mind a disposition to find 
something to extenuate his conduct, and instead of cursing 
him, we are moved to pity him. He held the world so lightly, 
that he scorned letting it see what was voodin him. He 
thought it without feeling, was mortified that he should him- 
self feel while in it, and made jest at his own heart and the 
hearts of others. When in the midst of this coldness and 
abstraction, he at last met with a being that loved him, it 
was like coming out of death into life, and that vague but 
intense desire—which knows not its own purpose—to make 
sure to ourselves how strong a hold we have in the heart of 
another, took full possession of him. He went on, little 
thinking in the outset to what it was leading him, torturing 
not from cruelty, but because in seeing the sufferings and 
workings of another, he felt with more and more certainty 
with what a passion he was loved. ‘Then again the recol- 
lection of his estrangement from the world would make him 
ashamed of what he thought a weakness ;—he would throw it 
from him,—and those who were fitted to open his heart and 
make him a better man, sunk away under the sufferings that 
he inflicted on them, and left him alone, dissatisfied with 
himseif and impatient of the world, till the sense of all things 
was lost to him, and his mind went out in dreary vacuity. 
Itis not for us to judge hardly of a mind that so perishes. 
What would have been another man’s vice, was, perhaps, his 
(disease. 

We have been led unwarily fram our purpose, and feel little 
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disposition to return to it now. We will make one short 
remark, however, and that is, that Swift’s satire differs from 
Pope’s, and is superior to it, in bringing his scenery and 
images poetically before you, and in now and then having a 
picturesque appearance. Some may say that the Dunciad 
has the same character. It is quite a different thing, and 
in those parts which probably would be cited, is little else 
than travesty. We must close here with Swift. We are 
sorry for it. 

Collins’ fame is well established, and his character under. 
stood, notwithstanding Johnson would have made the world as 
insensible to his merits as he himself was. About Gray we 
still hold disputes. He is no favourite with Mr. Coleridge, 
we believe, and there is some truth in the remark that his 
personifications sometimes depend more upon the capital 
letter which they begin with, than any property they possess, 
to produce the effect of an image upon our minds. They 
would have stood but a poor chance of distinction in the pages 
of some old books where every noun is complimented in the 
same way. Gray certainly often deceived himself and his 
readers into the belief, that they were in the midst of a poet- 
ical scenery and a crowd of imagery, when all, in fact, was 
general, undefined and confused to the eye. ‘There was a 
talk of a multitude of things, but no reality. Yet there isa 
tender and sentimental moralizing, which is pleasant and 
good for us. And though he has stolen more than any other 
man who has written so little, and has sometimes injured 
what he stole, still there is often a highly poetical character, 
and a taste and richness in his epithets and combinations. 

Mr. Hazlitt says of the « Ode on a Distant Prospect of 
Eaton College,” though mechanical, ¢ it touches on certain 
strings about the heart that vibrate in unison with it to our 
latest breath. No one ever passes by “ Windsor’s stately 
heights,” without thinking of Gray.’ 

We can hardly believe that Gray’s Pindaric Odes are 
generally given up at present, and we think with him and 
Beattie, and against the opinion of Mr. Hazlitt, that the 
Klegy is not his greatest production. We had. much rather 
have written the Bard. It required another and a much 
higher order of mind. It is a poem of vast and awful con- 
ception, and is sustained with terrible energy. ‘There is 
nothing of conceit in the startling abruptness of the opening, 
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but itis in perfect agreement with the state of superstitious 
dread, which was the only kind of terrour fitted to move the 
bold and barbarcus minds of that age. ‘The situation of the 
Bard, and then again of Edward and his army, opens as 
wild, dark and grand a scene, as ever lay before us. It is 
not made out by nice delineations, or a multiplying of par- 
ticulars,—but one or two grand, leading circumstances, told to 
us in close and energetic and at the same time picturesque 
language, turn our light imagination into a gloomy and 
awful region of bare and rough mountains, wandered over by 
giant forms. 


‘¢ Such were the sounds that o’er the crested pride 

Of the first Edward scatter’d wild dismay, 

As down the steep of Snowdon’s shaggy side 

He wound with toilsome march his long array. 

Stout Glo’ster stood aghast in speechless trance: 

To arms! cried Mortimer, and couch’d his quiv’ring lance.” 


it is in vain to say that any other than a mind of lofty 
poctical conceptions could have so imagined and expressed 
this. ‘There are instances in the Bard of the faults we just 
now mentioned; but all and more than we have said, or 
have time to say, is due to it as a whole. To his character 
and to his prose writings Mr. Hazlitt has done justice. We 
have still better authority to the merits of his letters ; for 
Cowper somewhere says, that ‘they have all the wit, 
without any of the ill nature of Swift’s.”” He is almost the only 
man of whom it can be said, his wit alone makes the heart 
better. 

We should not have said thus much of Gray—and we 
have been able to dv no more than hint an opinion—were 
not his situation singularly unfortunate. ‘Those who call 
themselves of the school of genuine English poetry, say that 
he is not of them,—that he wants truth and closeness of 
description, for the eye to dwell upon and run over its parts,— 
that he is too vague,—that he does not seem to be in love with 
nature and the character of his fellow men—that he studied 
these too little, and books too much. There is some truth 
in this, but it is carried too far ; and those of the present day, 
who are so inveterately natural, are in some little danger of 
putting nature berself to school. They have looked at nature 
closely, but rather too much in one aspect, and with a set of 
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3 feelings and associations that want variety. And when a 


mind, without doubt poetical, works in a way differing from 
their rules, they shut it out from their number. They are 


» wrong in this, and we think them far from right in the 
> sweeping clause of excommunication against Gray, with all 


his faults. Perhaps, however, this treatment towards him 


_ was to be expected from such men. But, surely, it was a 
_ matter of surprise, that those who are not of the vulgar— 
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who never soil their shoes in muddy lanes or in the wet 
_ grass, of a morning—who make mouths at their mother 
tongue, and have only « fed on the dainties that are bred ina 


book,”"—should turn their backs upon a man who was as clas- 
sical and fastidious as heart could wish—who « spoke scho- 
larly and wisely,” and was always in his very best apparel. 
We can give no reason for it, unless it was that the true 
native genius of English poetry was easily discovered 
through these disguises. We think it was; and for this, we 
like him, and for this he should fare better with the English 


' school. Though Milton’s learning was the occasion of some 


faults of manner, he had a mind strong enough to bear up 
under it, and put if all to use. Gray would have been a bet- 
ter poet had he been less of a scholar. 

Of Goldsmith’s poetry Mr. Hazlitt has said rather too 
much ; but he has made up for it by saying nothing of his 
‘Good Natured Man.’ Why it is not a stock play we can- 
not imagine. It is one of the easiest and most entertaining of 
modern comedies in the reading, and we should think in 
every way adapted to the stage. Cumberland’s affected 
interest and condescending pity for Goldsmith is quite ludi- 
crous. He could not have written such a play, if he had 
worked his pen and fingers both to the stump. But the 
popularity of Goldsmith’s two principal poems, was owing 
more to the time in which they appeared, than to their intrin- 
sic merit. It was the recoil from art to nature, from artifice 
to simplicity. ‘There are a great many feeble lines in them. 
There is seldom one at which you stop on account of some- 
thing peculiarly poetical. He has many of those words, too, 
Which we have complained of in Pope. He produces the 
effect, however, which. a kind hearted man always will, who 
is not afraid to express himself as is natural to him. You 
love him, and are pleased with yourself and every body 
about you. Some of his scenes were new in poetry in his 
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day, and are given with truth and feeling. But his fame 
must rest mainly on his two plays and his Vicar of Wake. 
field. it would be well for many others had they so good 
foundations. 

Mr. Hazlitt’s criticism upon Burns is in very good taste, 
excepting in the manner. Few who read Burns, we think, 
could object to any part of it, except the doubts expressed as 
to the merits of «* Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled ;” nor need 
he have given us the whole of Tam o’Shanter, nor so much of 
the Cotter’s Saturday Night, to prove the truth of his re. 
marks. It is rather too barefaced book-making. 

We wish more had been said upon the old Ballads. As Mr, 
Hazlitt has the good taste tolike them, and his book has been 
generaily read in this country, it might have put people upon 
reading them who, we fear, now know very little about them. 

We must end here with the dead poets. Imperfect as Mr, 
Hazlitt’s enumeration and notice of them are, we have 
only been able to make.a few passing remarks upon a par‘ 
of those he speaks of. It is a subject much too full and 
varied to be well treated hastily, or in a small compass. It is 
painful parting from them, even after so short a talk with 
them. ‘Thinking of them in the order in which they lived, 
and seeing them drop off from us one after another, throws a 
funereal sadness over the train, and we feel as if all nature 
was going dewn into the tomb. The low grass and the small 
flowers which were as a feeling to them while they lived. 
have come and taken root by their graves, and the tall trees 
have grown up by them and spread their dark shadows over 
them—the stream sends forth a sound of mourning as it passes 
by—the sun takes his farewell there, and the stars of night 
look down and talk with their spirits there. The whole 
earth was theirs while living, and now that they are dead, 
their tomb is the place, 


« Where all the perfumes and precious things 


That wait upon great nature are laid up.” 


When we think of men shut up in darkness, who once gave 
a new and peculiar being to all things, to whom there was a 
gladness in the flower, who saw a beauty and spirit in what 
was common, unnoticed earth to us, and whose soul mixed 
with every thing that grew and moved,—outwards things 
begin to droop about us, and our hearts sink down in the 
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: midst of the sad decay. Yet this is but a passing feeling, 


for as they lived in tie minds and passions of their fellow- 


: men and were kindred with nature, they will still go along 
, with us to the last, and have an existence and presence in all 


' that we see, 
back, in times that are dark and undefined to us, when soci- 


The recollection that they lived so many ages 


ety was so different, and the very earth scarcely looked as 
it now does, and that they are best able to lead us through 


' the obscurity, and are just as we are in all that we value or 





’ our affections. 


love in human nature, brings them nearer to us than if they 
were of yesterday. ‘The great distance we pass over, and 
the unknown and fearful objects lying between us, make 
their resemblance strike us with the more force, and they 
become more fixed in our minds and take a firmer hold on 
It is like the sound of our own language in 


' astrange land. Wedo not consider them as other men of 
- whom we read, for such are but a part of history ; but we take 
' up the works of these, and are let at once into their secret 


thoughts and affections ; they make us merry or serious with 
them, show us all they have seen, and tell us all that they 
like and all that offends them. And what makes this feeling 


> ofintimacy so distinct in us is, that we go to them when we are 


tired of other men’s talk, and wish to be alone ; so that they 
become as a part of ourselves, and there is no sound in their 
communion with us, but it is in our very hearts. What 
engaged their thoughts has little concern with worldly temp- 
tations, or the perplexing cares of life. It has to do with our 
moral and intellectual being apart from outward troubles, 
and by teaching us to look beyond the notice of society for 
our enjoyments, and higher than its honours for our rewards, 
begets in us peace of mind, and a true but just self-estimation, 
which will carry us right onward in youth and be the sup- 
portand glory of our old age. It is like Cambina’s cup— 





‘a drinck of soverayne grace, 
Devised by the gods for to asswage 

Hart’s grief, and bitter gall away to chase, 
Which stirs up anguish and contentious rage ; 
Instead thereof sweet peace and quiet age 

It doth establish in the troubled mynd.” 


We are quite tired of discoursing in the very general way 
that we have been obliged to do, upon the old poets: and as we 
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have not room to be more particular upon the living, we shall 
close with a very few remarks, hoping to have other oppor. 
tunities to take them up at large. 

We feel no disposition to profane the passage with which 
Mr. Hazlitt begins this portion of his labours, by making the 
application of it which he has done. ‘To come immediately 
from those who lived after Milton into the society of the 
poets of this day, with the following quotation upon our lips, 
would savour a little too much of bad taste, self-sufficiency, 
and a want of good feeling. 


“ No more of talk where God or Angel guest 
With man, as with his friend, familiar us’d 
To sit indulgent.” 


The living poets should take it kindly of Mr. Hazlitt, that 
he makes so many consolatory reflections in the introduction 
to his dissertation upon them, relative to the denial of its pro- 
per reward to living merit. He has elsewhere said that the 
world is aspurner of living and a patron of dead merit ; and 
lest his assertion should prove false he has done all in his power 
to make it true. It was frank in him, too, tu confess that he 
could not speak of them with the same confidence as of the 


dead, as he had not the sanction of posterity for his opinion. | 


For our own parts, we had never suspected Mr. Hazlitt of a 
want of confidence at any time. It seems we were mistaken. 
We shall go on then without particularly regarding the 
remarks of a man who, it appears, can have no decided opin- 
ion of hisown. We de not feel the same timid anxiety as to 
our future critical reputation that he does. We are willing to 
form our opinion of the living poets as well as we can, upon 
our own notions of what good poetry is, apart from what 
may be said of them hereafter. We have this to make us 
the more bold, which perhaps Mr. Hazlitt cannot take to 
himself, that if they are by and by laughed at, we shall 
scarce live to a share of the ridicule. 

Of Mrs. Hannah More, Mr. Hazlitt says, ¢ she is another 
celebrated modern poetess, and I believe still living. She has 
written a great deal which I have never read.’ ‘There is some- 
thing very condescending in all this. But we hope that Mrs. 
More’s reputation does not rest on her poetry. She is a 
very vigorous prose writer, and her principles are lofty and 
severe. We should advise Mr. Hazlitt to read her. Mrs. 
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Edgeworth, it is true, is not a poet—we dislike the feminine 
termination of this noun—nor can she share, if she would, 
in the very flattering praise which is given to Mrs. Bar- 
bauld. Mr. Hazlitt cannot make compliment to her by 
saying, ‘She is a very pretty poetess; and, to my fancy, 
strews the flowers of poetry most agreeably round the bor- 
ders of religious controversy.” We have no inclination to 
quarrel with this commendation. We think it just what it 
should be.—Mrs. Radcliffe and Madame D’Arblay, or as we 
like to call her, Miss Burney, are noticed, though not of the 
Nine. Mr. Hazlitt must have read Mrs. Edgeworth, and 
had he no place for her in his lectures? We have said else- 
where what we thought of her system-making in education, 
but we ventured notwithstanding to call her the first woman 
of the age, while Madame de Stael was yet living, 

As we have before been so full upon Lord Byron and 
Moore, we shall. pass them by now. We have not a word to 
say for the «* Pleasures of Memory ;’ but it is painful to meet 
with so gross and unfeeling an attack, as is here made upon 
Mr. Rogers, when it is recollected that he is alive to read it. 
Campbell must not be so given up. His * Pleasures of 
Hope” was more popular for a long time than it deserved to 
be. Every body was quoting or reciting it. The good and 
the bad went equally well, for there is an affluence of loud 
sounding epithets and compounds, ‘The passions and abstract 
qualities of the mind are all personified, no matter how, and 
10 one stopped to inquire, for poetry was not then read with 
the critical eye that it now is. There is a great deal of 
what is styled elegant language, such as answers a good 
purpose at a morning’s call, or on like important occa- 
sions, when, if we are careful to be genteel enough and duly 
interested in what is going on, it is no matter if we do chance 
to be a little indefinite or unmeaning in what we say,—we 
shall still pass for ** very accomplished.” 

‘These faults are much more frequent in the « Pleasures of 
Hope,” thanin Campbell’slater poems. He was a young man 
When he produced that work, and his subject was unfortu- 
nately selected. As little is expected from a work with such 
4 title as froma prize poem. Notwithstanding its serious 
failures in taste, there is an energy and an air of eloquence 
in it—much real eloquence, and many touching passages. 
There are figures formed in a mind truly poetical, and lines ° 
Vol. VHT. No. 2. 40 
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which any one might be glad to have written. Take the 
mother who weaves a song of melancholy joy over her sleeping 
boy,—the maniac girl who lights the pile of fagots on the 
steep of the shore to guide her lover home from sea,—the de- 
struction of Pharaoh in the Red Sea, the closing line of which 
should almost save a poem,—the sufferings and death of the 
Swedish soldiery under Charles,—the birth and destination 
of the soul illustrated by the description of the comet’s course, 


—and the closing address to Hope,—the following passage, 
t0o,— 


* Friend of the brave! in peril’s darkest hour, 
Intrepid virtue looks to thee for power ; 

To thee the heart its trembling homage yields, 
On stormy floods, and carnage-cover’d fields. 
When front to front the banner’d hosts combine, 
Halt ere they close, and form the dreadful line ; 
When all is still on Death’s devoted soil, 

‘The march-worn soldier mingles for the toil ; 
As rings his glittering tube, he lifts on high 

The dauntless brow, and spirit-speaking eye, 
Hails in his heart the triumph yet to come, 

And hears thy stormy music in the drum.” 


‘There is compactness and energy in this. The preparation 
for closing in fight is given in a fine line, with a deadly fixed- 
ness of purpose, and then it warms up and closes with one 
full of inspiration, and the whole is made visible. It requires 
a mind poetically vigorous and impassioned, to produce pas- 
sages like this. We know that poetry has many qualities not 
found in this extract,—but it is enough for our purpose that 
it is poetry. When powerful, sudden, and elevated passions 
become non-essentials in poetry, we will give up Campbell. 
The faults in this quotation are what are common to him 
elsewhere in this poem, and are obvious cnough. The word 
‘‘ combine” is used very indefinitely, and enfeebles a couplet 
otherwise remarkably strong and close. We find very bad 
passages ; and the following line is characteristic of his princi- 
pal fault,—an unwillingness to give a thought simply and out 
of figure. Itwas undoubtedly intended for effect :-— 


“ To Friendship weeping at the couch of Woe.” 


Now these figures look as if cut out of wood. We doubt 
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whether there be in Campbell another line so bad as those 
which we will now give. We suspect that they were pilfered 
from the Epistle of Eloisa to Abelard, or the Rape of the Lock,— 


“ Extatic throbs the fluttering heart employ.” 
«¢ While woman’s softer soul in woe dissolv’d aloud.” 


There are like faults in all the places referred to, but 
neither they, nor the indiscriminate attack of Mr. Hazlitt, are 
enough to kill his beauties. Campbell’s reputation does not 
rest on his Pleasures of Hope, nor on Gertrude of Wyoming. 
Both his friends and enemies are in the habit of calling the 
latter his best work. There are fewer faults in it, than in the 
former. ‘There is a certain tender emotion produced in read- 
ing it, and here and there are rather beautiful descriptions, 
but it is thin and watery. O’Connor’s Child is his glory. 
His minor poems would be as good, only that they are short- 
er, and cannot admit of as much variety. O’Connor’s Child 
is perfectly simple ; nothing scems got up for effect ; it is true, 
natural pathos, it is wild without any extravagance ; the sa- 
cred fire of poetry bursts up in full splendour, and blazes 
through the whole of it with intense heat. If we had room, 
we would quote. Itis well that we have not, for we might, as 
Mr. Hazlitt sometimes does, give the whole. Lochiel’s 
Warning is full of daring and passion, and the Wizard finely 
visionary. ** Hohenlinden” is remarkable for its scenery, all 
the stir and spirit of battle, and there is a full fire and roar of 
cannon kept up from the beginning of the fight, till it dies 
away in the last melancholy stanza. The « Battle of the Bal- 
tic” has all that is in this last, with more variety and novelty 
of scenery and images, with a delightful mixing in of the old 
ballad simplicity. As for «Ye Mariners of England,” it is 
sung all over our country, in spite of our politics. Mr. Camp- 
bell need not fear ;—no narrow system of others in poetry can 
ever hurt him. Let him but give loose to his genius, and 
write more stanzas after the same manner with these, and 
they will all be read together, forever. 

If variety of powers in a single mind be accounted genius, 
who among modern poets shall be placed before Crabbe? We 
do not mean by this, that certain quickness and aptitude for 
any thing, no matter what, by which some men perform pret- 
ty well whatever they choose to undertake, or like Bunyan’s 
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‘«¢ 'Talkative,’’ can discourse you what you will; “will talk of 
things heavenly or things earthly, things moral or things 
evangelical, things sacred or things profane, things past or 
things to come, things foreign or things at home, things more 
essential or things circumstantial.”’—This is what we call 
smartness, or sometimes dignify with the title of talent. But 
it is rather a misfortune than a blessing to the man who pos- 
sesses it, and to his neighbours ; for he will have an active part 
in whatever is done or said, yet all that comes from him is, at 
most, but second best. Yet his versatility astonishes the by- 
standers. What would he be, could he condescend to devote 
his powers to a single pursuit! He would be only a second 
rate man in that. His changeis his weakness, a want of a 
particular bent of mind, arising not from an intense universal 
Jove, but a knowing all things superficially, and a caring 
little for any thing. We mean not that variety of powers 
which makes a man turn poet, politician, divine, artist, mathe- 
matician, metaphysician, chemist, and botanist, with the al- 
terations of fashion or whim, but that by which one feels and 
sees in all its changes and relations the particular object for 
which nature seems solely to have made him. And this vari- 
ety has Crabbe beyond any man since the days of Shakspeare. 
Reading Shakspeare is studying the world; and though we 
would not apply this in any thing like its full extent to Crabbe, 
yet we do not hesitate to say, that such a variety of characters, 
with the growth and gradual change in each individual, the 
most secret thoughts, and the course of the passions from a 
perfect calm to their most violent tossings, and all the hu- 
mours of men, cannot be found so fully brought together, and 
distinctly made out, in any other author since Shakspeare and 
our old dramatists. Nor is this done by a cold anatomical 
process or anxious repetition. Though every variation is dis- 
tinctly marked, and made visible to us, there is no appearance 
of labour, nor are we left standing as mere lookers-on. It is 
not a dissection of character as has been sometimes said. The 
men and women are living and moving beings, suffering and 
acting ; we take a deep interest in all their concerns, and are 
moved to terrour or deep grief, to gaiety or laughter, with 
them. Nothing but the dramatic form could imbody us more 
completely in them. Notwithstanding there is such a multi- 
tude of characters, and none of them, except Sir Eustace 
Grey, lying higher than the middle class of society, or engag- 
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' ed in any but the ordinary pursuits of life, yet no repetition 
' is produced.—As in life, some have a general resemblance, but 
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particular differences prevent a flat sameness. 

No one is astronger master of the passions. Peter Grimes, 
the Patron, Edward Shore, the Parish Clerk,—it is endless to 
vo on naming them,—take hold of us with a power that we have 
not felt since the time of our old poets, except now and then 
in Lord Byron. He is quite as good too in playful sarcasm 
The bland Vicar, whom « sectaries liked— 
he never troubled them,” moved to complaining by nothing 
but innovations in forms and ceremonies, whoextracted «moral 
compliment ” from flowers, for the ladies, the fire of whose 
love burnt like a very glow-worm, and who declared his pas- 


sion with all the uncontrolled ardour of Slender,—who protest- 


ed to Mistress Ann Page « that he loved her as well as he loved 
any woman in Gloucestershire,”——the whole story of this once 
«‘ ruddy and fair ’? youth, whose arts were « fiddling and fish- 
ing,” is sustained throughout, and is one of the most delight- 
fully sarcastic and humorous tales everread. ‘There are the 
same particularity, clearness, and nice observation in his de- 
scriptions, but with no marks of the tool. His scenes are just the 
very places in which his men and women should be set down, 
orrather such as they appear to have grown up infrom children ; 
so that the occupations of his people, their characters and the 
scenes amidst which they live, are in perfect keeping with 
each other, and brought together just as they should: be. And 
this gives a feeling, sentiment, and reality to his description. 
Where else could Peter Grimes have been placed than where 
he is ? 


. when tides were neap,— 

There anchoring, Peter chose from man to hide, 
There hang his head, and view the lazy tide 

In its hot slimy channel slowly glide.” 


But we forget that Peter Grimes, for power and development 
of character unequalled before or since, even by Crabbe him- 
self, and placed in the midst of scenery painted with an origi- 
nality and poetry which we have scarce seen before, is shut 
out by Crabbe’s earliest and warmest admirers, the Edinburgh 
Réviewers, because it was thought necessary to write a dis- 
sertation under the title of the word « disgusting,”? and found 
convenient to sacrifice him as an example. For an exempli-. 
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fa fication of their principle, they might as well have taken 

fay Macbeth or Iago, for Peter could equally with them cause a 

; ie poetical dread.—Crabbe’s versification has been compared to 
Pope’s. There is very seldom a resemblance. Itis easy and 
familiar, when his subject is so, and rises with it. It is in. 
finitely more varied than Pope’s, though not so much broken 
as Cowper’s rhyming verse. His language, strongly idiomat.- 
ic, has no bad words in it, and is very eloquent and poetic 
when he chooses. 

We do assure Mr. Hazlitt, that if he and master Leigh 

Hunt undertake to turn such gentlemen as Crabbe into the 
kitchen, they will soon have the parlour all to themselves, 
They may amuse each other as much as they like, and ad- 
mire their own forms and the tie of their cravats, in the full 
length mirror,—there will be but four of them, Hunt and Haz- 
litt in the glass, and Hunt and Hazlitt-out of it, all equally 
agreeable. 

What with the variety of faces we have seen, and such 
mixed and continued talking, we feel too much exhausted to 
say more than a passing word to Mr. Wordsworth. Besides, 
it is getting quite late, and our readers must be growing as & 
weary as we are. We must take another time, when we can § 
begin fresh, and have the day before us. We hope it willnot — 

peice be long before Mr. Wordsworth will give us such an oppor- 
4 Bae tunity, when we shall be glad to visit him and his country friends, 
4 to take a seat by him in his retired dwelling ** green, to the 
he . very door,” and “ in the plain presence of his dignity,’ learn 
Laat to feel a kindred self-respect, and becoming pure through his 
oot teaching, have our minds opened to the beauties that make 
happy thoughts for him. 
Mr. Wordsworth, with a mind perfectly original, with an — 2 
imagination full of forms of beauty and grandeur, and with Fe & 
powers of description unsurpassed by any poet of this age, has — ™ 
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other men, we look at the scenery they are describing, with 


the sense upon us that it is seen by us through the imagina- 
tion; but in Wordsworth this is lost, and every thing he shows 


/ us appears to the eye with the same distinctness and immedi- 
ate reality, as if the object itself was directly before us. 


It may at first seem strange that the poetical interest 


» should be so deep, where there is so slight a departure from 
_ plain experience. It is the change wrought in ourselves that 


gives it. It is we and the pleasures, the business and desires 


’ of life that have been a delusion ; we are made to feel a seri- 


nus concern in what we find in him, and reality itself becomes 


' idle and unimportant. He brings right thoughts and pure 
_ wishes into our minds and hearts, clears our dim imagina- 
' tions, and the poetry of our being becomes its truth. He has 
' formed another creation, but it is one within ourselves—the 
- mountains and valleys, the rivers and plains are the same, 
» and so are the trees and the smaller plants, they are no 


greener, nor are the clouds passing over them any brighter 


’ than before. To our eyes they are the same as when we 


saw them yesterday ; but a new sense is in our hearts, new 
and delightful relations have grown out from them, running 
over the earth and twisting themselves about every little thing 


_ upon it that has life, and connecting its being with our own. 
_ A moral sense is given to all things ; and the materials of the 
_ earth which seemed made only for homely uses, begome the 
_ teachers of our minds and ministers of good to our hearts. 


Here the love of beauty is made religion, and what we had 
falsely esteemed the indulgence of idle imaginations, is found 
to have higher and more serious purposes, than the staid al- 
fairs of life. The world of nature is full of magnificence 
and beauty ; every thing in it is made to more than a single 
end. The fruit that nourishes us is fair to the eye, that we 
may find in it a second and better delight. Lasting and 
purifying pleasures are awakened within us and happy thoughts 
ani images brought into being. Inthe luxury of this higher 
existence, we find a moral strength, and from the riot of im- 
agination comes our holiest calm. It is true that other poets 
have given this double existence to creation, bestowing a 
moral and intellectual being upon the material world, but they 
have done it by hasty suggestions and rapid and short hints, 
with other purposes in view. Mr. Wordsworth carries us 


through allits windings.—he touches the strings of our hearts, + 
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and the vibration makes us feel that they rest upon and con- 
nect themselves with every thing in nature. 

If poetry of this kind has peculiar beauties, Mr. Words. 
worth must remember that it is but a small class of society 
that can see or feel them. He must not be impatient if the 
larger portion give the name of mysticism to what they were 
not born to understand. In truth, what one poet sees to be 
the choicest parts in another, are not what the world at large 
ever think of turning to. ‘That which is more obvious, and 
no doubt very good, is what pleases them, and they are grat- 
HMied with the thought that they have a sense of the whole, 
Shakspeare is more read than any work except the bible, yet 
how many understand a tithe of Shakspeare ? 

No poet since Milton seems so thoroughly imbued with 
old English and the truly poetical language, as Mr. Words- 
worth. There is no affectation in the use of these, or ill sorting 
of old and modern phrases, but every word comes from him 
naturally. His versification, though sometimes tame, is for 
the most part filled with varied harmony. His main fault 
in his ** Excursion” is too much rambling and lengthening out, 
places, of the sentiments and conversation. A little more 
compactness in such parts would give them life and energy. 
This appears to be an accidental, and by no means a frequent 

fault. Mr. Coleridge’s criticism, in his * Life and Opin- 
ions,” upon Mr. Wordsworth, has more good taste and _ phi- 
losophy in it, than any that has been written upon Mr. Words- 
worth, or any other man in modern times. We must except 
from this, however, his objections to the Pedler. We think 
that characters enough like him for the purposes of poetry, 
must have been common in Scotland,—he is in. agreement 
with the scenery, and certainly has an imaginative inter- 
est, which it would have been difficult to have given. to 
an accomplished gentleman—a trio of them would have 
been rather too much. 

We regret closing so very abruptly with Mr. Wordsworth, 
and are no Jess sorry that we cannot find place for Mr. Cole- 
ridge. He is a man of too much originality and genius to be 
described in a half score of lines. 

Though Mr. Hazlitt frequently shows great talent and 
taste, he is not qualified for the task he has undertaken. 
In the midst of what is good in him, he mistakes so grossly, 
that we are led to suspect that he has often picked up his 
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opinions as well as his words from others, and that when he 
fails, it is when he relies upon himself. He is in the midst 
of men of genius in London, where it is no hard thing with a 
good memory and some smartness, and no Conscience about 
thefis, to put together such a book as this. Of his conduct 
in life we know nothing ; nor if we did should we speak of it, 
uniess we might fairly with praise ; neither do we altogeth- 
er like giving an opinion of a man’s secret principles and 
disposition, trom his writings; yet we must say that Mr. 
Hazlitt appears too loose in the one, and too envious and splee- 
ny, where there is room for it, in the other, to treat witha 
correct understanding and a right delicacy and truth of feel- 
ing and sentiment, upon a subject like poetry which con- 
cerns all that is moral and refined and intellectual in our na- 
tures. He is much too full of himself to have a sincere 
love and interest for what is abstractly good and great, and 
more intent upon displaying his own fine parts, than spread- 
ing before his readers the excellencies of others. He is a 
sort of my Lord Boyet to the Nine,—has « kiss’d away his 
hand in courtesy” to his lady auditors of the Surrey Lectures, 
and thinks to be at the top of favour with his fair hearers by 
effrontery towards his superiors. A dapper gentleman he, 
who gets upon Parnassus, whips his boots with his rattan, 
and with a negligent twirl of if, a off the flowers smooth 
by the head. / i, 

If an absence of uniformity in styte constituted liveliness, 
Mr. Hazlitt would be a most sprightly writer; for his 
style is neither the familiar, the classical, the old, nor 
the new, but a strange mixture of all these. Sometimes a 
mock dignity, then a sort of contemptuous negligence, and 
again the tame modern style, which may be called the un- 
meaning, are met with, and in the midst of this last you will 
find a fine old English word or phrase, which is about as 
much in place as a slab of dark rich mahogany set in pine. 
Lest all this however should not be enough, we are sometimes 
relieved from the wearisomeness of prose by a sentence of. 
very tolerable blank verse. After all, Mr. Hazlitt shines 
most in quotations,—* he has been at a great feast of werds 
and stol’n the scraps”—* he has lived long on the alms-bas- 
ket of words”—we « marvel’ the ladies «have not eaten 
him for a word !”? One sentence begins and another ends, and 
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‘ Bi a third is kept together in the middle,—by quotation. — It is a 
aie mad very curious piece of joinery, and well worth the looking 
ie aS at. 
uy fini These things afford entertainment ; but when we reflect 
he ! upon the manner in which he brings before those who attend- 
Che aa ed his lectures, some of his old acquaintance and their 
patie ip! friends, we feel nothing but disgust at him, and doubt of the 
Ha true refinement of an age in which a polite and well educated J 
audience would allow of such gross personalities. If Mr. Es 
) Hazlitt is blind to the beauties of the living poets, it is of lit- FB t 
tle consequence to them or to us, but we are offended at the J 1 
AP vulgarity of the attack upon the characters of Wordsworth FF ¢ 
and Coleridge, nor does he rise in our estimation by seeking [Ft 
| to make, out of the faults of Burns, a defence for licentious- Fu 
paige 4 ness, and a rude attack upon a well principled man. ; tl 
} We hope that the English are not losing their reserve, and J r 
: their reverence of domestic and individual privacy. Stran- — t 
sers who visit them may find it inconvenient, and coarse— — t 
minded people rail about it. It is connected with their best Ff 
feelings, and when they become the mere creatures of socie- Bp 
ty, they will put off that character which has madethem re- Be 
spected. B uh 
s ht 
tj ene yore * & 
14 Pens B79 Art. XIU.—1. La Dicfia Commedia di Daxte Alighieri. Fi- F f 
+f fa renze, 1815. . y 
| Oe ae 2. The Vision, or Heil, Purgatory and Paradise of Dante F vy 
Heed Aligiteri, translated by the Rev. H. F. Cary, A. M. in thre Fe 
is volumes, 1814. t 
ae Be Ir is the fate of many of the Italian writers, to enjoy a : 
i a reputation equally just and splendid in their own country, F 1 
i i and to be comparatively littie known to the rest of the world. y 
4) Such has been more peculiarly the lot of Dante, one ofthe BF 
i earliest, and if Italians are to judge, by far the greatest F 


of them all. He has received for five centuries the title of BF 
Divine, is revered as the father of Tuscan poetry, and many FF ¢ 
of the most celebrated writers of that school have passed FB | 
much of their lives in explaining his difficulties and extolling — 
ee his beauties, Faults, if we may believe the greater part of FF 
ie ibe them, he has none; and the more candid maintain the opin- 
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ion, expressed by Alfieri in one of his manuscripts, that more 
is learned from the defects of Dante, than from the beauties 
of others. With foreign nations, these high claims are not 
only unacknowledged, but derided. ‘The inscription over the 

te of hell, and the stories of Francesca of Rimini and Count 
Ugolino, are the only parts which have been generally ad- 
mired ; the rest of the Divine Comedy is considered as owing 
the high character which it has acquired at home, to its ob- 
scurity only. Dante has been almost wholly neglected by 
the French, and though read by several of the English, is 
mentioned by none as he deserves, and by many with the most 
general and contemptuous censure. Lord Chesterfield has 
the candour or the assurance to state, that as he ceuld not 
understand Dante, by great exertion, he did not believe him 
tobe worth understanding. ‘This we cannot but think is the 
real opinion of many foreigners ; while many more are de- 
terred from the attempt by the bare reputation of the difficul- 
ty. This idea of the extreme obscurity of Dante is indeed 
founded, in some measure, in truth, but principally on the re- 
presentations of the Italians themselves. The Divine Com- 
edy, as Dante informs us more than once, is an allegory, and 
his commentators, as might be expected from the nature of 
the subject, have busied themselves partly in explaining, and 
partly in creating mysteries. After reading through some of 
the easier parts, and supposing ourselves in full possession of 
their meaning, we are told that the larger and better portion 
remains undiscovered, that the obscurity is the greater because 
we do not perceive that it exists, because there is not light 
enough to render the darkness visible. When the commenta- 
tors have agreed that an explanation is necessary, each pro- 
ceeds to give his own, and overthrow those of others. We 
were well acquainted with one now engaged in publishing his 
lucubrations, whe has employed sixteen years solely on this 
subject, and possesses great natural abilities, and he has de- 
clared repeatedly that no person but himself ever completely 
understood Dante,—Petrarch and Boccacio perhaps excepted. 
—It is indeed true, that the meaning of the allegory is too 
faintly disclosed to be discovered with certainty ; but why 
should this deter us from perusing the poem? If we consid- 
er its interest heightened by looking beyond the literal 
meaning, the simplest, most concise, and most obvious inter- 
pretation seems in all respects to be the best. But the story 
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a third is kept together in the middle,—by quotation. It is a 
very curious piece of joinery, and well worth the looking 
at. 

These things afford entertainment ; but when we reflect 
upon the manner in which he brings before those who attend- 
ed his lectures, some of his old acquaintance and their 
friends, we feel nothing but disgust at him, and doubt of the 
true refinement of an age in which a polite and well educated 
audience would allow of such gross personalities. If Mr. 
Hazlitt is blind to the beauties of the living poets, it is of lit- 
tle consequence to them or to us, but we are offended at the 
vulgarity of the attack upon the characters of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, nor does he rise in our estimation by seeking 
to make, out of the faults of Burns, a defence for licentious- 
ness, and a rude attack upon a well principled man.. | 

We hope that the English are not losing their reserve, and 
their reverence of domestic and individual privacy. Stran- 
gers Who visit them may find it inconvenient, and coarse— 
minded people rail about it. It is connected with their best 
feelings, and when they become the mere creatures of socie- 
ty, they will put off that character which has made them re- 
spected. 


" a. 2 Eig ety le 
Art. XII.—1. La Divfia Commbdiia di Date Alighieri. Fi- 
renze, 1815. 


2, The Vision, or Hell, Purgatory and Paradise of Dante 
Alighieri, translated by the Rev. H. F. Cary, 4. M. in three 


volumes, 1814. 


Ir is the fate of many of the Italian writers, to enjoy a 
reputation equally just and splendid in their own country; 
and to be comparatively littie known to the rest of the world. 
Such has been more peculiarly the lot of Dante, one of the 
earliest, and if Italians are to judge, by far the greatest 
of them all. He has received for five centuries the title of 
Divine, is revered as the father of Tuscan poetry, and many 
of the most celebrated writers of that school have passed 
much of their lives in explaining his difficulties and extolling 
his beauties. Faults, if we may believe the greater part of 
them, he has none; and the more candid maintain the opin- 
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ion, expressed by Alfieri in one of his manuscripts, that more 
is learned from the defects of Dante, than from the beauties 
of others. With foreign nations, these high claims are not 
only unacknowledged, but derided. ‘The inscription over the 

te of hell, and the stories of Francesca of Rimini and Count 
Ugolino, are the only parts which have been generally ad- 
mired ; the rest of the Divine Comedy is considered as owing 
the high character which it has acquired at home, to its ob- 
scurity only. Dante has been almost wholly neglected by 
the French, and though read by several of the English, is 
mentioned by none as he deserves, and by many with the most 
general and contemptuous censure. Lord Chesterfield has 
the candour or the assurance to state, that as he ceuld not 
understand Dante, by great exertion, he did not believe him 
tobe worth understanding. ‘This we cannot but think is the 
real opinion of many foreigners ; while many more are de- 
terred from the attempt by the bare reputation of the difficul- 
ty. This idea of the extreme obscurity of Dante is indeed 
founded, in some measure, in truth, but principally on the re- 
presentations of the Italians themselves. The Divine Com- 
edy, as Dante informs us more than once, is an allegory, and 
his commentators, as might be expected from the nature of 
the subject, have busied themselves partly in explaining, and 
partly in creating mysteries. After reading through some of 
the easier parts, and supposing ourselves in full possession of 
their meaning, we are told that the larger and better portion 
remains undiscovered, that the obscurity is the greater because 
we do not perceive that it exists, because there is not light 
enough to render the darkness visible. When the commenta- 
tors have agreed that an explanation is necessary, each pro- 
ceeds to give his own, and overthrow those of others. We 
were well acquainted with one now engaged in publishing his 
lucubrations, whe has employed sixteen years solely on this 
subject, and possesses great natural abilities, and he has de- 
clared repeatedly that no person but himself ever completely 
understood Dante,—Petrarch and Boccacio perhaps excepted. 
—It is indeed true, that the meaning of the allegory is too 
faintly disclosed to be discovered with certainty ; but why 
should this deter us from perusing the poem? If we consid- 
er its interest heightened by looking beyond the literal 
meaning, the simplest, most concise, and most obvious inter-_ 
pretation seems in all respects to be the best. But the story 
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itself is more easy and more interesting, and in_ this, as in 
many other fables, it is rather a concern of commentators, 
than of readers, what mystical meaning we should affix, or 
whether any, to the simple narration. We read through Ho- 
mer, and scarcely look at the expositions of the moral said to be 
involved in his machinery; and are fully satisfied with the 
pleasure derived from Virgil’s description of Hell, without 
tracing with Warburton its relation to the Eleusinian myste- 
ries, or perplexing ourselves with the insurmountable question 
respecting the gates of horn and ivory. 

Our language possesses a production of a humbler kind, 
which bears in the character of its general allegory a strong 
resemblance to Dante’s vision ;—the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
The complete interpretation of Bunyan’s dream is a task, that 
has baffied the efforts of mature and cultivated minds, while the 
narrative is the delight of children, in the humblest classes of 
oes To understand Dante’s work, as far as we under- 
stand these, requires no uncommon strength of intellect. If 
the difficulties, arising both from the vocabulary and construc- 
tion of the Italian language, are greater in him than in the 
rest of his countrymen, they are so far removed by nume- 
rous and valuable annotations, as to exact only an ordinary 
degree of assiduity. It is surprising that this has not been 
devoted to him oftener. 

Another reason why Dante is so little known to the Eng- 
lish especially, is the want of a popular translator, Hoole’s 
versions of Ariosto and T'asso, dissimilar as they are to their 
simple and concise originals, have contributed in no slight 
degree to render them objects of general attention, and con- 
sequently general admiration. It would be more difficult and 
more desirable to present Dante in a translation, which should 
be at once accurate, spirited and harmonious, and we find lit- 
tle that deserves this high praise in the only two we know,— 
those of Boyd and Cary. Boyd has been peculiarly unfor- 
tunate in the choice of his measure. We shall select one of 
his most successful efforts, both to prove our remark, and to 
represent, even in a humble imitation, the gloomy sublimity 
of the inscription over the gate of Hell,—a passage which 
in the original is equally unexampled and inimitable. 


«“ Through me the newly-damned forever fleet 
In ceaseless shoals to Pain’s eternal seat: 
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Through me they march, and join the tortured crew 5 
The mighty gulph offended Justice made, _ 
Unbou tad, ower the strong foundation laid, 

And Love, by Wisdom led, the limits drew. 


Long ere the infant world arose to light 
I found a being in the womb of night 
Eldest of all—but things that ever last ‘ 
And 1 forever last!—Ye heirs of Hell, 
Here bid at once your ling’ring hope farewell, 
And mourn the moment of repentance past.” 


A poem so long, and yet so concise (we trust our meaning is 
evident) as the Divine Comedy, requires a style of verse, 
which can both awaken and support our interest, by its union 
of sententiousness, majesty and liveliness. 

Our heroic rhyme seems adapted to this purpose, far better 
than any other kind of English measure, for one more rapid 
would be too gay, and one more grave would be fatiguing. 
The selection of so unwieldy a species of verse is one of the 
slightest defects of Boyd. He has failed to give it the har- 
mony of which it is susceptible, and by a profusion of un- 
meaning epithets and useless circumlocutions, he has often 
obscured, and generally weakened the meaning of his author, 
Yet Dante is deeply interesting even in Boyd’s version, though 
we should rather refer those, who are satisfied with reading 
him in English, fo that of Cary. ‘This we can pronounce 
with confidence, to be the most literal translation in poetry in 
our language. Not satisfied, however, with rendering the 
sense, he has copied in a great degree the construction of the 
original. He has forced our language into Italian idioms, 
with a license which outrages taste, and almost violates 
grammar. So close is his fidelity, as he probably thought 
it, that while he evinces a complete knowledge of his author, 
he occasionally transfuses into his version the difficulties as 
well as the beauties of the original ; and a few of the more 
obscure parts of the poem exact almost an equal degree of 
attention in the English and Italian. But if he has failed to 
explain with sufficient perspicuity some of the perplexing 
passages of Dante, he has succeeded in many more. Asa 
mere assistant to the English reader, he deserves the greatest 
praise, and in doing justice to all the striking merits of the 
original, far excels Boyd. Cary’s translation has a very, 
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short preface and a few notes. Boyd’s is preceded by some 
just but incomplete observations on the Inferno, but the 
merits of the Purgatory and Paradise are not formally no. 
ticed by either. As Dante’s claims to our attention have 
been so inadequately represented and so hastily disallowed, 
we shall endeavour to state them faithfully, though imper- 
fectly, in a few remarks ; an attempt rendered excusable, if 
not necessary, by the neglect of English writers. 
Dante Alighieri was born at Florence, of noble parents, 
in the year 1265. We learn from the poet himself, that he 
was inspired, at a very early period of life - his ninth year 
say his commentators) with a passion for a lady named Bea- 
trice, and both poet and commentators assert, that his affec- 
tion was purely Platonic ; a supposition much more probable 
at that age, than at one more advanced. This passion, how- 
ever, continued several years without changing its character, 
and so great was the influence of the lady, the docility of the 
poet, and the genius of both, that he derived from his acquaint- 
ance with her the wisest and purest principles. His inter- 
esting guardian was removed by death, in the twenty-sixth 
year of her age. Notwithstanding the purely intellectual 
nature of Dante’s affections, their vigour soon declined, when 
he was deprived of her visible and corporeal presence, and as 
he no longer felt her influence, he ceased to regard her les- 
sons. His unsustained inclinations soon descended to objects 
of a sensual nature, and led him so far in vice as to endanger 
imminently his eternal happiness. Beatrice, now a heavenly 
spirit, still watched over the destinies of her wayward pupil, 
and admonished him of his increasing danger by mysterious 
suggestions, dreams and visions. Perceiving that these 
means were all ineffectual, she obtained permission, as a last 
resort, to exhibit to him the condition of disembodied spirits, 
the tortures of hell, the chastisements of purgatory, and the 
happiness of paradise. Such are the circumstances disclosed 
by Beatrice, in the thirtieth canto of Purgatory; for Dante 
commences, like most epic poets, in the midst of events, at the 
period to which we have just brought our readers. The vision is 
supposed to have happened in the thirty-fifth year of the poet’s 
age, A. D. 1300, and to have occupied three days. The poem 
opens as follows. 


‘In the midway of this our morta! life, 
I found me in a gloomy wood astray 
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Gone from the path direct and e’en to tell 

It were no easy task, how savage wild 

That forest, how robust and rough its growth, 
Which to remember only my dismay 

Renews, in bitterness not far from death. 

How first I entered it I scarce can say, 

Such sleepy dulness in that instant weighed 

My senses down, when the true path I left ;— 
But when a mountain’s foot I reached, where closed 
The valley, that had pierced my heart with dread, 
[ looked aloft, and saw his shoulders broad 
Already vested with that planet’s beam 

Who leads all wanderers safe through every way.’ 


~ On endeavouring to climb this eminence, his course is arrest- 
" ed by three wild beasts, a panther, a lion, and a wolf,— 
_ said by all his commentators to be images of sensuality, am- 
~ bition and avarice,—who not only prevent his ascent, but 


pursue him into the valley. Here while flying breathless be- 


) fore them, he encounters a majestic figure and implores his 


aid. This personage announces himself to be Virgil, and 
after according his protection, discloses a divine commission, 


lately communicated to him by Beatrice, to exhibit to Dante 


the two inferior departments of the world of spirits,—hell 
and purgatory. In conformity with this command, he prom- 
ises his guidance through those regions, adding that his 
own want of Christian faith had excluded him from Para- 
dise, and that Beatrice herself would conduct her pupil there. 
Dante, after expressing a very natural diffidence, which is 
quickly relieved, consents to follow Virgil with implicit sub- 
mission. After reading the sublime inscription already quo- 
ted, they immediately enter the gate of the infernal regions. 
Dante’s hell, like Virgil’s, is subterraneous. Its form is that 
of a hollow cone, the base placed at the surface of the earth, 
and the point at the centre ; the interior is divided into circu- 
lar ledges, and in these the damned are tortured by punish- 
ments of different kinds and degrees, 

The indolent are not suffered to cross the river Styx, which 
here, as in the Eneid, forms a sort of interior boundary to 
the regions of woe. Dante assigns as a reason for this sin- 
gular exclusion, that their lives were so inactive, so perfectly 
negative, that even a seat in hell would be too high an honour. 
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They are not however permitted to wander, like Virgil’s souls 
of the unburied, in undisturbed sadness, but are driven alon 
in a perpetual circuit, by the stings of wasps and hornets. Im- 
mediately beyond the river is the Limbo, which bears a stron 
resemblance in its scenery and inhabitants, to Virgil’s Ely- 
sian fields. Here are the shades of the virtuous Pagans ; for 
Dante, with all Catholics, maintains that the want -of the 
true faith, though resulting from blameless ignorance, is an 
insurmountable exclusion from eternal happiness. Virgil in- 
forms him, that here also were once confined the souls of the 
pious Antediluvians and Jews, but that our Saviour at his 
death entered this region in person and bore them off in tri- 
umph.. The inhabitants of this part of the infernal world 
are exempted from all material tortures, and subjected to no 
other punishment than that of experiencing perpetual and 
unsatisfied desire. Dante proceeds to view, in the following 
circles, the pains inflicted on positive and premeditated of- 
fences. Here he has displayed his exhaustless invention, in 
the great number and strongly marked variety of his tortures, 
but more especially in the peculiar conformity of the punish- 
ments to the crimes. A distinct species of both is presented 
in almost every canto, but we shall illustrate our remark by 
slightly noticing a very few instances. The souls of incon- 
tinent lovers are hurried along in darkness, by an irresisti- 
ble whirlwind, and those of suicides condemned to animate 
trees, and tortured by harpies who prey upon the foliage. 
Murderers are immersed ina torrent of boiling blood, and 
the heads of hypocrites concealed and weighed down by gild- 
ed cowls of lead. We find the degrees of guilt and punish- 
ment increasing as we descend, and the lowest circle is ap- 
propriated to traitors, who are inclosed in ice. At the bot- 
tom of hell, and in the centre of the earth, stands Lucifer. 
After passing this point, the two poets ascend rapidly to the 
surface of the southern hemisphere, where they emerge into 
day. ‘The Inferno is not merely a description of an ingenious 
variety of sufferers, tortures, and executioners. The poet 
seldom descends into a circle, without selecting and addressing 
some individual, generally of great celebrity, often one of his 
own countrymen ; and our thoughts are frequently called off 
from the sombre spectacle before us, by curious and interest- 
ing narrations, vehement invectives, and apt and novel similes. 
Sismondi has translated his story of Francesca of Rimini, and 
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that of Ugolino has been made known to the world by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. We shall only mention in addition, the 
narrative of Ulysses, who informs Dante that he sailed 
through the pillars of Hercules, and discovered land beyond 
the Western ocean.* 

On their return to the regions of light, Dante and Virgil 
find themselves, at early dawn, on a pyramidal island, and 
are immediately accosted by the shade of Cato Uticensis, who 
is removed, we know not why, from his Pagan brethren, and 
appointed governor of Purgatory. 

‘dhe first canto contains a description equally remarkable 
for its intrinsic merits and its apt position. Nothing can be 
more soothing, than, after descending through the continually 
increasing horrors of the eternal prison, to revisit with the 
poets our native sphere, to breath the vital air, to contemplate 
again the dawn an! the morning star, and gaze for the first 
time at the cross of the southern heavens and the majestic 
countenance of Cato, on which its beams are playing. With 
respect to its shape, Dante’s Purgatory is best described by 
calling it his Hell reversed. It is a conical mountain ;—trans- 
gressors are disposed in different circles round its sides, and 
its summit is crowned with the garden of Eden. Into this re- 
gion those are admitted, who escaped eternal perdition by 
repentance previous to death. Through this the poet pro- 
ceeds, and is no longer a mere spectator, as in the Inferno, 
but an actor in the scenes he describes. The seven deadly 
sins are inscribed on his forehead by an angel, and disappear 
one by one, as he rises through the different degrees of pun- 
ishment, till he reaches the terrestrial paradise. 

Here he sees a band of celestial personages, and these, after 
performing several solemn rites, are joined by Beatrice, who 
descends from heaven, like Thomson’s spring, in a shower of 
roses. At the sight of her his passion revives in its greatest 
activity, and he turns round to ask the long tried assistance 
of Virgil, but finds that he has vanished. Beatrice orders 
Dante to direct his regret from the loss of his guide to his 
own offences ; and after relating in his hearing to her heaven- 
ly companions, the history of his errours and her efforts, con- 
cludes by a direct and severe reproof, which extorts from the 
poet a heartfelt confession. His repentance is accepted, all 


"Our readers will recollect that this poem was written nearly two . 
hundred years before the discoveries of Columbus. 
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remembrance of his remitted offences washed away in Lethe, 
and his mind, like «a plant clothed with new foliage,’ is thor- 
oughly renovated and prepared for paradise. 

‘The Purgatory and Paradise of Dante are either wholly 
neglected by foreign commentators, or styled in general terms, 
fallings off from his Inferno. With respect to the Purgatory, 
this remark, if founded in truth, is much too unqualified, 
Though it may seem at first less novel and striking than the 
Inferno, it is, in our opinion, the part of all the three, which 
most invites, and best rewards a repeated perusal. There is 
something wearying and revolting in descriptions of the hope. 
less tortures of our fellow-creatures, which depends on our 
feelings of natural humanity,—feelings too deep to be sus- 
pended by all the art of the poet. Our attention can seldom 
dwell on such images long, and never with unmingled pleasure, 
It is one of the clearest and noblest proofs of Dante’s merit, that 
in travelling through the Inferno, we feel this disadvantage 
no more ; but though it would be difficult to leave our journey 
unfinished, it would be unnatural to wish it longer. We con- 
template, with far more calmness, the sufferings of the souls 
in Purgatory, because we can dwell on their sure prospects of 
future relief, because their punishments are of a milder and 
less degrading nature, and because the design is more evident- 
ly beneficent. The scenery, too, is more interesting than 
that of the Inferno, since it is more like our own, and the 
pathetic passages are introduced much less sparingly. ‘There 
is indeed a spirit of tenderness running through every part of 
the Purgatory, which is deeply affecting, and shows that 
Dante’s excellence by no means consisted solely in gloomy 
grandeur. So pleasing is it as a whole, that itis alike difli- 
cult to notice its defects, and select its beauties. We shall 
make no remarks in this place on the few faults it contains, 
as they are equally displayed in the two other divisions of the 
Divine Comedy. ‘To beauties of the same kind with those of 
the Inferno, it adds many different in their nature, and equal 
if not superior in excellence. We have noticed already those 
of the first canto. Theeighth opens witha description of Even- 
ing, equally natural and novel, and, in our opinion, unrivalled 
in simplicity and pathos by that of any writer whatever. In 
the tenth and twelfth he describes the figures carved on the 
rock, for the reproof of the proud, with a spirit and exactness as 
wonderful as that which he attributes to the artist. In the 
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thirtieth are collected many of the most important and inter- 
esting parts of the poem, the descent of Beatrice, the departure 
of Virgil, her affecting history of the poet’s life previous to the 
commencement of his supernatural journey, and his holy ven- 
eration and sincere remorse are all displayed with such an 
union of simplicity and ornament, as to render this one of 
the most striking portions of the whole Divine Comedy. 

In his Paradise, Dante has introduced the bold and unexampled 
idea of peopling the spheres of the solar system, with the spir- 
its of the blest. He ascends to them with Beatrice, in the 
succession in Which they are placed by the Ptolemaic theory. 
Each planet is filled with those, whose lives were peculiarly 
distinguished by the virtues over which it was supposed to 
preside ; the Moon, for instance, with holy virgins,—Mars 
with warriours forthe Christian faith,—Jupiter with upright 
judges,—Saturn with men of devout and lonely contemplation. 
After visiting all these, and passing through the ¢ Primum 
Mobile,’ Dante ascends to the Empyrean, and there concludes 
his poem. In the Paradise, taken as a whole, it must be ac- 
knowledged that the reader’s expectations are greatly disap- 
pointed, It is the most difficult, and happily least interesting 
part of the Divine Comedy. The poet is perpetually stopping 
to ask questions in natural philosophy and metaphysics, which 
after all are solved much more to his satisfaction than that of 
his readers. He meets with all the saints of the old and new 
Testaments, and with many of the most distinguished worthies 
of the early ages, but seems more intent on rendering his 
dialogues profitable than interesting, and as scholastic theology 
was the favourite topic of his age, it is on this he mainly dwells. 
Dante’s Paradise would probably have been far more pleas- 
ing, had his astronomy been more enlightened. The real 
nature of the heavenly bodies was then scarcely suspected. 
We can hardly conceive the description which one of Dante’s 
powers would have given, had he been acquainted with their 
similarity, as habitable spheres, to our planet, and with the 
variety of their magnitudes, seasons, and satellites. That even 
he should have failed under these circumstances is not so sur- 
prising, as that succeeding poets should have made so little use 
of the interesting discoveries of modern astronomy. There 
are however parts of the Paradise distinguished by poetical 
merits of every kind, in which the author displays his unin- 
cumbered genius, and more than rewards us for his perplex- 
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ing and fruitless disputations. Such is the description of the 
triumph of the blest in the twenty-third canto, of which we 
shall select as many lines as our limits permit. 


‘ As in the calm full moon, when Trivia smiles 

In peerless beauty, ‘mid th’ eternal nymphs 

That deck through all its gulphs the Hee profound, 
In bright pre-eminence, so saw | there 

O’er million lamps a sun, from whom all drew 
Their radiance, as from ours the starry train.’ 


. Prompt I heard 

Her bidding, and encountered once again 

The strife of aching vision. As erewhile 

Through glance of sunlight, streamed through broken cloud, 
Mine eyes a flower-besprinkled mead have seen, 

Though veiled themselves in shade, so saw I there 
Legions of splendours, on whom burning rays 

Shed lightnings from above, yet saw I not 

The fountain whence they flowed.’ 





Previous to any remark on Dante’s claims to our attention, 
we shall devote curselves to a task more unpleasant, but more 
easy,—that of stating his principal defects. ‘There is some- 
times, though rarely, the same strange mixture of truth and 
fable, Pagan and Christian theology, with which the whole of 
the Lusiad is so deeply tinctured. ‘The early part of the poem 
presents us with one of the most glaring instances, in the doubt 
entertained of the truth of Virgil’s communications, because 
the high privilege which they announced had never been con- 
ferred on any, but Eneas and St. Paul. We have touched 
upon his fondness for the metaphysics of the schools, in our 
remarks on his Paradise, because it is displayed principally 
though not exclusively there. 

His work is sometimes rendered obscure by the profusion 
and variety of his learning, and the concise phraseology into 
which it is crowded. We are told in reply by his admirers, 
that it is not he who is obscure, but we who are stupid and 
ignorant, that it is only a proof of the superiority of his talents 
and information over ours ; but we consider this as a repeti- 
tion of the objection, in different terms. Authors are bound 
to display their knowledge intelligibly, or not at all. We 
look to them for information, and must be permitted to com- 
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plain, when we are told that if we were as wise as our masters, 
their lessons would be perfectly intelligible. We would ask 
how far in that case their instructions would be necessary or 
useful ? For most of these general defects we may offer a brief 
and weighty apology,—that they were those of his time, and 
that they have been imitated by the most celebrated poets in 
more enlightened days. ‘There are in the Inferno two short 
passages for which this excuse, were it true, would be insuffi- 
cient. ‘The punishment appropriated to flatterers, seducers, 
and parasites, at the end of the eighteenth canto, is too offen- 
sive to be described in any way whatever. This passage is 
indeed countenanced by translators and praised by commen- 
tators, but it is in vain to tell us, that it is as well expressed 
as the subject admits, that no punishment could be too de- 
grading for such characters, and that no class of offenders 
deserved it better. Allowing these reasons all possible weight, 
we still maintain that Dante, in his detail of sufferings, should 
have considered not only what could be justly inflicted, but 
what could be decently told. We may object also to the vulgar 
incident related at the end of the twenty-first canto, and the 
jocular comment upon it with which the next commences ; for 
the humour, which the lines really contain, is too low to render 
them tolerable, in a poem of much less solemnity and majesty. 
These passages excepted, the Divine Comedy, long and vari- 
ed as it is, contains nothing offensive to the most refined ears. 
There is one well known habit of Dante, which we think an 
errour merely because he has followed it too constantly,—the 
lightness, we may say the negligence, with which he introdu- 
ces many of his most beautiful figures. He just points to their 
principal features, leaves the rest to our imagination and hur- 
ries onward, We complain, we think with reason, that he has 
so very unfrequently endeavoured to amplify his allusions ; the 
more so because those rare attempts are always successful. 
Poets, as observed by Lucan, should present by turns the close 
and theopen flower. ‘Thesame genius which selected the figure, 
may sometimes be necessary to develop its latent beauties ; 
and if it is a merit to be able to condense, it is a charm to be 
willing to display. 

In attempting to do justice to the merits of Dante’s poem, 
we should consider for a moment the age when it was compos- 
ed. It was in the beginning of the fourteenth century,—before 
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any of the present languages of Europe were established, 
before our own poetry commenced with the rude and now ob- 
solete strains of Chaucer,—that Dante presented the world 
with the first specimen of Tuscan, we may say of modern 
literature. It was then that he formed by his Divine Come- 
dy a language, which his succeeding countrymen have glori- 
ed in preserving unaltered, to which foreign nations have uni. 
ted in resigning the palm for flexibility and harmony, and 
which divides with our own the claim to the highest reputa- 
tion in European poetry. But if it is little considered that 
he was the earliest writer of any celebrity in the living 
languages, it is scarcely known, to strangers at least, how 
rich a source of ideas and expressions his work has proved 
to others. Many of the most admired passages in those 
{Italian poets, whose celebrity is more general than his, 
are Closely imitated, if not exactly transcribed from the Di- 
vine Comedy. Ariosto’s idea of sending Astolpho to the 
moon is a natural and easy improvement of part of Dante’s 
Paradise. No portion of the Jerusalem Delivered excites 
more interest than ‘T'ancred’s adventures in the wood, which 
was peopled by the incantations of Armida; and yet after 
reading the account of that, in which Dante has lodged the 
souls of his suicides, we must allow that Tasso has little of 
his own except the style. It would be endless to repeat the 
many passages, which (though unacknowledged and unhon- 
oured) he has furnished to the celebrated English writers, 
who had read him, and the many more derived from him in- 
directly by those who had not. For a large number of the 
most beautiful flowers of modern poetry, the credit is due to 
him as the first if not the only discoverer: As there are few 
from whom so much has been drawn, so there are few who 
have borrowed less. 

The first and highest merit of a poet, originality, is appa- 
rent in every feature of his production, in its general plan, 
its narrative and didactic portions, its machinery and its allu- 
sions. But novelty, though the universal characteristic, is 
far from being the sole recommendation of the various efforts 
of his genius. Of his sublimity foreign critics have formed 
high but limited ideas. They have seen it principally in the 
Inferno, and finding it there, as it should be, dark and terrif- 
ic, have concluded that Dante’s genius, like Young’s, was dis- 
tinguished only by sombre energy. The study of his Purga- 
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tory and Paradise would convince them he could display a 
sublimity milder and more serene, that he could vary it with 
the nature of his subjects, dissimilar as they are. ‘he dry- 
est and most hopeless are never without it long. Even in all 
the chaos of his most perplexed scholastic disputations, we 
are occasionally relieved and illuminated, by an idea equally 
true, novel and sublime. 


‘The sacred influence 

Of light appears, and froin the walls of heaven 
Shoots far into the bosom of dim night 

A glimmering dawn.’ 


Dante’s tenderness, though, like his sublimity, all his own, 
sometimes reminds us of that of his adored Virgil. We per- 
ceive it in his narratives, his reflections and his discourses ; 
but in nothing more than in his figures. This is the merit, 
by which, if by any one more than another, his similes and 
allusions are distinguished. He was, like all the greatest 
poets, a close observer, warm admirer and lively describer of 
nature. No object was too latent or too insignificant for his 
notice. But he drew from this universal source with the 
originality of an elevated mind. He presents no cold and 
trite images of the daily operations and ordinary beauties 
of the material world ; his figures are either wholly original, 
or if he ever selects the more coinmonly observed objects, 
he develops some charm unknown before; he gives them 
some striking personification, he annexes some circum- 
stance calculated to touch the feelings, as well as enliven the 
fancy. A few examples will illustrate our meaning more 
concisely and completely than any thing else we can add. 
The following is so much more copious than most of his 
‘omparisons, that no previous explanation is necessary. 


‘In the year’s early nonage, when the Sun 
Tempers his tresses in Aquarius’ urn, 

And now towards equal day the night recedes ; 
When as the frost upon the earth puts on 

Her dazzling sister’s image, but not long 

Her milder sway endures, then riseth up 

The village hind, whom fails his wint’ry store, 
And looking out beholds the plain around 

All whitened, then impatiently he smites 

His thighs, and to his hut returning in 
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There paces to and fro, and wails his lot 

As a discomfited and helpless man. 

Then comes he forth again and feels new hope 

Spring in his bosom, finding e’en thus soon , 

The world hath changed its countenance, grasps his crook 
And forth to pasture drives his little flock. 

So me my guide disheartened when I saw 

His troubled countenance, and so speedily 

That ill was cured.’—Cary, Inf. C. 25. 


With what an appropriate and impressive aspect has he in- 
vested the morning star by a single line ! 


‘ About the hour, 
As I believe, when Venus from the east 
First lightened on the mountain, she whose orb 
Seems always glowing with the fire of love.’ 
Cary, Purg. C. 27. 


We may observe his power of giving an unexpected interesi 
to the most ordinary operations of nature, in his description 
of the reflection of the rays of heaven from earth ; 


They “ upward rise 
FE’en as a pilgrim bent on his return.”"——Cary, Par. C. 1. 


How is the mind refreshed, after an incessant contemplation 
of supernatural objects, by the following rural images. 


: As the goats 
That late have skipped and wantoned rapidly 
Upon the craggy cliffs, ere they had ta’en 
Their supper on the herbs, now silent lie 
And ruminate beneath the umbrage brown, 
While noonday rages and the goatherd leans 
Upon his staff, and leaning watches them.’ 

Cary, Purg. C. 27. 

‘E’en as the bird, who midst the leafy bower 
Has in her nest sat darkling through the night 
With her sweet brood, impatient to descr 
Their wished looks and to bring home their food, 
In the fond quest unconscious of her toil, 
She of the time prevenient, on the spray 
That overhangs their couch, with wakeful gaze 
Expects the sun; nor ever till the dawn 
Removeth from the east her eager ken ;— 
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So stood the dame erect and bent her glance 
Wistfully on that region.’—Cary, Purg. C. 28. 


But it is his own species which furnishes to Dante his most 
animated and interesting figures. Their daily cccupations, 
their domestic life, their very manners, amusements and 


dress, have all been made subservient to his ever wakeful 
genius. We shaJl commence our selections with two com- 
parisons drawn from the latter sources, as most strongly 
illustrative of his comprehensive yet exact observation. The 
poet likens his own situation, when thronged in purgatory by 
acrowd of eager spirits, to that of a gambler when rising 
from the table. 


‘ When from the game of dice men separate, 

He, who hath lost, remains in sadness fixed, 

Revolving in his mind what luckless throws 

He cast ; but meanwhile all the company 

Go with the other; ; one before him runs 

And one behind his mantle twitches, one 

Fast by his side bids him remember him, 

He stops not, and each one to whom his hand 

Is stretched well knows he bids him stand aside, 

And thus he from the press defends himself ; 

E’en such was I in that close-crowding throng, 

And turning so my face around to all 

And promising, I ’scaped from it with pains.’ 
Cary, Purg. C. 6. 


The following figures are introduced to illustrate the indis- 
tinctness of some of the airy phantoms of paradise. 


‘ As from translucent and smooth glass or wave 
Clear and unruffled, flowing not so deep 

As that its bed is dark, the ‘shape returns 

So faint of our impictured lineaments, 

That on white forehead set a pearl as strong 
Comes to the eye,—such saw [ many a face 
All stretched to speak."—Cary, Par. C. 3. 


If he has the power of giving a new dignity to the most 
ordinary subjects, he has no less that of doing justice to the 
more important and interesting. With what accuracy and 
ee has he represented the finest feelings of the female 
leart ! : 


Vol. VIII. No. 2. 43 
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: My view 
Reverted to those lofty things, which came 
So slowly moving towards us, that the bride 
Would have outstripped them on her bridal day.’ 
Cary, Purg. C. 29. 


¢ And as the unblemished dame, who in herself 

Secure from censure, yet at bare report 

Of other’s failing, shrinks with maiden fear 

So Beatricé in her semblance changed.’—Jd. Par. C. 27. 


To these descriptions of female modesty we may add the fol- 
lowing of maternal tenderness. 





‘ Suddenly my guide 

Caught me, e’en as a mother that from sleep 
Is by the noise aroused and near her sees 
The climbing fires, who snatches up her babe 
And flies, ne’er pausing, careful more of him 
Than of herself, though but a single vest 


Clings round her limbs.’—Jd. Inf. C. 23. 


‘ After utterance of a piteous sigh, 
She towards me bent her eyes with such a look 
As on a frenzied child a mother casts."—Cary, Par. C. 1. 


But Dante’s favourite subjects of allusion are the simplicity, 
helplessness, and playfulness of infancy. Every one has 
admired in Goldsmith a figure of which the application only 
is original. 


‘ 





— Towards Virgil I 

Turned me to leftward, panting like a bahe 

That flies for refuge to his mother’s breast 

If aught have terrified or done him harm.’ 

Id. Purg. C. 30. 


In the twenty-seventh Purg. . Virgil conquers Dante’s un- 
willingness to proceed, by presenting to his mind the idea of 
his auproacking meeting with Beatrice. Dante hesitates no 
longer on overcoming his transient waywardness, and Virgil 


‘ Smiles as one would smile 
Upon a child that eyes the fruit and yields.’ 





In the twenty-seventh Par. a portion of the heayenly host are 
represented under the form of celestial flames ; 
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¢ And like to babe that stretches forth its arms 
For very eagerness toward the breast 

After the milk is taken, so outstretched 

Their wavy summits al! the fervent band 
‘Through zealous love to Mary.’ 


The last figure we shall quote not only serves to illustrate 


- the tenderness of many of his images, but evinces his skill in 
- comparing together objects of the most remote and opposite 
nature. : 


‘ Heaven’s sphere that ever whirls 
As restless as an infant in his play.’ 
Cary, Par. C. 15. 


These extracts are, we think, sufficient to show that Dante’s 
reflections on nature are not those of one who studies her 
only in retirement and observes only her simplest forms. 

But his knowledge of the human heart was not confined to 
the tenderer feelings. His remarks on sentiments of every 
species, whether made in his own person or those of the 
spirits to whom he listens, are so acute and profound as to 
prove that he had studied human life in its most refined, com- 
plicated and disguised state, and what is more, are so lively 
and confident as to shew that he spoke from experience as well 
as reason. As few possessed a mind like his, so few have 
enjoyed so largely the double advantage of cantemplating 
mankind in solitude and society, or united in so eminent a 
degree the active and contemplative life. ‘The nature of his 
work precludes him in a great measure from drawing par- 
ticular human characters ; but we may find proofs of his 
power in this respect, in the peculiar propriety of the speeches 
uttered by some of the most remarkable of his departed spirits. 
We refer as striking examples to those of Capaneus and 
Vanni Fucci in the fourteenth and twenty-fifth Cantos of the 
Inferno. We would rely still more on his occasional reflec- 
tions, but above all, on his vehement and eloquent invectives, 
as proofs of his knowledge of the hearts of men and his power 
of communicating it to others. He possessed all that acute 
and discriminating satire so necessary to give effect to the 
observations of the most profound genius on the endless 
variety of human errour. Where shall we find it exercised 
with a greater union of ingenuity and earnestness than in his 
address to the Popes in the nineteenth Inferno, the observat 
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tions on Italy and more particularly on Florence in the sixth 
Purgatory (so highly extolled by Sismondi) and the conirast 
between the apostles and cardinals in the twenty-first Para- 
dise ? 

To Dante is eminently due the credit, which Hayley gives 
so justly to Cowper, of the rare union of sublimity, pathos 
and wit. We know indeed that he possessed the latter, by 
a few humorous passages in the Inferno; but as we consider 
them misplaced in a poem like his, we had rather have 
remained ignorant of the fact, than have learned it from 
those sources only. But we are not obliged to resort to 
these. We find his wit elsewhere displayed as it should be, 
sometimes in direct reproof, but more frequently in that con- 
temptuous and bitter irony, which adds new dignity to the 
most solemn and majestic eloquence. T’o na‘ural powers, so 
great in number, so various in kind, so eminent in degree, to 
the highest proficiency in ‘the proper study of mankind,” 
Dante united an extraordinary share of classical learning, 
and a freedom in that age no less extraordinary from classi- 
cal pedantry. His work often displays his obligations to his 
predecessors, but alwaysin a manner which diminishes nothing 
of his own credit ; sometimes by beautiful allusions, sometimes 
by improvements on their ideas, which show a genius equal 
ai least to theirs ;—but never by tediously quoting or ser- 
vilely imitating. He acknowledges in express terms the 
advantages he has derived from the perusal of their works. 
To Virgil, in particular, he attributes the style on which he 
vests his own reputation. 


‘Glory and light of all the tuneful train, 

Mav it avail me that I long with zeal 

Have sought thy volume and with love immense 
Have conned it o’er. My master thou and guide, 
Thou he, from whom alone I have derived 

That style which for its beauty into fame 

Exalts me.’—Cary, Inf. C. 1. 


Yet his work is so little a copy of the Eneid, that the merits 
of his thoughts and language, even when of the same general 
nature as those of his master, are varied from them by 
strong and original characteristics ; and his defects are pre- 
cisely those, from which Virgil is of all poets most exempt. 
Does not the example of Dante serve to show that the deep 
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rather to avoid than repeat what has been said before? The 
purity of Dante’s language is sufficiently proved by the cir- 


- cumstance, that in a poem of 13000 lines there are not more 


than two or three hundred obsolete words. For clear and 


_ we believe his own countrymen think an unequalled one, to 


all the distinguished poets of Italy. We could speak highly 
- from experience of the effect produced by the harmony of ius 
_ work, notwithstanding its foreign language and novel measure, 
_ but will not dwell on points so ebvious to the senses of every 


reader. Dante’s production exhibits that union of mental and 


' moral excellence too rare in the works of poets. Others have 
said that if their writings are licentious, their lives were chaste. 
_ We think that as far as respects society the offence would be 


PF ty 


much lighter, and the apology much more suflicient, could 
they say, as Dante might do, that if their lives were faulty, 
their verses are pure. In the Divine Comedy, as in the Jeru- 


_ salem Delivered, there is not a single licentious passage. Its 


_ moral tendency is evident in every line. Its pictures of 


_ rewarded virtue are of the most animating nature, and it 


exhibits vice in the most discouraging situations, detected 


and punished, tortured in hopeless misery, or forgiven only 
after rigorous chastisement and bitter remorse. Yet his mo- 


_rality was pure without austerity, for how severely does he 


_ censure those who give way to causeless melancholy ;— 


é Man can do violence 

To himself and his own blessings, and for this, 
He in the infernal world must aye deplore 

With unavailing penitence his crime, 

Whoe’er deprives himself of life and light, 

In reckless polideeisah his talent wastes, 

Or sorrows there, where he should dwell in joy.’ 


Cary, Inf. C. 11. 


Not satisfied with pursuing his end merely by directing our 
attention to the offences of others, he does not scruple to 
unveil his own. We not only accompany him in his travels * 
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and listen to his precepts, but are the confidents of his errors, 
Few authors have excited an interest so deep for the charac. 
ters of their heroes, as that with which Dante has inspired 
us for his own. He possesses a power, partly resulting from 
the varied excellencies which we have attempted to point out, 
and partly from a certain something, which we confess our- 
selves unable to describe, of producing in his readers the 
most undivided and unwearied attention. Even in the dryest 
passages we are impelled to hurry on, but never induced to 
desist. We need say but little of a poem possessing a merit 
like this ; and instead of enforcing any longer Dante’s claims 
to our attention, we have only to advise our readers to over- 
come the difliculty at first presented by the language, and 
they will enforce themselves. 

Those of our own poets whom Dante most resembles are 
Shakspeare, Milton, and Cowper. With Shakspeare he was 
the poet of nature, with Milton that of the invisible world, 
with Cowper that of Christian morality. He reminds us 
sometimes of Shakspeare, by his insight into the human heart 
in the highest and humblest situations, by his beautiful allu- 
sions to the works of nature, and his power of presenting a 
crowd of ideas ina single word. His similarity to Cowper 
appears more frequently in the strain of his moral sentiment, 
now lofty and now tender, in the indignant satire of his re- 
flections and harangues, and the uniform direction of it where 
it is best deserved. Milton resembles him so much more 
generally and strongly than any other English poet, that we 
shall conclude by a ‘slight sketch of some of their principal 
points of likeness and contrast. Were other evidence want- 
ing, the bare perusal of the two poems proves that Milton 
has largely imitated Dante. It is to Dante that the credit is 
due for the bold and novel sublimity of the general plan of 
both works, for which English critics, from a want either of 
knowledge or of candour, have combined in extolling their 
own countryman. It was Dante that first drew aside the 
starry curtain which surrounds us, and created definite regions 
worthy the sublime but mysterious ideas which Christianity 
had given us of the invisible world. In the description of the 
beings who people those realms, Milton has varied from all 
preceding poets by committing a capital error. We allude to 

that. so well developed by Johnson, of « perplcxing?his poetry 
with his philosophy, of making his infernal and celestial pow- 
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ers sometimes pure spirit and sometimes animated matter.” 
With the exception of one or two instances of trifling inad- 
yertence, Dante has avoided this difficulty by not attempting 
impossibilities. He has been satisfied with giving to the in- 
habitants of his triple kingdom, the qualities of airy phantoms, 
sufliciently material to possess a definite and unvarying form, 
and yet so unsubstantial as to elude the grasp of earthly ob- 


jects.— 


é On shadows vain, 


Except in outward semblance ! thrice my hands 
I clasped behind it, they as oft returned 
Empty into my breast again.— Cary, Purg. C. 2. 





By the time in which Milton has chosen to place the action 
of Paradise Lost, he has precluded himself from an advantage 
of which Dante well knew how to estimate the value. Milton 
has selected a period when the pages of history were a blank, 
and the realms of death a void, and his scenes of happiness 
aud woe are destitute of the spirits so interesting above all 
others to mankind,—those of their departed fathers. The 
Paradise Lost, like the Divine Comedy, opens with a view 
of Hell, but Milton’s description of punishments consists alto- 
gether in a few general, though beautiful passages, and its 
effects on the mind and heart are far feebler than those of 
Dante’s narration, ‘This possesses all the merits of Milton’s, 
and adds to them a degree of copiousness and distinctness, 
which produces an impression both more violent and lasting. 
Of all the ingenious variety of Dante’s punishments, Milton 
scarcely employs any, but those of darkness and fire ; but his 
fire is less intense, and his darkness less deep. Dante’s hellisa 
terrific dungeon; every thing within itis made subservient solely 
to the purposes of torture ;—Milton’s, a world diversified by 
many of the features, and stored with all the treasures of our 
own. Hence, instead of the shuddering horror which over- 
powers the whole soul at the view of Dante’s representations, 
we contemplate the situation of Milton’s demons with an un- 
disturbed and not unpleasing pensiveness. When we sce them 
sitting in quiet consultation on the jewelled thrones of Pande- 
monium, repeating like the heroes in Virgil’s Elysium their 
military exercises, employing themselves in retirement on 


those metaphysical perplexities so pleasing to some of the best, 


of our own race, or listening to music of celestial origin, we 
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eS feel little inclined to dispute the opinion of Belial, that thei{ 
4 ag ie situation might be altered greatly for the worse, or ridicule) 
id aa i the hope of Mammon, that time aud custom might render it} — 
bi } | 4 more than tolerable. Dante’s description of the prince of hell, F- 
ba) ey as well as his kingdom, short as it is, is far more appropriate f- 
te Ht than Milton’s. The Lucifer of the Inferno evinces his tortur F 
he He by speechless anguish, and his disposition by the most fiend.f 

it © } 


Caer ie | like actions. ‘The poet has divested him of all that could ex. 
ai a cite even a doubtful admiration ; and if he has left him anj 
| thing of his former grandeur, it is only to increase our terror, 
He recalls to us his ancient splendour only to render him still > 
| more detestable.— ‘ 
If he were beautiful = 

As he is hideous now, and yet did dare 4 

To scowl! upon his maker, well from him , 
Might all our misery flow.’ am 


ee How often and how justly has Milton been censured for— ! 
' | giving so frequently to Satan’s character the semblance at§ 
’ | least of heroism. If there is all that we abhor, there isf 
much that we admire. Such is human nature that we cannot but : 

| respect the dignity with which he fills the throne even of hell, F 
ne | the readiness he constantly displays to be foremost to act and § 
- suffer for the advantage of his community, the lofty spirit as 
Shee which enables him to feel or to feign a hope in the most des- 
es perate circumstances. When he verifics his promises to his 
| ib bee a Bee subjects by his journey to the newly created world, we con- 
rea e template with admiration his bold and novel enterprise, de- F- 
| ae testable as was its object and ruinous as were its effects. We F 
ob are willing to excuse him from any imputation of meanness F_ | 
in the various disguises he assumes after reaching the sphere i | 
| 
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nee | of day, for we look upon them as stratagems allowed by the 
Be customs of every species of warfare. W hen they are detect- 
ea Be ed and exposed, we are strongly inclined to praise the cour- F 
Bee | age worthy a better cause, with which he singly confronts F , 
Brat ie Gabriel at the head of legions of Angels. Scarcely any F 
eles ie | part of Paradise Lost exceeds in poetic ‘al merit his account 
aa Bt a of his motives, condition and designs, contained in his address 
‘ to the Sun; but does its perusal inspire us with the unmin- 
vite ey sled detestation due’ to the great adversary of our race and 
Pers our Maker? This speech has been praised as containing no 
ai ideas derogatory to the Deity. His perfections are indeed 
| stated justly, but this very circumstance greatly disarms our 
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indignation against an adversary who could acknowledge 
them so fairly. How are we inclined to forget Satan’s malig- 
nity, when we find him displaying, with the most unsparing 
justice, his own ingratitude, disclosing the real feelings ex- 
cited by the mistaken admiration of his associates, half re- 
solved to seek pardon by submission, and deterred from it by 
a prevailing frailty of our own,—the dread of shame, and by 
a rational belief that his repentance could be but transient. 
it is only after being obliged to bid farewell to hope, that he 
forms the resolution of divesting himself of remorse, of plac- 
ing his sole good in evil, and of achieving the destruction of 
unoffending man. He preserves every where the same gloomy 
greatness ; he always elicits our pity and commands our re- 
spect in the character of an « Arch Angel ruined.” He may 
well be. compared to the Sun in a partial eclipse, shedding 
every where around him a light faded and solemn, but by no 
means terrific or baleful. 

If we follow Milton to the celestial regions, we shall find 
that he was largely indebted to Dante for particular passages, 
as well as for the general plan of his heaven. In his account 
of the celestial hosts, he has followed him much less closely. 
Dante has not attempted in his Paradise the delineation of 
any particular angelic characters. His seraphs are not like 
Milton’s,—images of men,—they are presented to us in a 
thousand varieties of form and degrees of distinctness. If 
his Paradise is destitute of any thing similar to the lively and 
well discriminated characters of Michael, Abdiel and Raphael, 
it is also {ree from the celestial battles and their concomitant 
absurdities, which fill the sixth book of Paradise Lost. Mil- 
ton’s descriptions of the Deity have a radical defect, which 
we think places them far below Dante’s. An equal propor- 
tion of both poems is occupied by tedious metaphysical sub- 
tilties, but those of Dante are limited to inferior spirits, 
While those of Milton are appropriated to their sovereign. 
The Creator in Paradise Lost, explains his designs, justifies 
his proceedings and expresses his feelings, not always in the 
most dignified language. We grant that a part of these dif- 
ficulties necessarily resulted from Milton’s idea of giving us 
Clearer and more definite conceptions of the Divinity ; but 
we think the main error lies in the project itself. He has 
committed a fault similar to that of those Italian painters,, 


who have represented the Eternal Father under a visible im- 
Vol. VIII. No. 2. 44 
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346 Dante. fMarch, 
age. Every one who has seen such pictures, will bear wit- 
ness to their tendency to narrow and lower our ideas. ‘To 
give to the Deity an earthly language, is an attempt nearly 
as perilous as to invest him with an earthly form. When he 
is made a definite object of perceptio:x. to any of our senses, 
our thoughts lose in sublimity more than they gain in distinct- 
ness. ‘The Supreme Being of Dante is rather a Power than 
a person; he is represented as pervading the * whole ocean 
of existence ;’ he is described in no other manner than by the 
most distant allusion ; we see his attributes only inhis works, 
and hear his commands only through his ministers ; he every 
where impresses us with that mysterious sublimity so appro- 
priate to our most natural and noble ideas of an infinite be- 
ing. If we except a few fine passages, Milton’s peculiar ex- 
cellence lies in his descriptions of the scenery and inhab- 
itants of Eden. Every touch of his native earth seems to 
renew his vigour; it is here that he excels not only Dante, 
but every other poet. Dante’s Eden,—Paradiso Terrestre,— 
has little terrestrial except the name. All things in it are al- 
legorical, and we cannot but perceive that they are so. ‘The 
soil is watered by rivers of a magic virtue, the atmosphere fill- 
ed with supernatural splendor, we are surrounded by airy 
visions, and find the whole uninteresting in proportion as it is 
unearthly. Above all, it is destitute of the latest and highest 
charm of the Eden we have been accustomed to contemplate, 
—human love. Hence, Dante’s description excites sensations 
far less lively and touching than those resulting from the pe- 
rusal of Milton’s, and as there is nothing to recall them in the 
world around us, their hold on the memory is comparativeiy 
transient. 


a 


¢ Thus in the sun-thaw is the snow unsealed, 
Thus in the winds on flitting leaves was lost 
The Sybil’s sentence.’—Cary, Par. 33. 


We find in Milton’s Paradise all the natural beauties of our 
own earthly regions, in their highest excellence and most 
boundless variety; we breathe an atmosphere as pure as 
Dante’s, but more substantial, and feel that we are roaming 
through a portion of our native home. Instead of the refin- 
ed, vague and unintelligible affection of Dante for Beatrice, 
Milton presents us with the union of the hearts of our first 
parents in their orisons, labours and relaxations, developing 
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with equal simplicity and acuteness the mixed nature of that 
passion, Which can be imagined and may be felt by every one, 
—iisplaying all that is intellectual, without obscurity, and 
all that is sensual, without grossness. Dante is the poet of 
our hours of sober contemplation, When we would escape 
for a season from the vexations of life, when we would relin- 
quish awhile its pleasures and labours that we may resume 
them with renovated interest and unclouded judgment, we 
may accompany Dante through regions far beyond the sphere 
of all earthly objects and feelings. Milion’s description 
merely of the inanimate and irrational charms of Paradise 
will render his memory as lasting as the beauty of rural 
scenery ; and his name could scarcely be better known, or 
more certainly transmitted, were itengraved on every rock 
and inscribed on every flower. But he has fixed it far more 
deeply in human hearts, by his description of the passion 
which so generally sways them; and his Eden must interest 
all but the few, who can contemplate with insensibility, not 
only the charms of nature, but the happiness of domestic 
life, 


a — 
A ‘ of?) LY , 

Arr. XIII. Letters from nih by Morris Birkbeck, Author of 
«© Notes on a Tour through France,” and of Notes on a 
Journey in America,” &c, 12mo. pp. 154. Philadelphia. M. 

Jarey & Son. 1818. 


Tue author of these letters was lately an English farmer 
of considerable property, who being tired of the payment of 
poor-rates and taxes, quitted his native country, in search of 
liberty and a rich soil, in the Western parts of the United 
States. If we may trust his own account, he has not been 
disappointed in either object of his pursuit. His opinion of 
our Constitution is as high as the most inordinate national 
vanity could desire ; whilst his account of the territory where 
he has settled seems almost to realize the dreams of the most 
enthusiastic emigrant. Mr. Birkbeck has gained no small 
reputation by his ‘ Notes’ of his tour from the sea-coast 
to the Illinois; and the present work, though not perhaps 
equal to the former, has considerable literary merit. Heisa 
shrewd observer, and writes with great ease and vivacity. As 
to the correctness of the accounts—we will not say that the * 
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remark which has been made upon the book, that it is a ** mere 
advertising puff,” is altogether just,—but then it is certainly 
true, that Mr. Birkbeck writes very much like an advocate. He 
seems to feel that he has taken a bold step which many may 
be disposed to ridicule as visionary ; and he is perpetually 
labouring to convince his friends, that the event has proved 
him to be wise, and that it is best for them to follow his ex- 
ample. Indeed, the avowed object of his book is to induce 
English farmers to quit what he is ever representing as the 
tyranny and oppression heaped upon them at home, for the 
comforts of the Western wilderness. Accordingly, Mr. Birk- 
beck,—although at the time lte published his book, he had not 
sown his first crop,—undertakes to tell in how many years 
or months (we forget which) a capital may be doubled ; he 
calks of his charmingly * commodious dwelling’—which is 
formed of logs and mud, with a ¢luaur y of a floor and ceil- 
ing of sawn boards ;? he is surrounded with ‘kind and 
agreeable reighbours’—one of whom lives two miles to the 
North-west, and the other about the same distance to the 
South ; in short every thing is comfortable, every thing to 
his liking, except indecd the * roads,’ which he candidly ad- 
mits are in ‘a state of nature.’ ‘This,’ says Mr. B. ¢ is 
the grand inconvenience of a new'country.? We should sup- 
pose it a mere trifle where the ‘ neighbourhood’ is so com- 
pact ; he however immediately consoles himself in another 
way, and adds,—* but it is not to be compared to the incon- 
venience of living at the mercy of a villanous aristocracy.’ 
To those who ‘live at the mercy of a villanous aristocra- 
cy,’ we have not a word to say. For we hardly think that 
any Change in their condition would be for the worse. But 
as this is not the case with those on this side of the Atlantic 
at least, who may resort to Mr. Birkbeck for information, 
we will take the liberty of expressing our doubts, whether 
‘roads in a state of nature’ are the only ¢ inconvenience of a 
new country.” Mr. Birkbeck went to Illinois an experienc- 
ed and scientific farmer, well supplied with requisite farm- 
ing utensils, and what is still better, with a large monied cap- 
ital, with which it cannot be difficult to make the wilderness 
blossom. He went there too with a fixed resolution (it would 
seem) of putting the best face on every thing he should find, 
and the very worst on every thing he had left athome. But it 
is not often that those who are employ ed in reclaiming the wild 
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Jands of this or any other country, are of this description. 
Capitalists seldom go into the wilderness: and those who are 


able to look upon the good and shut their eyes upon the evils of 
_asituation, are generally willing to exercise this-happy dispo- 


sition upon the circumstances under which they are placed at 
home. Mr. Birkbeck’s account therefore of his situation 
and prospects,—if it were correct in itself—could not be ta- 
ken as a fair representation of what is to be expected by the 
great body of emigrants, Many a young man with no capi- 
tal but his enterprise and industry, has been inflamed by the 
stories, Which are every where circulated, of the exhaustless 
fertility of Western lands, until he has imagined that could 
he but calla rood of them his own, wealth and happiness 
would be secured without farther effort. With these hopes, 
he has torn himself from home and kindred ; when, instead 
of the ease, security and independence he had been taught 
to look for, he has found hardships to endure to which he 
had never been accustomed, and efforts to make far greater 
than would have been sufficient to secure him independence 
in the place where he had grownup. Many have sickened 
under the disappointments from this source ; and have cursed 
the delusion which first led them from the homes, to which 
they have no longer the means of returning. Others, pre- 
vented by the same restless spirit which first brought them 
into their new situation. from making the steady efforts which 
are necessary to overcome its difficulties,—adopt the wild, ir- 
recular life of the hunter, and speedily sink to a level with 
the savages, whom they attempt to rival in the chase. We 
have no disposition to undervalue the great natural resources 
of the Western States. But the first settlers of every country 
must be subjected to privations and difficulties. And it is 
mere cruelty to send men away from their homes, under the 
influence of hopes, which can never be realized ; and into 
situations, of whose difficulties they have never been warned. 
We believe the following description, extracted from Mr. 
Birkbeck’s former work, will convey a better idea of what 
most emigrants are to expect, than any they would be apt to 
lorm from the round tables of future profits to be found in 


the present. 


‘The poor emigrant having collected the eighty dollars, re- 
pairs to the land office and enters bis quarter section, then works , 
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his way without another cent in his pocket, to the solitary spot, 
which is to be his future abode, in a two horse wagon, containin 
his family and his little all, consisting of a few blankets, a skillet, 
his rifle, and his axe. Suppose him arrived in the Spring ; after 
petting up a little log cabin, he proceeds to clear, with intense 
abour, a plot of ground, for Indian corn, which is to be their next 
year’s support; but for the ees being without the means of 
obtaining a supply of flour, he depends on his gun for subsistence. 
In pursuit of the game, he is compelled after his day’s work to 
wade through the evening dews, up to the waist in long grass or 
bushes, and returning, finds nothing to lie on but a bear’s skin on 
the cold ground, exposed to every blast through the sides, and 
every shower through the open roof of his wretched dwelling, 
which he does not attempt to close, till the approach of winter, 
and often not then. Under these distresses of extreme toil and 
exposure, debarred from every comfort, many valuable lives have 
sunk, which have been charged on the climate. 

‘The individual whose case is included in this seeming digres- 
sion, escaped the ague, but he lay three weeks delirious in a 
nervous fever, of which he yet feels the remains ; owing, no doubt, 
to excessive fatigue. Casualties, doubly calamitous in their 
forlorn estate, would sometimes assail them. He for instance 
had the misfortune to break his leg at a time when his wife was 
confined by sickness, and for three days they were only supplied 
with water by a child of two years old, having no means of com- 
municating with their neighbours (neighbours ten miles off per- 
haps) until the fourth day. He had to carry the little grain he 
could procure twelve miles to be ground, and remembers once 
seeing at the mill, a man who had brought his sixty miles, and 
was compelled to wait three days for his turn, 

‘ Such are the difficulties which these pioneers have to encoun- 
ter: but they diminish as settlements approach each other, and 
are only heard of by their successors, ‘The number of emigrants 
who passed this way, was greater last year than in any preced- 
ing; and the present spring they are still more numerous than 
the last. Fourteen wagons yesterday, and thirteen to day, have 
gone through this town. Myriads take their course down the 
Ohio. The wagons swarm with children. I heard to day of 
three together, which contain forty-two of these young citizens. 
The wildest solitudes are to the taste of some people. General 
Boon, who was chiefly instrumental in the first settlement of 
Kentucky, is of this turn. It is said, that he is now, at the age 
of seventy, pursuing the daily chase, two hundred miles to the 
westward of the last abode of civilized man. He had retired to 
a chosen spot beyond the Missouri, which after him is named 
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Boon’s Lick, out of the reach, as he flattered himself, of intru- 
sion ; but white men even there, encroached upon him, and two 
years ago he went back two hundred miles farther.’* 


And in one of these Letters, the following observation es- 
capes, Which we think very just and of some application to 
the present subject. 


‘Many people spend the best part of their lives in roaming 
over this vast country in quest ef a nappy spot, which they never 
find ; flying from nuisances which might be removed, or obviated, 
or even supported with half the labour and suffering they experi- 
ence in making their escape from them, into circumstances pro- 
bably as bad, or worse.’ p. 112. 


Mr. Birkbeck in speaking of the advantages of his situa- 
tion says, * that the soil is so easy of tillage, as to reduce the 
expense of cultivation below that I have been accustomed to 


- in England, notwithstanding the high rates of human labour, 
' That the rates of human labour should be high appeared to 
us perfectly natural ; for we had heard that they generally 
' are so in new countries, where labourers are few, and the 
' means of employing industry to advantage are numerous. 
- When therefore we were afterwards told that wages were 
- about seventy-five cents a day, the labourer boarding him- 
self, (pp. 85 and 107), (which can hardly be called high) ; 
> we accounted for the apparent contradiction, by the great 
_ value of money in a country where capital must necessarily 
_ bescarce. Though the money price may be low, yet the re- 


al price—the compensation which the labourer receives, in 
the command which is given him of the necessaries of life,— 
may be very high. But when again we recollected, that 
Mr. Birkbeck had said or intimated, more than once, 
that labour might be obtained on terms not higher than in 
England (pp. 30, 85,) we were somewhat confounded. We 
do not believe that Mr. Birkbeck was misled himself, (how- 


> ever he might think to mislead his readers,) by overlooking 


the difference between the real and the money price of an ar- 
ticle. If then it be true, that labour is as cheap in Illinois as 
in England, it must be owing to one of two causes. Either 


_ there must be a great many poor emigrants, who, having 


spent their all in getting to this land of promise, are willing 
to sell their labour for less than it is really worth in such a 


* Birkbeck’s “ Notes,” pp. 50—53. 
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| { ‘ | i: ital sufficient to advance the labourer his present support for 
i 1 bas eee the sake of the future profits of his work. ¢ Yet,’ Mr. Birk. 
1 A ae + beck tells us, ¢ no man [in Illinois] remains in poverty who 
: | eS ee possesses even moderate industry and economy, and especial- 
Vee tt ly of time.’ (p.98.) But Mr. Birkbeck’s assertions—con. F 
Lee Be tradictory as they are in themselves—will not persuade us F 
bar aie) to believe that the most obvious principles of Political Econ. & 
a iet omy are reversed on the banks of the Wabash. If the price 
| of human labour is not very high, it is owing to one of the FF 
a reasons we have suggested, neither of which is at all con. — , 
Ae | sistent with a state of general prosperity. The fact is, F , 


i capital is no where created in a moment ;—and capital, as we 
= have before said, is seldom carried into the wilderness,—at — - 














EE least for the purpose of being circulated there. For a long F 
NE a time therefore, the ‘ pioneers’ of a new country ‘doremain — 
hee Boies Uae a in poverty.’ In time, capital accumulates, and then ¢ indus. F 
Heth ere aed try and economy’ succeed ;—and so do they every where, a 
ae ; oe 8 least in every part of the United States. We merely men. & 
Wav ar es tion these things as specimens of the zeal (to use no harsher 
aay is expression) with which Mr. Birkbeck maintains the wisdom 
ae: it | of his own choice. His accounts of the present should rath. & 
be | Kt er be viewed as anticipations of the future. And even as § 
Be es ie such they are not strictly correct ;—for when capital shall — 
asa. hs have accumulated, competition will have increased ; the ficld J 
iat GER 4 for adventure and speculation will have been narrowed ; land 
ay ie ae will have risen in price ; whilst, from the soil having been ex- 
ie) as aay | hausted, the expenses of tillage will be enhanced. The & 
iy a if ie Ns amount of this is, that no place unites all the advantages of & 
ran i whe a new and of a settled country ;—a truth, which seems rather — 
me Ay cag obvious, but which Mr. Birkbeck, in his joy at having escap- 
i ut 1 aa: | ed from the * poor-rates’ and ‘tyranny’ of England, seems 
a eed determined to overlook. This determination is a wise and FF 
ey At a happy one for himself, but it may not prove so pleasant in & 
ek Gee its effects to those who may look up to him as an adviser, & 
R i ne In the course of his * Letters’ Mr. Birkbeck makes some 
y sat | judicious observations upon the pernicious influence of the 
Wa sk tee rage for land speculation, in retarding the advancement ol 
Waa eee a | the Western States. 
Weems Ae ae ef 
Lea ie Tie _ ¢Our district affords many eligible situations, but it is unequal 
ae Ay aes in quality of soil; and we have such strong held onthe most de- 
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sirable part of it, that I flatter myselfit will [ not ]be found sufficient- 
ly inviting to land jobbers, who traverse this fine country like a pes- 
tilent blight. Where they see the promise of a thriving settle- 
ment, from a cluster of entries being made in any neighbourhood, 
they purchase large tracts of the best land, and lock it up in real 
mortmain, for it is death to all improvement. 

‘One of the greatest calamities to which a young colony is lia- 
ble is this investment of the property of non-residents, who spec- 
ulate on their prosperity, whilst they are doing all they can te 
impede it. 

‘The wealth of the American merchants, collected as it is from 
the labours of their fellow citizens of the wilderness, seldom 
returns to make that wilderness rejoice, by converting it in- 
to a fruitful field, but is too commonly employed ia retard- 
ing that happy change. This holding back from cultivation 
millions of acres, tends to scatter the population of these 
new countries ; increasing the difficulties of settlers manifold ; 
and occasioning the habits of savage life to be retained much lon- 
ger. ‘The Western States are suffering greatly under this evil.’ 


(pp. 81, 82.) 

But it is not only by tending ‘to scatter the population’ 
that this evil operates. Capital, by being devoted to this ob- 
ject, is withdrawn from the improvement of the lands already 
under cultivation ; the benefits of its accumulation are thus, 
for the time. lost to the community ; and the real poverty of 
the first settlers is continued much longer than it would other- 
wise be. This evil is not confined to the States beyond the 
mountains ; its influence extends throughout the country ;— 
it is however so natural an evil in a country like our own, 
abounding in wild lands and rapidly increasing in popula- 
tion, that it is, perhaps, almost useless to dwell on its effects. 
We however will extract one passage. 


‘ A space exceeding, perhaps tenfold, the amount of lands in 
cultivation, still remains upnappropriated ; and such is the natu- 
ral anxiety to possess land, and the facility with which that in- 
clination may be satisfied in this country, (a state of things likely 
to remain much the same for ages,) that here will always be a 
scarcity of efficient circulating capital, which is valuable in pro- 
portion to its scarcity. 

The merchant invests his profits, and the professional man his 
savings, in the purchase of uncultivated lands. The farmer, in- 


stead of completing the improvement of his present possessions, , 


lays out all he can save in entering more land. In a district 
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which is settling, this speculation is said to pay on the aver 
when managed with judgment, fifteen per cent. Who then will 
submit to the toils of agriculture, farther than bare necessity re- 
quires, for fifteen per cent.? Or who would loan his money, 


even at fifteen per cent. when he can obtain that interest by in- 


vesting it in land? Thus every description of men almost eve- 
ry man, is poor in convertible property. 

‘I think this country affords abundant opportunities of ap- 
plying capital more profitably, as well as more agreeably; than 
in the possession of large tracts of uncultivated land. ‘Take as 
much of it as you can use and enjoy, but no more. Keep your 
capital in activity, and within your power ; and you will soon see 
that two dollars of ready money are worth more than an acre of 
wilderness.’ pp. 119—121. 


Our readers may have been led to suspect from the account 
we-have already given, that Mr. Birkbeck is not always con- 
sistent with himself. Whilst he deals in general statements, 
and round assertions about his situation and prospects, every 
thing is represented as blissful, prosperous and Arcadian. 
‘ Life here is only foo valuable, from the wonderful efficiency 
of every well directed effort.’ «It is astonishing how small 
are the privations we are subject to.? * We have our books, 
our music, our agreeable and kind neighbours, good food and 
clothing,’ &c. &c. But when he incidentally enters upon a 
topic, not so immediately connected with the design of hig 
book, or undertakes a more particular description of objects 
around him, the discrimination and good sense of the author 
betray themselves. Of the ‘agreeable and kind neighbours,’ 
with whom Mr. Birkbeck contrives to while away the mo- 
ments, which ¢ music and books’ leave unoccupied, we may 
form an idea, from the following description of the state of 
society. We premise, however, that we do not make the ex- 
tract for the sake of exciting a prejudice against our fellow 
citizens of the West. It describes no more than what is the 
natural state of society in new settlements ;—a state which 
does not exist long, and which in the older parts of the West- 


ern country has already given place to better ideas of order 
and refinement. 


‘There is nothing that I anticipate with so much satisfac- 
tion and security, as the rapid development of society in our new 
country. Its elements are rude certainly, and heterogeneous. 
The first settlers, unprotected and unassisted amid dangers and 
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difficulties, have been accustomed from early youth to rely on 
their own powers ; and they surrender with reluctance, and only 
by halves, their right of defence against every aggression, even to 
the laws which themselves have constituted. 

‘They have been anxiously studious of mildness in the form- 
ing of these laws, and when in practice, they seem inefficient, 
they too frequently proceed with Indian perseverance to acts of 
vengeance, inconsistent with the duty of forbearance essential to 
socialman. Hence, deeds of savage and even ferocious violence 
are too common to be viewed with the abhorrence due to them.’ 

‘If aman, whom the public voice has proclaimed a thief ora 
swindler, escapes from justice for want of a legal proof of his 
guilt, though the law and a jury of his fellow citizens have ac- 
quitted him, ten to one but he is met with before he can quit the 
neighbourhood, and, tied up to a sapling, receives a scourging 
that marks him for the rest of his life. 

‘In Kentucky, whose institutions have acquired greater matu- 
rity, such events have taken place some years ago ; but now they 
would scarcely be tolerated, and they will soon be matter of his- 
tory only, in Indiana and I[linois.’ pp. 134—136, 


We will indulge ourselves in one more extract, as some- 
what connected with this subject. 


‘In this early stage of society, where the country is savage, and 
many of the people but just emerging from that condition, much 
intrepidity of mind and hardihood of body are indispensable requi- 
sites in the administration of justice. Brass for the face wont suf- 
fice, they must be steel from head to foot. 

‘Your military or fox-hunting experience has, I dare say, fur- 
nished adventures similar to those which are constantly occurring 
here to the gentlemen of the long robe, on their progress from court 
tocourt. The judge and the bar are now working their way to the 
next county seat, through almost trackless woods, over snow and 
ice, with the thermometer about Zero. In last November circuit 
the judge swam his horse, I think, seven times in one day; how 
often in the whole circuit is not in the record. What would our 
English lawyers say to seven such ablutions in one November day ? 
and then to dry their clothes on their back by turning round and 
round before a blazing fire, preparatory toa night’s lodging on a 
cabin floor wrapped in their blankets; which, by the by, are the 
only robes used by the profession here. 

I have an anecdote of a judge with whom Iam well acquainted, 
and, therefore, [ believe it. I give it you as an instance of intre- 
pidity, as wells of that ferocious violence which occurs but too- 
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frequently; by no means, however, as a specimen of the judicial 
character. A few years ago, before he was advanced to his present 
dignity, the foreman of a grand jury insulted him outrageously, out 
of court of course. The man had a large knifein his hand, such 
as hunters always carry about them, and well know the use of; 
but the enraged barrister, with a hand-whip, or cow-hide, as they 
are called, laid on so keenly that he actually cut his jacket to rib- 
bons in defiance of the knife: and when the beaten and bleedin 
juryman made his piteous case known to his brethren, they fined 
him a dozen of wine for his cowardice. 

‘Another anecdote. A notorious offender had escaped from con- 
finement. and, mounted on acapital horse, paraded the town where 
the judge resided, with a brace of loaded pistols, calling at the 
stores and grog-shops, and declaring he would shoot any man who 
should attempt to molest him. The judge hearing of it, loaded a 
pistol, walked deliberately up to the man to apprehend him, and 
on his making show of resistance, shot him immediately. ‘The ball 
entered the breast and came out behind, but did not prove mortal. 
He fell, was reconducted to gaol, escaped a second time, and was 
drowned in crossing the Ohio.’ pp. 88—91. 


But what appears most to delight Mr. Birkbeck in the com- 
munity of which he has become a member, is the liberty al- 
lowed him, not merely of choosing his own form of religion, 
but of showing his contempt for all religion as openly as he 
pleases. None would be more forward than ourselves to op- 
pose the enactment of a law which should undertake to control 
the choice of individuals on this subject ; but we pity the man 
who, whilst he professes indifference upon the subject, avails 
himself of the liberty which the law allows, to throw ridicule 
upon what others, in the exercise of the same liberty of choice, 
have determined to consider as sacred. We do not know 
that Mr. Birkbeck any where denies the existence of a God, 
or directly avows his disbelief in Christianity. But the man 
who talks with complacency of ¢ believing in no particular 
kind of religion ;’ who views all the ceremonies and observ- 
ances with which men are accustomed to acknowledge the 
various dispensations of Providence, as mere ‘superstitious 
rites ;? who considers the believers of any definite creed, as 
sectaries and bigots; who laughs at ‘the attempt to teach 
religion,’ as ¢ the most arrogant of all attempts ;?—such a man, 
however he may occasionally condescend to round a period 
with a salvo about ¢ the essence of true religion,’ can leave us 
in little doubt of his contempt for religion in general, or ¢ of 
any particular kind,’ 


[ March, 
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¢ But what think you of a eommunity, not only without an es- 


' tablished religion, but of whom a large proportion om no par- 


ticular religion, and think as little about the mac 
> you know was the case with myself? What in some places is 


unery of it, as 


esteemed a decent conformity with practices which we despise, is 
here altogether unnecessary. There are, however, some sectaries 


even here, with more of enthusiasm than good temper ; but their 


zeal finds sufficient vent in loud preaching and praying. The 
court-house is used by all persuasions, indifferently, as a place of 
worship; any acknowledged preacher, who announces himseif for 


_ a Sunday or other day, may always collect an audience, and rave 


or reason as he sees meet. When the weather is favourable, few 
Sundays pass without something of the sort. It is remarkable that 
they generally deliver themselves with that chanting cadence you 
have heard among the quakers. ‘This is Christmas day, and seems 
to be kept as a pure holiday—merely a day of relaxation and 
amusement: those that choose, observe it relzgiously; but the 
public opimion does not Jean that way, and the law is silent on the 
subject. After this deplorable account, you will not wonder when 
you hear of earthquakes and tornados amongst us. But the state 
of political feeling is, if possible, still more deplorable. Republican 
principles prevail universally. ‘Those few zealous persons, who, 
like the ten faithful that were zot found by Abraham, might have 
stood between their heathen neighbours and destruction, even 
these are among the most decided foes of all legitimacy, except 
that of a government appointed by the people. ‘They are as fully 
armed with carnal weapons as with spiritual; and as determined 
in their animosity against royalty and its appurtenances, as the 
are against the kingdom of Anti-Christ; holding it as lawful to 
use the sword of the flesh for the destruction of the one, as that 
of the spirit for the other. 

‘Children are not baptized or subjected to any superstitious 
rite; the parents name them, and thatis all: and the last act of 
the drama is as simple as the first. ‘There is no consecrated bu- 
rial place, or funeral service. ‘The body is inclosed in the plain- 
est coffin; the family of the deceased convey the corpse into the 
woods ; some of the party are provided with axes, and some with 
spades; a grave is prepared, and the body quietly placed in it ; 
then trees are felled, and laid over the grave to protect it from 
wild beasts. If the party belong to a religious community, preach- 
ing sometimes follows; if not,a few natural tearsare shed in silence, 
and the sceneis closed. ‘These simple monuments of mortality are 
not unfrequent in the woods. Marriages are as Jittle concerned 


with superstitious observances as funerals: but they are observed , 


as occasions of festivity.’ pp. 42—~44. 
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Who has not observed with what pleasant effect, the Spec. 
tator, Rambler, and their followers, sometimes introduce let. 
ters to themselves, which they never received, with answers, 
written only for publication? It is true that Mr. Birkbeck 
was writing something like a Statistical Account, in which 
matter of fact is generally supposed to be an object of more 
attention than in a humorous essay ;—but then why had not 
he, in this land of religious liberty, a right to adopt this 
mode of conveying instruction, and displaying his own impor. 
tance? Let us observe the well-supported air of self-compla. 
cency with which he executes his design. 


‘ We shall have people among us, I dare say, who will undertake 
to teach religion ; the most arr ogant of all pretensions, I should be 
apt to call it, had not frequent observation convinced me that it 
has no necessary connexion with arregance of character. But 
however that may be, teachers, no doubt, will arise among us.— 
This most sensitive nerve has been touched, and already IL have 
had the pleasure of two communications on the subject of religious 
instruction—both from strangers. 

‘One of them, who dates from New Jersey, writes as follows: 
‘IT have read your notes on a journey from the coast of Virginia 
to the Illinois territory ; and [ sincerely wish you success in every 
laudable undertaking. —The religion of Jesus Christ, disentangled 
from the embarrassments of every sect and party, I ‘hope you will 
encourage to the utmost of your power and abilities. In the gen- 
uine, uncorrupted, native, and pure spring of the gospel, you view 
the world as your country, and every man as your brother, In 
that you will find the best security and guaranty of virtue and 
good morals, and the main spring of civil and religious liberty,” 
Ke. &c.—As this gentleman’s good counsel was not coupled with 
any tangible proposition, his letter did not call for a reply ; in fact, 
the writer did not favour me with his address. 

‘My other zealous, though unknown friend, who dates still 
more to the north than New Jersey, informs me, that many are 
coming west, and that he wants to come himself, if he can “ oer 
the way.” “ We must,” he says, ** have an Unitarian church in 
your settlement. wherever it may be, and I will, if Ilive, come and 
open it. Iam using every means in my power to promote the 
principles in *******, and ultimately to raise a congregation, and 
give, if possible, a mortal stab to infidelity and bigotry.” To this 
gentleman, [his ‘ wxknown friend’| I replied as follows: “ As to 
your idea of coming out in the character of a minister, I have not 
a word to say, dissuasive or encouraging. For myself, I am of no 
sect, and generally in my view those points by which sects are 
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jistinguished are quite unimportant, and might be discarded, with- 
out affecting the essence of true religion. 1 am, as yourself, a foe 
to bigotry ; but it is a disease for which I think no remedy is so 


S effectual as letting it alone, especially in this happy country, where 


itappears under its mildest character, without the excitements of 


"avarice and ambition.” So endeth the first chapter, of the first 


book, of our ecclesiastical history.’ pp. 1283—1350. 


And so we hope, for Mr. Birkbeck’s sake, endeth the last 


‘chapter of * ecclesiastical history,’ with which we are to be 
‘favoured from his pen. If, however, he should see fit to 
‘furnish a second, we advise him to examine his subject, and 


decide what his principles are. Should he come to the con- 


clusion that there is a God, he will hardly think of treating 
> with contempt all the modes by which men seek to do him hom- 
'age; should he moreover be led to suspect that there is some 
’ truth in the assertion that christianity contains a scheme of sal- 
‘vation, he will not think it worth while to view with disdain 
the anxiety which others may show to ascertain what is that 
scheme. If his conclusions should be of a different kind, let 


him avow them,—recollecting, however, that there may be 


> bigots in infidelity as well as in christian belief; but let him 


avow them with that manly confidence, without which we 


) shall not believe such opinion to be the result of an honest 
' examination, 


We have extracted the most interesting parts of this book, 


' and from them our readers wiil be able to form an idea of its 
' merits. For ourselves, we like Mr. Birkbeck better as a 
| writer, than we do as a man,—judging of him from what he 
> has chosen to exhibit of his character in these Letters. He 
| writes in so pleasant a style, that we wish he had given us 
_ more of his composition upon subjects that were worthy of it. 
» If instead of filling his pages with sneers at religion, or with 
| tiresome newspaper declamation about Engtish politics, or 
| With tables of future profits—which his short residence could 
_ hot have rendered him capable of calculating with any degree 
of certainty—he had given us more full accounts of the 
_ country where he has settled,—of its scenery, its natural pro- 
ductions, its soil and climate,—the book would have been more 
_ Worthy of the attention of a general reader, and not less 
{ likely to answer the purpose for which it was written. These 
» topics, of course, are frequently touched upon; but so keen 
| in observer might have given us much more particular and 
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satisfactory information, if he had not preferred exercisin 
his pen on other subjects. It is no excuse that the ¢ Letters 
profess to have been originally written to his intimate friends; 
or that the author had been but a short time in the country ;— 
they are now before the public in the form of a book, and 
it is the author’s concern if he published before he had col. 
lected sufficient materials for a good book. 

The territory (now state) of Illinois is destined to become 
arich and important member of our great confederacy. In 
the middle it is intersected by the river Hlinois. The Wabash, 
an immense river navigable several hundred miles from its 
junction with the Ohio, makes part of its eastern boundary, 
and then runs into Indiana. On the west, Illinois rests on 
the Mississippi; its southern extremities are washed by the 
Ohio and Mississippi, which there unite ; whilst its north. 
eastern corner touches on the Lake Michigan. It lies in the 
same latitudes with the state of Ohio ; and though its soil is 
stated to be unequal in quality, yet in this particular it ap- 
pears not to be inferior to that far-famed state. Mr. Birk. 
beck, speaking of his own farm, which is probably among the 
best in the state, says— 


‘ft is a fine black mould, inclining to sand, from one to three 
or four feet deep, Jying on sandstone or clayey loam; so easy 
of tillage as to reduce the expense of cultivation below that of the 
land I have been accustomed to in England, notwithstanding the 
high rates of human labour. The wear of plough irons is s0 
trifling, that it is a thing of course to sharpen them in the spring 
once for the whole year.’ p. 35. 


Mr. Birkbeck speaks of the excellent flavour of the wild 
grapes, and thinks the climate well adapted to the cultivation 
of the vine. The experiment now making at Vevay, in In- 
diana, will, it is hoped, soon put the correctness of this opinion 
beyond a doubt. 

It might naturally have been expected from the restless 
spirit of enterprise with which our citizens are animated, 
that a country like that on the Ohio, Wabash and Mississippi, 
would have been rapidly peopled. 

It is about thirty years since a small band of adventurers, 
from New England, commenced the settlement of the state of 
Ohio. “There was,” says Dr. Harris, « before this time 
garrison of soldiers on the west bank of the Muskingum, but 
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- there were no settlers or inhabitants in the state of Ohio except 
> Indians, two Moravian towns, and a few trespassers on the 
» public lands.” Oa looking at the map, near the western boun-. 
- dary of the state of Ohio, we observe the names of a line of 
> forts, which, at a still later period, were erected as a necessary 

security to frontier settlers. Not twenty years ago, these 
forts were considered as the extreme limit to which the enter- 
prise of civilized man might dare to push its advances,—to 
have abandoned them would have been to “light the savage 
fires, to bind the victims.” The traveller may now venture 
' beyond them. and he finds himself in the state of Indiana. 
’ Proceeding westerly through Indiana, he comes to the Wa- 
| bash, which he may pass—for the Mammoth has deserted 
' its banks,—and he enters Illinois, where he will find politi- 
cians employed in framing a constitution of government for 
' their newly created state. Continuing still a westerly direc- 
' tion, he will come to the Mississippi, which was formerly 
fixed upon as the western boundary of the United States ; 
but emigration has already passed this limit, and is spreading 


sea RNS bec atas Aetna 


) itself along the banks of the Missouri, and the inhabitants 
> of this territory have, during the present session of Congress, 


applied for admission into the Union. ‘Thus two new states 
are already formed west of Ohio, and a third is about to be 
formed. But in estimating the future growth of what are 


' now called the new states, we are to recollect that the rage 


for emigration is not long directed to one point; it has suc- 
cessively shifted—in its westward march—from the banks of 
the Connecticut to the shores of Lake Champlain, from Cham- 
plain to Gennessee, thence to the Ohio, and from the Ohio it 
has now passed to the Missouri. Kentucky and even Ohio, 
which were so lately considered as unexplored fields for 
adventure and enterprise, are already sending their emigrants 
to Indiana and Illinois; and in a few years, these latter 
states will be sending theirs to Michigan or to some territory 
as vet without a name. And extraordinary as has been the 
rapidity with which new territories have been filling up, 
yet in no instance has it been the effect of a depopulation of 
the old states. On the contrary, the Atlantick States have 
gone on and do go on increasing with a rapidity as wonder- 
ful to Europeans, as the grawth of the new states is to us. 
We have now twenty one states, and probably before these 
sheets shall have passed from the hands of the printer, Mis- - 
Vol. VIII. No. 2. 46 
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ae By! affected by this multiplication of the members of the confed- F 
| i 4 eracy? Foreign jealousy has found here a subject of exulting J 
1 it prophecy. It has lately been asked,* what possible bond of 
i : iit union can subsist between the Northern and Eastern and the F 
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ait ; tion appears to have been confined—merely to a calculation F 
: | 4 of mercantile advantage, it is believed that even here a suffi. FF 
at 4 cient «* bond of anion” may be pointed out. ‘The navigation 
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1819. | 
between different parts of the same nation ; and the manner 
in which it is conducted between countries under different 
' governments, which are always jealous of one another, and 
- frequently in open hostility. 

But it is discovered by the writers to whom we have 
alluded, that the West India trade is to furnish us with sub- 
jects of irreconcilable dispute, and that the Western States will 
never submit to any maritime reguiations—however they are 
demanded by the common interest of the country—which 
may chance to interrupt, for a time, the freedom of that trade. 
To have stated the argument more correctly, it ought to have 
been said, that the Western States will prefer that the ship- 
ping, which is to transport their produce to the Islands, 
should be subjected to regulation by the king of Great Brit- 
ain, rather than by the Congress of the United States. Now 


_ if the intimate connexion pretended between these Islands 


and the Western States does really exist, it is singular that it 
never occurred to those who have, with such laudable exulta- 
tion, made use of the above argument; that the fact was more 
likely, at some future period, to produce an emancipation of 
these colonies from the English crown, than a dissolution of 
our union. We do not undertake to * prophesy” such an 
event, and if we did, we should feel no great anxiety to see 
our prophecy fulfilled. But if there be any force in the argu- 
ment, such is the conclusion to be drawn from it. It is the 
West Indies which are dependent on the United States, and 
not any part of the United States which is dependent on the 
West Indices. It is but a part and a small part of the surplus 
produce of the Western States, which can find a market in 
the Islands; whilst the latter, as experience has repeatedly 
shown, must frequently look to the trade of the United States 
for the most necessary means of subsistence. We shall proba- 
bly seon have new proof of this fact,—for we think, we can 
discern in the insidious argument we have neticed, a pretty 
clear though reluctant acknow ledgment, that our late Naviga- 
tion Law, against which the argument is levelled, is likely to 
accomplish its object. 

But this is the narrowest view of the subject. If we think 
our republican institutions worth preserving—if liberty be 
any thing more than a pretty topic of declamation—if it 
indeed be better to live under a government of laws than one 
of men,x—we have a ** bond of union” which should never be 
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broken. Philanthropy must shudder at the idea of a separa. 
tion. It is indulging in the merest chimera to suppose that 
such an event can be brought about peaceably; for whilst 
the public passions ure calm, it will never be thought of ;—if 
it is to take place, it will be in a moment of excitement, of 
blind irritation and headlong folly. And what would be the 
character of the hostilities between the empires which would 
be formed from the wreck of our confederacy? Resentment 
rages with a tenfold violence, when directed against one whom 
we formerly loved, and upon whom, from our near connex- 
ion with him, we felt a claim for the continuance of his kind- 
“ness and good offices. It is the same in national disputes : 
war, dreadful as it always is, is never half so bloody, vindic- 
tive and cruel, as when it is once excited amonst those who, 
in habits and national character, have many things in com. 
non. Thus it is that civil wars are always marked by deeds 
of horrible violence, no where else to be found. Civilization 
is now advancing with unexampled rapidity ; a just but tem- 
perate estimate of the rights of man is acknowledged and 
practised upon ; every thing is secure ; we scarcely feel that 
we have a government, except in the protection it furnishes 
of our rights: the field for enterprise, industry and honour- 
able ambition is almost boundless, and any may enter it who 
choose: the genius of one clime is brought into close but 
peaceful contact with that of another, and both are animated 
by emulation and enlarged by intercourse. How gloomy will 
be the change, when the security of industry must be ever 
liable to interruption from the approach of hostile invasion ; 
when enterprise must contract its sphere, or risk the inter- 
ruptions which any new jealousy or caprice in a foreign 
potentate, may see fit to cause ; when large military estab- 
lishments must be maintained ; when a strong and discre- 
tionary power must be vested in an individual, to guide the 
operations of the military and to provide for its support at 
the reluctant expense of the people ; when hereditary distinc- 
tions must be established, to secure a safe-guard for the 
throne ; when the avenues to eminence must be closed on the 
many, to give dignity to the priviledged orders ; when—— 
But this is enough. There is nothing now in all this,—at 
least we hope there is not,—for such reflections should he 
familiar to every one. Yet when we are told from abroad, 
that we have no bond of union, that we have no interest in 
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keeping together, it is worth our while to point to some of 
the circumstances which refate the assertion. No—if the 
chain which holds us together should ever be broken, it will 
never be done from a regard to our interests. It will be 
by some short-sighted, local jealousy, seeking on the one 
hand, to avoid the sacrifices which the common good may 
sometimes require; or on the other, to impose on a part 
greater burdens than justice requires it to bear. We have 
then another motive for recalling such considerations to our 
mind, until they become fixed there as the first principles of 
our political reasoning : that we may learn to view with dis- 
trust any feeling of a different tendency, and to demand that 
the necessity of any course of policy, or of any single measure, 
be clearly demonstrated, which may involvein its conse- 
quences the renunciation of such certain and mighty bless- 
ings. 

‘t is to little purpose to read to us from history, particular 
cases in which empires no larger than that of the United 
States have been found incapable of preserving their uni- 
ty. For the United States is not, as other large empires 
have been, composed of conquered provinces, jealous and 
uneasy under a yoke which has been imposed on them 
by force, and watching with anxiety for an opportunity to 
recover their lost independency.—Another circumstance 
which distinguishes us from them is, that our citizens, scat- 
tered as they are, speak a common language. <A difference 
of tongues has ever placed a barrier between neighouring 
nations, more formidable than rivers or mountains, and 
which the arm of conquest or the sagacity of politicians has 
never been able to reniove. Then too we have the same laws, 
for the most part—particularly the people of New England 
and of the North-western States—the same customs,—a com- 
mon ancestry and common objects of national pride,—in 
short we are essentially one people. Add to these circum- 
stances our wonderful facilities for internal communication, 
by which thpse who are far from each other enjoy the advan- 
tages of neighbourhood. And here we cannot omit paying 
a merited tribute to the enterprise of a neighbouring state, 
Which, whilst in uniting the waters of the Atlantic and of the 
west, it is doing much for its own particular advantage, is 
doing still more for the cause of humanity and civil liberty, 
hy giving additional strength to our Union. 
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The question then, whether our territory is too large, 
history does not settle against us. It has been the fortune of 
our country to astonish the world by the success of many of 
its political experiments ; and let us not be confounded or dis- 
mayed, if in some other instances, we are obliged to proceed 
without the encouragement of an cxample. And here we 
might ask, if it would be too visionary to form higher hopes 
of human improvement? We are not extravagant upon this 
subject : the nature of man has not been changed ; but his 
was always a nature capable of indefinite improvement ; and 
although it is still at a melancholy distance from good, it is 
certainly not so bad as it was. ‘The rights and the true 
interests of men are better understood and more respected 
than they were ; national injustice has become an object of 
greater infamy, and sovereigns and people are obliged to 
furnish at least a plausible justification of their conduct. But 
especially—since the principles of political economy have 
been investigated, and, may we not add, since the spirit of 
christianity has been more widely diffused,—it has been dis- 
covered that there are no such contrary and irreconcilable 
interests among nations, as were imagined; and that the 
permanent prosperity of one part of the globe, can in no 
instance be promoted by the ruin or misfortunes of another. 
These principles have, in our country, been boldly and thus 
far successfully applied to practice ; and Europe, after hav- 
ing suffered long and deeply under the influence of a different 
system, is. under the confederacy—fearful and imperfect it is 
true—of her sovereigns, offering some acknowledgment of 
their correctness. Such is not a moment for despondency. 

We have dwelt longer on this part of the subject than we 
intended ; for there is another topic suggested by the fact 
we have been considering, about which there may be a greater 
diversity of opinion. We allude to the effect, which this 
addition to the members to our confederacy may have upon 
the weight and importance of the state authorities. At first 


view, it may seem morc difficult to preserve union amongst 
alarge number of independent sovereignties, thafi amongst a 
few. And if our confederacy were like those which have 
usually been formed,—that is, if the states, in their relation 
to the Union, were in fact independent sovereignties ; or 
even if there were any essential difference in the national 
characters of the people of the several states, this would per- 
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haps be true. But we are not likely to fall asunder from the 
mere weakness of the ligaments that hold us together ;—it 
will probably require a violent effort to divide us. Connected 
as we are, the only effect of adding new parties to the asso- 
ciation seems to be, that in the first place we diminish the 
relative importance of every individual, and next increase the 
difficulties of concert amongst such a number as might be 
dangerous. No single state is even now powerful enough, 
to think of provoking a rupture with the government of the 
nation; and a combination, which should cause alarm, will 
soon require the aid of a greater number than it will be easy 
to obtain. In our opinion, not only is all reasonable fear for 
the Constitution, from the state authorities, thus removed ; 
but we are called upon by this consideration, taken in connex- 
jon With the fact of the extension of our territory, to beware 
lest the state authorities fall into too much contempt. It is 
at least a question, whether it will be possible, in case they 
are blotted out from the system, for our government to retain 
the character of a representative republic. A body to be 
assembled from such an immense distance, as is the case with 
our Congress, and whose operations must necessarily be so 
slow, would of itself present but a feeble barrier to the de- 
signs of an ambitious executive. Besides, we have only to 
look at the map of our country, to be convinced, that, im the 
event of an annibilation of the state sovereignties, there would 
be wanting,—to secure tranquillity and order throughout our 
vast territory, from the centre to all its most distant extrem- 
ities, and to provide for the exigencies, wants, and interesis 
of all its numerous sections,—a power more prompt and 
active, more unshackled and discretionary, than any which 
the Constitution has vested in the general government, or 
than any it is capable of exercising under its present form. 
Indeed. we cannot completely answer the objection of for- 
eigners, that our empire is too large for a free government, 
but by telling them that the duties of sovereignty are divided 
between the general and the state authorities. 

We are aware of the force of local attachments and of 
local jealousies ; but we do not perceive that the danger 
Which may be apprehended from them, would be less threat- 
cning, if the state governments were destroyed. Where 
Seographical distinctions now exist, they would continue to 
exist notwithstanding such an event; where there is any’ 
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peculiarity of manners, it-would remain as apparent ag 
before; where there is any fancied difference of interests 
(for there is no real difference) it would still be remembered 
and watched over. No man, at the present day, entertains 
any apprehension that this country is ever to be divided into 
twenty three petty independent nations. We have had too 
much experience of the blessings of a large empire, to allow 
us to think of such a measure. If we shall ever be so lost to 
a sense of our interests, as to abandon the blessings of union, 
the separation will take place by the secession of some one 
of the great geographical sections of the country from the 
rest. Will tue probability of such an event be diminished,— 
nay, if any thing, will it not be increased, when the states 
have no longer their respective governments? These great 
sectional divisions are now, each of them, divided into several 
independent states, each watching over its own particular 
concerns, pursuing its own line of policy, frequently differing 
from each other in the complexion of their party politics, and 
perhaps at all times animated by a due degree of neighbourly 
jealousy. Remove the state governments, and you make 
these grander divisions the more obvious and more strongly 
marked, by making them the only divisions instead of 
hearing of the citizens of Massachusetts and of New Hamp- 
shire, of Virginia and of South Carolina, we should only be 
known as citizens of the South, the North and of the West ;— 
the views, interests and wishes of the several parts of each of 
these sections would be mingled and blended together, and 
would then be asserted with greater boldness, and become a 
subject of more obstinate controversy, as they would neces- 
sarily command more attention from the whole country. 

We know that there are many, who have so long been in 
the habit of believing that the only danger our Canstitutien 
had to apprehend, was from the power of the states, that they 
may think it something worse than superfluous to say any 
thing in support of that power. For ourselves, we are unable 
to resist the conviction, that they are necessary to the sup- 
port of our liberties ; and without undertaking to predict a 
consolidation, we confess (although we do not mean to enter 
fully into a discussion of the question) that it appears to us 
full as possible that the state authorities should sink into such 
insignificance as to be unfit to perform the duties allotted 
them, as that any of them should so far increase their powe ° 
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: as to become dangerous to the nation. We are aware that 
at the time the Constitution was framed, the fears of some of 
its best friends were of a different kind. ‘The direct opposi- 


tion to the Constitution was powerful and active; the jeal- 
ousies of the people were all awake to any encroachment 
upon the liberties for which they had just been fighting, 
whilst their attachments to the state sovereignties were strong 
and habitual. What perhaps had more weight, was the 
great relative importance and strength which a few of the 
states then possessed. A combination between the two most 
powerful it was thought might prove dangerous to the whole. 
Every thing at that time seems to have justified the opinion 
that the state authorities were more likely to resist the fair 
operation of the national Constitution, than to be themselves 
swallowed up by it. But notwithstanding this, the Constitu- 
tion has gone into full and fair operation ; opposition to it 
has ceased ; and it has been permitted to acquire that foothold 
in the affections and respect of the people, which was alone 
necessary for the development of its great strength. Perhaps, 
too, its friends did not calculate with sufficient confidence 
upon that feature of our government, which distinguishes it 
so much from all otlers of the federal form. We allude to 
the circumstance of the power of the national rulers emanat- 
ing directly from the people, and operating directly upon 
them without the intervention of the state authorities. This 
is so important, as almost to make it a misnomer to call our 
government, federal. We have, more correctly speaking, 
two distinct governments, each formed by the people them- 
selves ; and acting, within its proper sphere, without the 
consent or assistance of the other. But every free govern- 
ment must owe its support to the affections of the people ; 
when these are withdrawn, it will not require a convulsion of 
the country for its overthrow,—it must fall of itself ;—it will 
then go out, without an effort to extinguish it. And if it be 
worth while to inquire which of our two governments is 
likely to be most permanent, we may satisfy ourselves by 
ascertaining, if we can, Which of them is likely to acquire the 
strongest and most lasting hold on the sympathies and res- 
pect of the people. 

«‘ When the States give up the purse and the sword,” said 
Patrick Henry, “ they give up every thing.” It is true that, 
the strength of our government is to be found less in the 
Vol. VIIT. No, 2. 47 
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quantity of power with which itis invested,—than in the na- 
ture of the objects which fall under its cognizance. ‘To the 
national government belong the questions of war and peace, 
of commerce, finance and negotiation,-—the only political ques- 
tions which excite a very permanent or lively interest. It 
stands too as the representative of the common country, and 
naturally arrays on its side a portion of those partiali- 
ties, which every man feels bound to indulge towards his 
country. Its reputation is necessarily connected with all 
those events which speak loudest to the proud and generous 
feeling of the people,—it is reflected from the monuments of 
the brave, and proclaimed by the trumpet of victory. Its 
protection is felt whenever we exult inthe blessings of peace ; 
we must sympathize in its misfortunes too, and biush for its 
disgrace ; for they are the disgrace and misfortunes of our 
ration. What is the nature of the powers left to the states, 
by which to divide the sympathies and attention of the peo- 
ple, thus attracted to the general government? We do not 
mean to undervalue the objects of state legislation; in the 
aggregate, they are of vital importance ; and for that reason 
we wish the state authorities to be retained ; but as they pre- 
sent themselves in detail they appear very unattractive. We 
accordingly find, as might have been expected, that all the 
ambition—at least all the young ambition—of the country is 
directing itself towards the general government, and seeking 
to enlist in its service. Add to these circumstances, the ex- 
tent to which the national executive is possessed of that im- 
mense engine of modern power, termed patronage, and we 

shall find little cause to tremble for its weakness. What has 
a government to fear, whilst it can enlist on its side the pat- 
riotism of the good, the ambition of the great, the interests 
of the selfish? There is nothing to place in opposition to all 
this, unless it be the force of local jealousies ; but these, as 
we have before intimated, do not run parallel with eur present 
state divisions ; nor appear to have a necessary connexion, 
with the state authorities.—We do not mean to intimate by 
what bas been said, that the Constitution. when fairly con- 
strued, has vested more power in the general government 
than was necessary. But believing the safety of the Union 
not likely to be endangered by the portion of power left in 
the states, we have no wish to see that power diminished. 
‘To these governments was meant to be left the care of the mor- 
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als, the improvement, and most of the individual rights and 
possessions of the citizens ; for these purposes we are bound 
ty preserve them ; but to be preserved they must be respected. 

We have perhaps wandered far enough, for we started 
from Mr. Morris Birkbeck’s prairie. But we shall not 
apologize to our readers for occasionally recalling such 
topics to their minds, whatever may suggest them to ours. 
The present period, in the language of the newspapers, is 
the * era of good feelings.” As far as it affords an oppor- 
tunity for more unbiassed discussion of political subjects,—as 
far as it tends to enlarge the circle of social intercourse, we 
heartily rejoice in such an zra. But we wish the time may 
never come, when it will be necessary to remind our fellow- 
citizens of the observation of a profound political writer,— 
that the dangers to liberty ** can never be greater from any 
cause than they are from the remissness of a people to whose 
personal vigour every Constitution, as it owed its establish- 
ment, so must continue to owe its preservation. Nor is this 
blessing ever less secure than it is in the possession of men, 
who think that they enjoy it in safety, and who therefore 
consider the public only as it presents to their avarice a num- 
ber of lucrative employments.” When men are dead to 
national interests ; when they are lulled into the belief that 
affairs will go right, without an effort to direct them; then 
it is that abu:-es creep in and become habitual, and that insti- 
tutions acquire a wrong tendency which it is afterwards 
difficult to correct. ‘The wisest and happiest of human insti- 
tutions are liable to acquire an evil tendency, not only from 
circumstances inherent in their nature, but from the feelings 
and character of the times in which they operate. And we 
are never to acquiesce in a bias to one extreme, which is 
positively bad, because we may imagine the opposite extreme 
to be rather worse. 


—___--—- 


Art. XIV.—The Theory of Moral Sentiments ;—or an Essay 
towards an Analysis of the principles, by which men natur- 
ally judge concerning the conduct and character, first of their 
neighbours and afterwards of themselves. By Adam Smith, 
LL. D. F.R.S. Boston, Wells & Lilly, 1817. 


Wnart is that quality in actions, which is the object of. 
moral approbation, and by what faculty of our minds do we 
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become acquainted with this quality, are questions, which 


have long exercised the ingenuity of speculative men. One 
class of theorists informs us, that there is in certain actions a 
fitness, congruity, or intrinsic excellence, which, like truth, 
is discovered by the understanding, and of which the idea igs 
simple, and of course not to be defined. Another tells us, 
that virtue is the tendency of actions to a certain end, and 
that this end is either directly or more remotely the happi- 
ness of the agent himself. By a taird we are taught, that 
approbation is an agreeable feeling, and virtue the cause that 
excites it. Among the advocates of this last system are Dr, 
Hutchinson, Mr. Hume, and Dr. Smith. Dr. Hutchinson 
believed this feeling to be specific, and assigned for its per- 
ception a distinct faculty, which he denominated the moral 
sense. Mr. Hume and Dr. Smith, while they agreed with 
Hutchinson in considering approbation as a feeling, denied 
the necessity of supposing an appropriate faculty for its per- 
ception ;—the former of these philosophers referring the 
phenomena of approbation to the more general law, by which 
the perception of utility is agrecable to us, and the latter to 
sympathy. Itis the theory ef Dr. Smith, upon which we 
propose to offer some remarks to our readers. 

Notwithstanding the intrinsic diiliculties of the subject, 
and the uncommon ingenuity with which it is treated by Dr. 
Smith,—his theory of moral sentiment has not, so far as we 
know, been fprmally examined by any writer; though if 
seems to have been adopted by none. Before, however, we 
enter upon this discussion, it may be useful to that portion of 
our reader's, who are not much accustomed to speculations of 
this sort, to state, as clearly as we can, what the problem is, 
which is to be solved, and in what its difficulty consists. 

In the contemplation of particular actions, the spectator is 
conscious of the sentiment of approbation; and the quality, 
which is the object or occasion of this sentiment, we denom- 
inate rectitude. But what is approbation and what is recti- 
tude? When I taste a peach, [ have an agreeable sensation ; 
when I understand a mathematical proposition, I perceive 
a truth. To which of these facts is approbation analogous ! 
I observe, for instance, the conduct of a just and benevolent 
man ; I find feelings of approbation, love, esteem, springing 
up in my breast, and I affirm his actions to be right. Now do 
I exercise these feelings because I perceive the rectitude of 
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1819.] Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments. $73 
his conduct, or do I judge his conduct to be right, because it 
gives me these feelings? Butif it be said that the object of 
approbation is the beneficial tendency of actions, or their 
conformity to the divine will, rather than their intrinsic 
nature ;—this tendency or conformity to a rule is, indeed, 
discerned by the understanding ; but the question still returns, 
why are they approved ?—Is it because the spectator per- 
ceives in them somewhat excellent in itself, or because they 
are directly agreeable to him; or has he learned to approve 
of the happiness of another by associating it in some way 
with his own, and of conformity to the divine will, by a 
reference to those sanctions of reward and punishment, which 
may affect himself. ‘Thus, when we examine the founda- 
tion of our approbation of benevolence, the inquiry seems to 
result in one of these three principles: that benevolence is, 
by the constitution of our being, the ultimate cause of a pleas- 
ing emotion ; or that the understanding directly perceives in 
it somewhat excellent and right, which, like truth, recom- 
mends itself at once to an intelligent nature; or that all 
approbation is at last to be referred to the phenomena of self 
love. ‘To answer these inquiries is the design of a theory of 
morals, 

Could we recollect every incident of our lives, from our 
birth to the present moment, so that we could exactly trace 
the formation or developments of all the principles ef our 
moral and intellectual being,—the questions we have stated 
would involve no great difficulty. But we approve, long 
before we consider the nature or object of approbation. 
When we first turn our thoughts to the examination of these 
principles, they are in their maturity ; they have grown up, - 
mixed and modified and changed by a thousand impressions 
and associations ; so that we can no longer, without great 
labour, distinguish what is native and original from what is 
formed and adventitious. It is the province of the theorist 
then, to resolve this compound inte its elements. To do this, 
he must bring together a large variety of cases, which are 
known to involve the principle he seeks, and proceed, in a 
sort of algebraic process, by repeated comparisons and sepa- 
rations of what is unessential, till at last the truth required 
stands by itself, distinct and alone. Or, from some promi- 
nent facts he may assume an hypothesis, and should it be. 
found, on its application, to explain the phenomena, if may 
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be presumed to be true. Thus the moral philosopher may — 
bring together the several classes of actions, that are approv- 
ed, and by a careful analysis of each endeavour to discover F 
| those circumstances, which are common to them all; or, 
observing a general consistency of facts with some one prin- 
ciple, he may assume that principle as the foundation of vir. FF 
tue, and see how far it will account for the moral judgments — 
of mankind. 2 
We shall now proceed to state, with as much perspicuity 
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ye : and conciseness as we are able, the celebrated theory of F ,, 
wae LE Adam Smith. In doing this, however, it is not our intention — 4 
HR we | to give a complete view of this most ingenious system; but — a 
Week only so far to lay it before our readers, as to enable them to J br 
a BE understand its fundamental principles, and judge of the pro. Fc 
Tae i ae priety of the remarks we may make upon it. , a 
avele The great basis of moral sentiments, according to Dr. — ! 
Me hy Smith, is sympathy. Sympathy is that principle of ow — t 
Ra} nature, which leads us to enter into the feelings, affections —& R 


and motives of other men. Hence it follows, that a being —& 
perfectly solitary,—as there would be none with whom he FF 











4 could sympathize,—could have no notions whatever of right F 
1 eras or wrong, of merit or demerit. ‘The primary objects of all — p 
eee i our moral perceptions, therefore, must be the actions of other FF ,, 
id ay Gn men, and we judge of our own, only by applying to them the Fp 
Wein: Gt aay rules we have formed in estimating the conduct of those around Fj 
op Be ee te us. In judging of the conduct of other men, we are con- Fi: 
an a ae RES scious, in the first place, of the sentiment of approbation or § !: 
Ie ; me disapprobation ; and, secondly, we have a sense of the merit FF © 
ee ee or demerit of the agent. Frag if 
Wee a. ee The sentiment of approbation is thus explained. Sympa- — 4 
Bea aed thy is that analogous feeling, which arises from an imaginary §— ; 
. i ut application to ourselves of the circumstances of him with — 4 
Re ae ay whom we sympathize. When the spectator thus places him- — ;, 
RR aaa selfin the situation of the agent, he finds that he can or F 
it id i ee cannot go along with him in the affections and motives by — j. 
‘ i at ai 8 | which he is actuated. If he can, he approves ; if hecannot,he Ff 
eae ae disapproves, In this two distinct feelings are to be noticed ;— [F 
ab tah ae first, the sympathetic passion of the spectator; secondly, the — t 
0 BR Oe emotion which arises from observing the perfect coincidence F ¢ 
¥ i ab ga of this passion with the original passion of the person prin- t 
ae hs ee cipally concerned. The former may be either pleasing or — 
i ee ety painful, according to the nature of the original passion; the — ' 
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latter is always agreeable, and is that, in which the sentiment 
of approbation properly consists. ‘Lhe propriety of any 
action,—by which is meant that quality which moralists have 
commonly denominated rectitude,—consists in the suitable- 
ness of the affection or motive, from which it proceeds, to the 
cause or object that excites it; and this suitableness is noth- 
ing more than that precise kind or degree of affection, with 
which the spectator can entirely sympathize and go along. 


‘When the original passions of the person principally con- 
cerned are in perfect concord with the sympathetic emotions of 
the spectator, they necessarily appear to this last just and proper, 
and suitable to their objects; and, on the contrary, when, upon 
bringing the case home to himself, he finds that they do not coin- 
cide with what he feels, they necessarily appear to him unjust 
and improper, and unsuitable to the causes which excite them. 
To approve of the passions of another, therefore, as suitable to 
their objects, is the same thing as to observe that we entirely 
sympathize with them; and not to approve of them as such, is 
the same thing as to observe that we do not entirely sympathize 
with them. ‘The man who resents the injuries that have been 
done to me, and observes that I resent them precisely as he does, 
necessarily approves of my resentment. ‘The man whose sym- 
pathy keeps time to my grief, cannot but admit the reasonable- 
ness of my sorrow. He who admires the same poem, or the same 
picture, and admires them exactly as I do, must surely allow the 
justness of my admiration. He who laughs at the same joke, and 
laughs along with me, cannot well deny the propriety of my 
laughter. On the contrary, the person who, upon these different 
occasions, either feels no such emotion as that which | feel, or 
feels none that bears any proportion to mine, cannot avoid dis- 
approving my sentiments, on account of their dissonance with his 
own. If my animosity goes beyond what the indignation of my 
friend can correspond to; if my grief exceeds what his most ten 
der compassion can go along with; ifmy admiration is either too 
high or too low to tally with his own ; if I laugh loud and heartily 
when he only smiles, or, on the contrary, only smile when he 
laughs loud and heartily ; in all these cases, as soon as he comes 
from considering the object, to observe how * am affected by it. 
according as there is more or less disproportiot. between his sen- 
timents and mine, I must incur a greater or less degree of his 
disapprobation : and upon all occasions his own sentiments are 
the standards and measures by which he judges of mine. 


‘fo approve of another man’s opinions is to adopt those opin- . 


ions, and to adopt them is to approve of them. If the same 
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arguments which convince you, convince me likewise, I neces. 
sarily approve of your conviction; and if they do not, | neces. 
sary disapprove of it; neither can I possibly conceive that | 
should do the one without the other. ‘lo approve or disapprove, 
therefore, of the opinions of others is acknowledged, by every 
body, to mean no more than to observe their agreement or dis- 
agreement with our own. But this is equally the case with 
regard to our approbation or disapprobation of the sentiments or 
passions of others.’ 

‘When we judge in this manner of any affection, as proper- 
tioned or disproportioned to the cause which excites it, it is scarce 
possible that we should make use of any other rule or canon but 
the correspondent affection in ourselves. If, upon bringing the 
case home to our own breast, we find that the sentiments which 
it gives occasion to, coincide and tally with our own, we neces- 
sarily approve of them, as proportioned and suitable to their ob- 
jects ; if otherwise, we necessarily disapprove of them, as extrav- 
agant and out of proportion. 

‘Every faculty in one man is the measure by which he judges 
of the like faculty in another. I judge of your sight by my sight, 
of your ear by my ear, of your reason by my reason, of your 
resentinent by my resentment, of your love by my love. I neither 
have, nor can have, any other way of judging about them.’ 


The whole account of the matter then is simply this. When 
the spectator would judge of the moral character of the 
actions of other men, he places himself, by an effort of ima- 
gination, in the situation of the agent; if he finds himself 
affected with feelings and motives, similar to those of the 
agent, if he finds the same hopes, fears, passions, springing 
up in his own breast, he perceives this coincidence ; and this 
perception of coincidence, whatever be the nature of the 
original passion, is agreeable to him, and is no other than 
the sentiment of moral approbation. On the other hand, if 
he cannot go along with the agent, if he cannot by the power 
of sympathy identify his own feelings with those he observes, 
this want of coincidence is attended with pain, and he has 
the sentiment of disapprobation. 

The account of approbation which we have attempted to 
state, is an hypothesis, and, like all hypotheses, is to be tried 
by its coincidence with the phenomena it undertakes to ex- 
plain. Let us then now examine how far it is consistent 
with what every one has observed to take place in his own 
mind, when he approves or disapproves, 
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1819.] Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments. S77 
In the first place, then, we think there are numerous instan- 
ces of sympathy without approbation, and even with disap- 
probation, An amateur gives to his friend an account of a 
fine picture he has seen and been induced to purchase ; he 
enumerates with delight all its exceliencies ; its design, its 
execution, the truth of its colouring, aud force of expression. 
His friend enters with complete sympathy into the feelings of 
the amateur, in his admiration, and the consequent purchase ; 
has he therefore the sentiment of moral approbation? We can 
sympathize with the joys or the sorrows of those with whom we 
areconnected; we may judge the conduct they adopt to be entire- 
ly reasonable, and suited to the circumstances in which they are 
placed, without ascriling to them any moral quality. _I may 
enter with strong sensibility into the dis’ress of the beggar, 
who asks my alms s—do [ therefore approve his solicitations, 
asa moral act? We readily sympathize with the appetite of 
a hungry man, and judge the consequent action of eating to 
be perfer tly suitable to the feelings that occasion it. There 
is indeed a sort of analogical sense in which the term appro- 
bation may be applied in these instances. ‘Thus we approve 
the literary tastes and speculative judgments of the scholar ; 
but it is an approbation that implies no moral quality, and 
how we gain the idea of this moral quality of actions, is the 
very thing to be explained. ft may be admitted, that the feel- 
ings in the cases we have stated, are suitable to the canses 
that excite them, and to the actions te which they give rise ; 
nay more, that it is by sympathy we judge of this suitableness ; 
—but how are we to distinguish between that suitableness, 
which is the object of moral approbation, and that which is 
not. This contains the whole difficulty of the problem, and 
this difficulty, it seems to us, Dr. Smith has left untouched. 
Since, according to Dr. Smith, it is by placing ourselves 
in the circumstances of the person, principally concerned, 
that the analogous emotion is excited in our own breasts, 
must not those emotions be the same in kind, that they would 
be, were we actually in those circumstances? ‘The sympa- 
thies of any in:tividual, then, must depend very much on the 
previous constitution of his habits and tastes. ‘The ambitious 
will sympathize with the votaries of ambition ; the voluptuary 
with the voluptuous ; the avaricious with the greedy of gain. 
On what principle of human nature do those writers calculate, 
who send forth their pages of sensuality, but on the polluted 
Vol. VII. No. 2. 48 
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SAT selves? Indeed, does it not follow from this account of the 
ary } | matter, that every sympathetic emotion must necessarily be FF ¢/ 
te 2 a the proper object of moral approbation ; since it agrees with ‘ 
4 ee | the original emotion, and is perceived to do so? If an individ- fc 
Wir eB ual, in a given situation, exercise feelings of envy, or malice, FF 
sates Hl | or revenge, and afterwards a second, in the same circumstan- P 
ate at a ces, exercise the same feelings, it is plain that the first must Fy 
eh altogether sympathize with the second: for, if he bring fully JF jy 
ny home to himself all the circumstances of his neighbour, the se 
4 effect of imagination must be the same in kind, if not in de- e 
Bi al gree, with that of the reality. an 
a ee But as sympathy cannot distinguish between that suitable. FP c¢ 
+e ness, Which is the proper object of moral approbation and — ij 
ek Bea that which is not; so neither does it offer any explanation of J 4) 
eat the different degrees of approbation, with which we contem- FF yj 
aS ela plate different actions. The only circumstances of difference J y¢ 
: in this respect, so far as sympathy is concerned, seem to us FF yx 
| to be the following,—1. The nature of the original passion, FF ty 
considered as pleasing or painful; 2. its strength; 3. the BF ti 
strength or completeness of the sympathy ; 4. the vividness a 
pe ite of the pleasure with which the consciousness of this sympathy cc 
4 gee | affects the spectator. ‘The degree of approbation cannot J ¢h 
ee ee depend on the first circumstance ; because approbation itself ir 
oh Es Big? arises, not from the pleasing or painful nature of the original s] 
fig Sia a feeling, but from our capacity to go along with it. Nor, Fp 
a be Sar secondly, on the strength of the original passion; becausethe [J | 
ee calm and gentle virtues, the exertion of self command, the [Fg 
: his aes suppression and very annihilation of passion, are often the FF 
47 objects of the highest approbation. Nor, thirdly,onthecom- FF ¢, 
pleteness of the sympathy :—as we have already attemptedto — aq 
| shew, this may take place, when there is no approbation that J } 
. a is properly moral. We are here to distinguish between the FP ¢ 
Boas completeness and degree of approbation. It is obvious, that J y 
Teath pi we may thoroughly approve what we do not highly approve. v 
eo The degree of moral approbation must therefore depend on [FP ¢ 
ie 3 the fourth circumstance,—the vividness of the secondary e 
. emotion. The variations of this vividness can, forthe same [— ¢ 
reasons, no more than the degree of approbation connected ee 
| | | with them, arise from either of the circumstances we have v 
whe Sy | just mentioned. There remains, then,so far as wecan see, — 
oe Oe no uther cause that can be assigned for this effect, but the [— lj 
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Unless, therefore, 
the cause and the effect can be the same thing, does it not 


follow, that moral approbation is not the consciousness that 


we can go along with the affections of another, but that it is 
founded on the moral excellence of those affections themselves. 

Not only are there numerous instances of sympathy with- 
out approbation ;—there are also instances of approbation 
without sympathy. How many, who read the story of Regu- 
lus, can, With the full conception of his tortures, rouse them- 
selves to that heroism of integrity which led the Roman Gen- 
eral voluntarily to expose himself to the ferocious cruelty of 
an exasperated enemy. When extraordinary instances of 
generosity are presented to the avaricious, of courage to the 
timid, of decision to the wavering, is it their capacity to go 
along with the liberal, the brave, and the resolute, that gives 
rise to the admiration they experience ;—or is it rather the 
very conviction that, in the same circumstances, they could 
not have felt and acted in the same manner; that these vir- 
tues are beyond their reach, and almost beyond their concep- 
tion? Indeed the difficulty we ascribe to any act of virtue is 
a principal ground of the high approbation with which we 
consider it. And this very idea of difficulty is nothing else, 
than the incapacity we find in ourselves, to exercise the feel- 
ings and exert the efforts which such virtue implies. We 
shrink back appalled from the enterprise, and, in the same 
proportion, we admire that force of self-command and energy 
of purpose, which peril cannot intimidate, nor obstacles with- 
stand. 

In the instances just mentioned, we have followed the ac- 
count of sympathy which our author has himself given. We 
are aware, however, that there is a sense, in which we may 
be said to go along with feelings in others, which, in thesame 
circumstances, we could never have exercised ourselves. 
We can easily conceive of emotions, very different from those 
which would have been excited in us by the occasion, which 
gave rise to these emotions in the person principally concern- 
ed. We have before felt them, perhaps, in other circumstan- 
ces, and in an inferior degree, and we understand their na- 
ture and their effects. There are also partial sympathies, 
which are even heightened by the want of completeness. 
Thus, I may more deeply sympathize with the joy of the 


liberated captive, because I could not enter into the fortitude ' 
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thetic, as well as. our original affections, are referred to a gen- 
eral rule of rectitude ; and the former, no less than the latter, 
are not unfrequently the occasion of self-reproach. We en- 
ter into feelings which we disapprove, and we secretly con- 
demu ourselves that we do so. Nor can this be explained by 
supposing with Dr. Smith, that in such cases, we refer to the 
sy s:ipathy of a more impartial judge; since the sympathies of 
different men cannot be compared with each other, in respect 
to their justness and impartiality; but by applying to them 
some common standard. And that can never be an ultimate 
standard, which is itself to be judged by one more so. 

‘Thus we think, it appears, that approbation is entirely dis- 
tinct from the perception that our affections agree with those 
of the agent, and that either may exist without the other, 
The two sentiments, however, often coincide, and are mutu- 
ally heightened by their union. When we observe the con- 
duct of the devoted friend, the enlightened patriot, the good 
man, we highly approve it; we enter into their affections, we 
clothe ourselves with their integrity and disinterestedness, we 
appropriate the praise and admiration that belong to them, 
and become, in imagination, the objects of the love and ven- 
eration of mankind. Yet the pleasure of these various sym- 
pathies is not approbation, but is founded upon it. In like 
manner, when we look upon the depraved and the abandoned, 
we condemn them, our hearts recoil from their communion, 
because we cannot place ourselves in their circumstances, 
without feeling that we become the just objects of general re- 
probation and abhorrence. In this manner, our approbation 
of the good and condemnation of the bad are increased by 
sympathy. Dr. Smith observed this, and it led him, we ven- 
ture to affirm, to the error of his work, if indeed it be an er- 
ror. He remarked the peculiar satisfaction with which we 
enter into the feelings of the virtuous—a satisfaction found- 
ed, we think, upon previous approbation—and not distinguish- 
ing the parts of this blended emotion, he assumed that as an es- 
sence, Which is only an effect. Accordingly he has, we think, 
through his work, denominated that sentiment moral appro- 
bation, which is properly only a consequence of it. 

Having thus explained upon what the sentiment of appro- 
bation or disapprobation of actions depends—our author next 
proceeds to consider, how we come by a sense of the merit 
or demerit of the agent. 
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As the propriety of the consequent action consists in the 
guitableness of the affection to the cause or object which ex- 
cites it; so the merit of the agent consists in. the beneficial 
nature of the effects, which the affection aims at or tends to 
produce. Merit is the desert of reward, and demerit of pun- 
ishment. Gratitude and resentment are the passions which 
naturally prompt us to reward and punish. When therefore 
the spectator observes the beneficial or hurtful tendency of 
any action, he naturally enters into the gratitude or resent- 
ment of him, who is the object of it. And this sympathy 
with the gratitude or resentment of him, who is the object of 
a beneficial or hurtful action, is what constitutes in the specta- 
tor the sense of merit or demerit. In observing beneficent 
conduct, we have then a double sympathy ; in the first place, 


P we enter into the liberal affections and kind designs of the 


agent, we perceive that we can altogether go along with him 


' in his generous purposes, and thus we have the sentiment of 
_ approbation.—In the second place, we enter into the gratitude 


ed 
‘A 


of him who is obliged ; we go along with him in those lively 
impulses, which prompt him to remunerate his benefactor, 
and thus have a sense of the merit of the agent. It is the 
union of these two sympathies, each in itself separately pleas- 
ing, and mutually enlivening and heightening each other, 
that gives to beneficence that supremacy of interest, which it 
holds over other virtues. 


‘To be the proper and approved object either of gratitude or 
resentment, can mean nothing but to be the object of that grati- 
tude, and of that resentment, which naturally seems proper, and 
is approved of. 

‘ But these, as well as all the other passions of human nature, 
seem proper and are appraved of when the heart of every impar- 
tial spectator entirely sywmpathizes with them, when every indif- 
ferent by-stander entirely enters into, and goes along with, them. 

‘He, therefore, appears to deserve reward, who, to some per- 
son or persons, is the natural object of a gratitude which every 
humau heart is disposed to heat time to, and thereby applaud ; 
aud Le, on the other hand, appears to deserve punishment, who 
in the same manner is to some person or persons the natural ob- 
ject of a resentment which the breast of every reasonable man is 
ready to adopt and sympathize with. ‘To us, surely, that action 
must appear to deserve reward which every body who knows of 
it would wish to reward, and therefore delights to see rewarded : 
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$84 Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments. [ March, 
and that action must as surely appear to deserve punishment 
which every body who hears of it is angry with, and upon that 


account rejoices to see punished.’ 


There are two important qualifications of this doctrine, 
which we give in the authors own words. 


‘It is to be observed, however, that, how beneficial soever on 
the one band, or how hurtful soever on the other, the actions or 
intentions of the person who acts may have been to the person 
who is, if | may say so, acted upon, yet if in the one case there 
appears to have heen no propriety in the motives of the agent, 
if we cannot enter into the affections which influenced his con- 
duct, we have little sympathy with the gratitude of the person 
who receives the benefit : or if, in the other case, there appears to 
have been no impropriety in the motives of the agent, if, on the 
contrary, the affections which influenced his conduct are such as 
we must necessarily enter into, we can have nosort of sympathy 
with the resentment of the person who suffers. Little gratitude 
seems due in the one case, and all sert of resentment seems un- 
justin the other. ‘The one action seems to merit little reward, 
the other to deserve no punishment.’ 

‘ Before I conclude this note, I must take notice of a difference 
between the approbation of propriety and that of merit or benefi- 
cence. Before we approve of the sentiments of any person as 
proper and suitable to their objects, we must not only be affected 
in the same manner as he is, but we must perceive this harmony 
and correspondence of sentiments between him and ourselves. 
Thus, though upon hearing of a misfortune that had befallen my 
friend, I should conceive precisely that degree of concern which 
he gives way to; yet till I am informed of the manner in which 
he behaves, till I perceive the harmony between his emotions and 
mine, I cannot be said to approve of the sentiments which influ- 
ence his behaviour. The approbation of propriety therefore re- 
quires, not only that we should entirely sympathize with the per- 
son who acts, but that we should perceive this perfect concord be- 
tween his sentiments and our own. On the contrary, when I 
hear of a benefit that has been bestowed upon another person, let 
him who has received it be affected in what manner he pleases, if, 
by bringing his case home to myseif, I feel gratitude arise in my 
own breast, I necessarily approve of the conduct of his benefac- 
tor, and regard it as meritorious, and the proper object of reward. 
Whether the person who has received the benefit conceives grati- 
tude or not, cannot, it is evident, in any degree alter our senti- 
ments with regard to the merit of him who has bestowed it. No 
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actual correspondence of sentiments, therefore, is here required. 
It is sufficient that, if he was grateful, they would correspond ; 
and our sense of merit is often founded upon one of those illusive 
sympathies, by which, when we bring home to ourselves the case 
of another, we are often affected in a manner 1m which the person 
principally concerned is incapable of being affected. ‘There is a 
similar difference between our disapprobation of demerit, and that 
of impropriety. 


Merit, according to Mr. Hume, * consists in the posses- 
sion of mental qualities, useful or agreeable to the person him- 
self, or others.” ‘This definition has been thought too com- 
prehensive ; since it includes in the class of virtues many 
qualities, which are merely natural, such as courage, genius, 
&c. The account we have just given from Dr. Smith, is lia- 
ble, we think, to the opposite objection, that it excludes from 
merit many actions, which the common judgment of mankind 
has agreed to consider as possessing that quality in a high 
degree. Merit implies desert of reward; but we are not 
always to understand by reward seme specific remuneration. 
Approbation, praise, esteem, love, are often the appropriate 
and sole rewards of the highest merit. Dr. Smith seems to 
us, Without however precisely making this distinction in his 
own mind, to have confined himself, in his selection of instan- 
ces, to the former idea of reward; and, of course, to have 
met with no difficulty in finding an individual upon whom the 
province of returning a favour properly devolved, and with 
whose gratitude the spectator might sympathize. Still, how- 
ever, he admits it to bea just consequence of his theory, that 
there are affections with their consequent actions, which are 
the proper objects of moral approbation, which yet imply no 
meritin the agent. Isthere then no merit in magnanimity, in 
temperance, in fortitude, in patience ? ‘These may sometimes, 
indeed, be practised on principles merely seifish, or be the re- 
sults of physical constitution ; but they may also, and often 
do, spring from a high sense of duty, when still no such ben- 
efit is conferred on any individual, as.to be a foundation for 
gratitude. The christian, when, through a series of deep af- 
flictions, he exhibits, from a sentiment of religion, a spirit 
humble, patient, resigned,—dves he not as truly deserve ap- 
plause and admiration, as the performer inthe more splendid 
scenes of generosity and beneficence ? 

Vol. VIII. No. 2. 49 
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Forgiveness of injuries is a virtue of a high stamp, a vir- 
fue almost peculiarly christian. It implies the dominion of 
principle over some of the strongest passions of our nature, 
the promptings of revenge, the pride of self-respect, the sense 
of reputation ;—passions which the world is ready enough to 
countenance and even approve. Yet our high estimate of the 
merit of this virtue can hardly have its foundation in the sen- 
timent of gratitude, either original or sympathetic.—It is in- 
deed a benefit ; but it is one of the last we are willing to re- 
ceive from a fellow mortal. It is connected in the mind of 
the injurious person with so bitter a sense of guilt, of hum. 
biing inferiority, and wounded self-love, that he must be a 
very good, or a very mean man, who is willing to be forgiven. 
Nor are these, feclings into which the spectator is much dis- 
posed to enter ;—he does not like, even in imagination, to as- 
sume to himself emotions so full of disquietude and mortifi- 
cation. When we recoliect the well known answer of Turen- 
ne to the young man who insulted him, do we for a moment 
place ourselves in the situation of the latter, or is not our 
whole attention fixed in direct admiration of the former? 
We do not intend to intimate, that forgiveness is not some- 
times received with the liveliest gratitude ; but we do say, 
that the instances of this are not so numerous, as to furnish 
any general sympathy, which might be the foundation of the 
high esteem, in which we hold the virtue. Nay further, the 
very worthlessness and ingratitude of him, who receives for- 
giveness, increases our sense of the desert of him who extends 
it.* 

This then is our first objection to the doctrine we have 
stated, that it takes from many actions all that merit, which, 
—although they may confer no such particular benefit on any 
individual as to be the proper occasion of gratitude,—the 
common consent of mankind has still ascribed to them. Or. 
in other words, that the perception of merit often exists where 
there is no imagined gratitude which can be its foundation. 


We observe, in the next place, that there are many instances 


of approved gratitude, unaccompanied with the perception of 
any proportionate merit in him who is the object of it, and 


* This case, we think, involves another difficulty. The sense of dee 
merit consists ina sympathy with the just and approved resentment of the 
injured perzon ; how is it then, that we at the same time so highly ap- 
prove the want or suppression of this resentment ? 
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that even where they both concur, they operate by different 
laws, and upon distinct qualities of actions. 


‘¢ How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is, 
To have a thankless child.” 


This is a trite quotation, but in its connexion, pertinent to 
our purpose. What heart does not enter into this expression 
of Lear? If there be any crime, from which we turn away 
with peculiar reprobation, it is filial impiety ; and on the oth- 
er hand, there is no feeling, which more readily excites in us 
a kindred sensibility, than the gratitude of an affectionate 
and devoted child. Yet this sympathy we think is not at- 
tended with a sense of any considerable merit in the parent. 
So intimately interwoven are their interests, that the fondness, 
which leads a parent to watch assiduously over the happiness 
of its offspring, is often but a refined selfishness. Nay mére, 
even when this fondness, as in the case of Lear himself, de- 
generates into folly and weakness, or is attended with cir- 
cumstances of injustice, it rather strengthens than diminishes 
the claim on the proper filial return. We may state a strong- 
er instance. Is not our horror at the parricide of the monster 
Nero in some degree augmented by tne thought of those very 
crimes, by which Aggripina had opened for him a passage to 
the throne ? These atrocities, wrought for his sake, seem to 
have given the mother a more than ordinary claim on the re- 
gard of her son, and give even to parricide itself adarker 
hue of ingratitude ! 

Again we think ita general principle, that gratitude is ra- 
ther inspired by those actions which we consider as indicative 
of a peculiar and personal regard to ourselves, than by those 
which flow from a sense of duty in the agent. ‘Thus we are 
better pleased with a flattering opinion, than a favour. Ex- 
pressions of good will, of high estimation and attachment, 
often draw from us livelier returns, than the most essential 
benefits which do but shew the general benevolence of their 
author. A captive, who would feel the warmest gratitude to 
a friend who should, from personal attachment, encounter 
great hazard, and make extraordinary efforts for his libera- 
tion, would probably have been less affected by the disinter- 
ested generosity of some unknown individual, who should 
have created a general fund for the ransome of slaves. If 
then gratitude considers an action as a favour, and expressive 
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388 Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments. [ March, 
of regard to the abject; while the perception of merit con- 
siders it as a virtue, and implying a reference to duty ;—these 
two views contemplate qualities essentially different. Al- 
though they may often concur and exert a reciprocal influ- 
ence in the same action, yet either may not only be consider. 
ed separately from the other, but they are frequently found in 
fact thus distinct. The limitation, then, which we have al- 
ready quoted from Dr. Smith,—a limitation essential to the 
support of his doctrine,—must be inconsistent with experi- 
ence. * We cannot,’ says he, ¢ go along with the gratitude of 
an obliged person, unless we have first altogether approved 
the motives of him who confers the favour ; nor with the re- 
sentment of him who sustains an evil, unless we disapprove 
of the motives of him who inflicts it? The latter part of the 
proposition, we are ready to admit, is more generally true 
thin the former. 

‘The natural occasion of justifiable resentment is the ex- 
pression of ill will, or at least of culpable negligence ; these 
are also the proper objects of blame; the perception of de- 
merit, therefore, usually coincides with the sense of resent- 
ment. ‘The natural occasion of gratitude, on the other hand, 
is the expression of good will, of personal regard. Those 
actions which are expressive of regard to one, may involve 
in them injystice to the rights of another; yet the obliged 
person, even while he disapproves the whole complex action 
by which he is benefited, cannot help feeling gratitude for the 
affection, by which he is distinguished ; nor will this grati- 
tude be disapproved even by the impartial spectator. Here 
the perception of merit is totally distinct from the sense of a 
favour, and the latter may exist, not only without, but in op- 


position to the former. When, however, the motive of the 


agent implies at once a regard to the object-and to the recti- 
tude of the action, these sentiments concur. And when the 
benefit springs from indirect and sinister views, from the 
weakness or caprice or profuse generosity of the benefactor, 
or from accident.—as from the similarity of a name,—or 
from any circumstance, which marks no particular regard 
either to him on whom it is conferred, or to its own intrinsic 
rectitude,—little gratitude is felt; nor is there, at the same 
time, any perception of merit. It is by instances of this de- 
scription, and instances taken from resentment, that Dr. Smith 
has illustrated his limitation, without being aware, it seems 
to us, that their application was not universal. 
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We may here notice another general principle, in which a 
want of correspondence is seen. Our sympathies are easily 
and strongly awakened, in proportion to the particularity of 
the object. Orators and poets are aware of this. When they 
desire deeply to affect us, they do not bring before our minds 
a multitude, but concentrate all our attention upon a single 
group or an individual being. What is wanting in extent, 
is more than compensated by intensity. Let us apply this to 
the subject under consideration. ‘The merit of benevolence, 
other circumstances being the same, is in proportion to the 
wideness of its views, and the multiplicity of the objects it 
embraces. ‘This is the plain decision of the judgment; but 
so far as feeling is concerned, this very wideness and multi- 
plicity will but diminish its vividness. A province saved, or 
a city rescued, are but vague and uninteresting scenes. ‘The 
spectator, would he excite himself to any strong emotion, 
must select a single family or a particular individual; and 
even an obliged person himself is much less sensible of a 
bounty he shares with thousands, than of one, of which he is 
the peculiar and privileged object. 

Thus we have attempted to show, not only that we may 
have the sense of merit, and sentiment of gratitude, uncon- 
nected with each other ; but also, that where both these sen- 
timents are found, the latter does not correspond in the laws 
of its operation with those, by which the former is regulated. 
Yet were it otherwise, did the most perfect coincidence in 
this respect exist, still the theory of Dr. Smith would not be 
proved. Sympathy is a feeling: a feeling exists entirely in 
the spectator, and implies nothing external to him but a cause ; 
—but is there not, in the idea of merit, a judgment of the 
understanding, a belief that some quality exists in the agent, 
which constitutes desert, and gives him a claim, independent- 
ly of any motive or opinion of the spectator? And is not 
this judgment or belief, not the consequence, but the cause of 
the feeling? I have the sensation of sweetness from the use 
of honey ; from this sensation I infer some quality in the 
honey as its cause; or rather, perhaps conjoined with the 
sensation, and dependent upon it, is the belief of this cause. 
Now in the idea of merit is not this order reversed, and does 
not the feeling depend upon the perception, and not te per- 
ception upon the feeling? I have no idea of sweetness, in- 
dependently of the sensation ; but may TI not have the idea of 
merit, without any feeling whatever ? 
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Having explained, in the two former parts of his work, 
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TS Te our moral sentiments as they relate to the actions of other 
He tid ‘ ie he. men, Dr. Smith proceeds in the third to consider in what ‘ 
; a) Cte a | manner we judge of our own; to shew the origin of general 
Wi , hf rules, and of our sense of duty. But as the portion of th — 
abet | | work which we have already examined contains the elemen. —& d 
i etal: | tary principles of his whole theory, we shall content ourselves, J 
} ‘ eB. 33! e in what remains, with a brief abstract from the author him- 
be ae TB self, making very few remarks of our own. . 
OR a it is agreeable to us to sympathize with those around us ; it $i 
4) (ae is also agreeable to us, that they in their turn should sympa- JF Ww 
ie ce i thize with us. As on the former of these facts are founded J °% 
ae ee Be | the judgments we pass upon the conduct of others, so on the & bc 
a ee ares | | latter depend the judgments we form of our own. | . 
pe Eg? a “| ‘We either approve er disapprove of our own conduct, accord. JR |i 
ada ee a ing as we feel that, when we place ourselves in the situation of | fe 
ie E another man, and view it, as it were, with his eyes and from his | to 
fe a 4 station, we either can or cannot entirely enter into and sympa- pt 
Wee te). thize with the sentiments and motives which influenced it.’ ; rl 
; ou 
Although in judging of our own conduct we thus refer to J se 
re f the opinions of other men; yet as those around us, from their [RF 0 
A ae ee different private biases and passions, or from the incomplete. J hi 
ieee ness of their views, will often be led to form partial and cone FR“ 
AY i Baga Be tradictory judgments concerning us, to relieve ourselves from Jt 
Pin: : ia se: this inconvenience, we are insensibly led to set up in our own ni 
Mae Sin breasts an imaginary being, at once dispassionate and well- 4 
! fapae informed, to be the judge of our actions. Hence arises a dis- r 
' 4 bie aay : tinction between the love of praise, and of praisewort hiness, the - 
Cae Bs former implying a reference to the real judgments of the §& 
Fane meses) world, and the latter to those of the man within the breast. ai 
{ nm a Indeed, that in the estimate of our own conduct, we have - 
mie ue a | often a secret reference to the judgments of those with whom p 
AG Ai osihigd: we live, cannot be denied. ‘There is a considerable portion 0! 
Bat ah Bl of mankind with whom public opinion, rather than any stand- ay 
il Bek iy ard of rectitude, is the rule of conduct; and even those who 1 
f 4 f ed aim to regulate themselves by the principles of duty, have e: 
> ae frequent occasion to contemplate their own actions in that a 
‘ A: eae eT light, in which the impartial spectator would view them. 
H if a 3 ‘ I But they do this, not to take from this external estimate their d 
Ba ge ga hy rule of judgment, but in order to enable themselves to apply al 
Bi + it ney | the rule they already possess, with greater equity and fair- ir 
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ness. It is a fiction which they use to dissipate those false 
colours, Which inordinate self-love or strong passion may 
have thrown over their actions, and bring them in their 
proper hue and just forms before the tribunal of conscience. 

To guard us, however, against the fatal delusions of self- 
deceit, nature, according to Dr. Smith, has provided another 
remedy in the formation of general rules, 


‘Our continual observations upon the conduct of others insen- 
sibly lead us to form to ourselves certain general rules concerning 
what is fit and proper either to be done or te be avoided. Some 
of their actions shock all our natural sentiments. We hear every 
body about us express the like detestation against them. This 
still further confirms, and even exasperates, our natural sense of 
their deformity. It satisfies us that we view them in the proper 
light, when we see other people view them in the same light. We 
resolve never to be guilty of the like, nor ever, upon any account, 
to render ourselves in this manner the objects of universal disap- 

robation. We thus naturally lay down to ourselves a general 
rule, that all such actions are to be avoided, as tending to render 
us odious, contemptible, or punishable, the objects of all those 
sentiments for which we have the greatest dread and aversion. 
Other actions, on the contrary, call forth our approbation, and we 
hear every body around us express the same favourable opinion 
concerning them. Every body is eager to honour and reward 
them. They excite all those sentiments for which we have by 
nature the strongest desire ; the love, the gratitude, the admira- 
tion, of mankind. We become ambitious of performing the like ; 
and thus naturally lay down to ourselves a rule of another kind, 
that every opportunity of acting in this manner is carefully to be 
sought after. 

‘It is thus that the general rules of morality are formed. They 
are ultimately founded upon experience of what, in particular 
instances, our moral faculties, our natural sense of merit and 
propriety, approve, or disapprove of. We do not originally approve 
or condemn particular actions ; because, upon examination, they 
appear to be agreeable or inconsistent with a certain general rule. 
The general rule, on the contrary, is formed, by finding from 
experience, that all actions of a certain kind, or circumstanced in 
a certain manner, are approved or disapproved of.’ 


This account of general rules, it will be seen, is materially 
different from that of Dr. Paley. The general rules of our 
author are inductions from particulars, and apply to no case 
in which a well-regulated mind, in a state of due sensibility 
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would not exercise all those affections, which would of them- 
selves prompt the action, and are the proper occasion of the 
peculiar sympathies, on which the general rule is founded, 
‘Those, on the contrary, of Paley, are formed from a consid- 


eration of the general consequences of that class of actions, 


and to bring any case within the rule, it is only necessary it 
should belong to the class, although no one of the contemplat- 
ed consequences, in that particular instance, seems likely to 
follow. | 

A regard ‘o these general rules, says Dr. Smith, is what 
constitutes the sense of duty. A sense of duty therefore is a 
determination of the mind, to act in such a manner as_ to be- 
come the natural object of the sympathy of the impartial 
spectator. ‘This explanation seems not only incomplete, but 
also to oppose new difficulties to the theory of the author, 
Affections, not actions, are the objects of sympathy. ‘The 
affection appropriate to beneficence is benevolence ; yet benev- 
olence is a very different thingyfrom a sense of duty. Now 
although it is very natural that in default of the particular 
sentiment, which is the suitable occasion of sympathy, man- 
kind should still perform those actions, by which, as the or- 
dinary signs of such sentiments, they may hope to secure this 
sympathy,—yet how it happens that this substituted principle 
should in the view of the spectator become more estimable 
than even the original affection itself, on which its whole force 
and authority depend,—is not so easy to explain. 

In the fourth part of his essay, our author examines the 
principle of utility. «'The utility of any object pleases the 
master, by perpetually suggesting to him the pleasure or con- 
veniency, it is fitted to promote. The spectator enters by 
sympathy into the sentiments of the master, and necessarily 
views the object under the same agreeable aspect.’ 

He admits, that utility and hurtfulness are the general 
characteristics of virtuous and vicious actions ; but still he 
affirms— 


‘that it is not the view of this utility, or hurtfulness, which is 
either the first or principal source of our approbation and disap- 
probation. ‘These sentiments are, no doubt. enhanced and enliv- 
ened by the perception of the beauty or deformity which results 
froin this utility or hurtfulness. But still, I say, they are origin- 
ally and essentially different from this perception. 

‘For, first of all, it seems impossible that the approbation of 
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virtue should be a sentiment of the same kind with that by which 
we approve of a convenient and well-contrived building ; or, that 
we should have no other reason for praising a man than that for 
which we commend a chest of drawers. 

+ And, secondly, it will be found, upon examination, that the 
usefulness of any disposition of mind i is seldom the first ground of 
our approbation ; ; and that the sentiment of approbation always 
involves in it a sense of propriety quite distinct from the percep- 


tion of utility.’ 


He thus explains in what manner philosophers may have 
been led to consider utility, as the proper object of moral ap- 
probation. 


‘Whena philosopner. g goes to examine why humanity is approv- 
ed of, or cruelty condemned, he does not always form to himself, 
in a very clear and distinct. manner, the conception of any one 
particular action either of cruelty or of humanity, but is common- 
ly contented with the vague and indeterminate idea which the 
seneral names of those qualities suggest to him. But it 1s in par- 
ticular instances only that the propriety or impropriety, the merit 
or demerit of actions is very obvious and discernible. It is only 
when particular examples are given that we perceive distinctly 
either the concord or disagreement between our own affections and 
those of the agent, or feel a social gratitude arise towards him in 
the one case, or a sympathetic rese cutment in the other. When 
we consider virtue and vice in an abstraet and general manner, 
the qualities by which they excite these several sentiments seem 
ina great measure to disappear, and the sentiments themselves 
become less obvious and discernible. On the contrary, the happy 
effects of the one, and the fatal consequences of the other, seem 
then to rise up to the view, and, as it were, to stand out and dis- 
tinguish themselves from ail the qualities of either.’ 


With these views of Dr. Smith we are much inclined en- 
tirely to agree. ‘Lhe popular doctrine of Paley, which at 
first seems to furnish so easy an explication of the difficulties 
which embarrass the theory of morals, will be found, we are 
persuaded, the more it is examined, more and more inconsist- 
ent with sound philosophy and safe practice. 

Thus we have finished our account of that portion of Dr. 
Smith’s essay, which ti/ats of the origin and formation of our 
moral sentiments. These sentiments, the reader will recollect, 
are properly three. In the first place, as we find that we 
can or cannot enter into the motives of actions, we have the 
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sentiment of approbation or disapprobation: secondly, from 
sympathy with the gratitude or resentment of the object of a 
benefit or an injury, we have a sense of the merit or demerit 
of the agent: and thirdly, from the perception, that an action 
is agreeable to the laws according to wich the two precedin 
sympathies usually operate, arises the sense of duty. To 
these is added the emotion, which springs from the observa. 
tion of the useful or hurtful tendencies of actions. This last, 
however, although it mingles with the former, and enlivens 
their effect, is not specifically moral ; since it is not peculiar to 
conduct, but is equally excited by whatever is salutary or 
pernicious in nature or art; by a fruitful field or well-con- 
trived machine. 

Our readers will perceive that there are many incidental 
discussions in this work of great interest, upon which we 
have not touched. Our remarks have been exclusively con- 
fined to its fundamental principles. And although in these 
we do not agree with the author, yet we cannot sufficiently ad- 
mire the ingenuity, acuteness, and eloquence, with which the 
whole is executed. In the numerous illustrations, which abound 
in the work, a great variety of curious facts are brought to- 
gether and analyzed, and many collateral and important 
points, Which naturally eccur in the course of the inquiry, 
are investigated and explained with singular skill and justness. 

These together form perhaps a more complete natural his- 
tory of our active powers, and the economy of our moral con- 
stitution, than is to be found in any one work with which 

we are acquainted. ‘They compose indeed much the larger 

portion of the treatise, and as the intelligent reader will, with 
little difficulty, disembarrass them of that characteristic 
phraseology which grows out of the author’s peculiar views, 
they are of equal importance, whatever theory he may adopt. 

The general sympathies of our nature will be allowed by all, 

to hold a most powerful influence over our moral perceptions 

and feelings. ‘This influence is developed, and the various 
modifications that these perceptions and feelings receive from 
circumstances, and from other principles and passions, are 
detected and illustrated, with the greatest acuteness and felic- 
ity ; and the whole combined with practical lessons of con- 
duct, in a style the most engaging and impressive. 

Still however, even in the execution of this work, some 
faults may perhaps be pointed out. The style is often vague 
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| and diffuse, and rather that of a popular essay, than a philo- 
' sophical discussion. Many ideas, which individually con- 
' sidered may be presented with sufficient clearness, yet want 


that exactness of form, which is necessary to determine their 


| application to other ideas, and their precise bearing upon the 


point in question. ‘This is especially the case in the frequent 
use of indefinite terms, where they should be particular, and 
of limited terms, when the argument requires those which 
are universal. His illustrations, in themselves so pertinent, 
are often stated in a manner better suited to enforce received 
truth, than to settle what is doubtful, or elucidate what is 
obscure. Although they may involve the principle to be 
explained, they are not always applied to it with such direct- 
ness and particularity as to make it clear to the reader. 
Thus in chapter second of part third, Dr. Smith states a 
distinction between the love of praise, and the love of praise- 
worthiness, and endeavours to shew in what manner a fact, 
in its first aspect so adverse to his theory, may be reconciled 
with it. This distinction he proceeds to illustrate and ex- 
plain at great length; yet in the multiplicity of examples, 
and from neglecting to apply them as he goes along, he seems 
to lose sight of the great difficulty in the case, and although 
the reader, when he finishes the chapter, will be fully satisfied 
that the difference exists, he will be at a loss to say in what 
manner the author accounts for it. 

We notice these defects, not as critics, but philosophers. 
They are not mere errours of style, they lead to errours of 
reasoning ; and explain we think the fact, that so many rise 
from the perusal of Dr. Smith’s work with the conviction 
that it cannot be true, without being able to point out where- 
in the fallacy lies. In disquisitions of so subtile a character, 
definitions and formal propositions are sometimes indispensa- 
ble. It is necessary that the principle should first be clearly 
stated, and afterwards the facts distinctly applied. The rea- 
der will thus be able to judge as he goes along, how far 
each particular case suj;sports the position it was introduced 
to prove. 

It may naturally enough be asked, if the theory of Dr. 
Smith does not furnish the frue solution of the moral problem 
we have stated, how it happens that he has been able, in so 
many particulars, to point out a coincidence between his 
principles, and the facts to be explained? We answer, this 
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| is equally the case with those, who resolve all virtue into 
ie gense't-love, or benevolence, or regard to utility, or the sense of 
4 “~~ justice. ‘These are all principles of human nature, and, 
under certain restrictions, coincide in their operation with 
the laws of rectitude. This is one among innumerable in- 
stances of the provident wisdom and goodness of: the great 
pezuthor of all. Every principle which he has implanted in 
the heart of man, in its regulated tendency, prompts him to 
the noblest and best aims. What then is the just conclusion ? 
iy That rectitude is not founded exclusively in sympathy, or 
aD self-love, or benevolence ; but is that principle which con- 
an ae trols and directs them all. It is in the moral, what attrac- 
a | tion is in the natural world; it regulates and guides the 
Piles | | whole system of our affections and powers, preserves each 
| piel in its proper sphere and due subordination to the rest, and 
at as conducts man to the proper end of his being; the highest 
| perfection, dignity, and happiness, of his own nature, and 
the widest display of the glory of his Creator. 
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Art. XV.—1. Essay on the Theory of the Earth, by M. Cwcvier, 
perpetual secretary of the French Institute, &c. with miner- 
alogical notes, and an account of Cuvier’s geological discov- 

a eries, by Professor Jameson; to which are now added § , 
val Observations on the Geology of North America, illustratedby Fe 
iy the description of various organic remains found in that pat 
at of the world ; by Samuel L. Mitchell, Botan. Mineral. and Fe 
ak Zoolog. in Univ. Nov. Eborac. Prof. §c. §c. Fe. 8vo. pp. 
431. New York, 1818. 
2. Outlines of the Mineralogy and Geology of Boston and its | 
Cot ae Vicinity, with a Geological Map, by J. Freeman Dana, M. J). | 
Te and Samuel L. Dana, M. DB. Fellows of the Linnean Sociely 
Gait of New England. 8vo. pp. 108. Boston, Cummings 
| Hilliard, 1818. 


NoTWITHSTANDING the sneer of Bishop Watson, that 
‘6a gnat essaying the feeble efforts of his slender proboscis 
against the hide of the elephant, and attempting thereby to 
investigate the internal formation of that large animal is no 
unapt representation of man attempting to explore the inter- 
nal structure of the earth by digging little holes into its sur- 
face,’—endeavours to ascertain the earth’s structure, and 
thence to deduce some knowledge of the revolutions, which 
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have taken place in it, are pursued with an ardour constantly 
increasing. ‘lhe perfection attained by Astronomy, to which 
the attention of men was early attracted by the number and 
splendour of the objects about which it treats, not only satis- 
fies the curiosity of inquirers into the operations of nature, 
thus leaving them at leisure to direct their attention to the 
structure and history of the earth, but affords the strongest 
encouragement to this pursuit. For since the sagacity and 
ingenuity of man have enabled him to ascertain the form, 
size. distance, comparative weight and slightest motions of 
those vast and remote orbs, which are within the reach of-on- 
ly one of his senses, and whose actual motions are impercep- 
tible even by that; what may not be expected from the em- 
ployment of the same faculties in the examination of the 
globe, on which we dwell, whose surface we can handle and 
penetrate, whose materials are accessible to all our senses, 
aud may be submitted to the action of the strongest mechan- 
ical and chemical agents? In this, as in every department 
of natural science, the first rational advance towards the es- 
tablishment of a system is the accumulation of facts, on 
which it may be founded. But even philosophers are not al- 
ways rational ; and almost every geologist of the last centu- 
ry seems to have thought it incumbent on him to proclaim 
some new theory with regard to the formation of the earth 
consistent with the few facts then known, without waiting 
for the slow process of observation. ‘These theories were 
originally unsupported by rational evidence, and most of them 
have been proved false by subsequent discoveries. 

It is becoming every ‘day more diflicult to form geological 
systems, as the increase of knowledge restrains the license of 
conjecture ; for every system ought to explain some of the 
phenomena observed on the surface or in the structure of our 
globe, otherwise it would be useless ; and to be consistent 
with them all, otherwise it must be false. These plicnomena 
are now very numerous, consisting of all the facts known 
with regard to the form and materials of the earth, the situ- 
ation in which every mineral is found, its connexion with 
others, the foreign substances contained in it, its constituent 
parts and the mode of their combination, in short every thing 
comprised in mineralogy and geology. The present state of 
these sciences seems to render it incredible that the facts al- 
ready ascertained by them should be satisfactorily explained 
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by any other hypothesis than the truth ; and it is less won- 
derful that so many theories should be abandoned, than that 
more than one should still remain and be supported with zeal 
and confidence. Those of Hutton and of Werner have swallow- 
ed up the rest, but are now contending for the mastery with 
each other. ‘The followers of each introduce various modi- 
cations in the system of their leader, but all unite in opposi- 
tion to his adversaries, and finding it more easy to wound 
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their oppone:its than to secure themselves, commonly prefer tl 
an offensive to a defensive warfare ; so that some sceptics be- | 
in to anticipate that like the soldiers of Jason they willall J ° 
at last fall in the contest. ‘To make our subsequent remarks | P 
more generally intelligible. it may be necessary to state a few al 
of the principal facts, for which the geologist must account, | fi 
or te which he must at least conform. ze 
. On penetrating the surface of the earth, it is found to con- | 3 
eM eins BY sist of various distinct layers or strata. Near the levelof —E # 
ay | the sea, these are horizontal; but as we ascend towards the by 
aie eas mountains, the edges of other strata lying in a more inclined &. 
bit | position than the former and seeming to rise from beneath |= 
ia (th. | them, appear on the surface. The strata which form the §& tt 
eu i le summits of the secondary mountains and the sides of the § 
Aah at 8 highest, are often almost vertical; against these the strata 
ia 3) 4 next without them seem to lean, and themselves to pass under " 
Wein Gi rae those, which are more nearly horizontal and seen at a still * 
iat ie 4k lower level. «When we dig through the horizontal strata ol 
mie ARE in the neighbourhood of the inclined strata, the latter are in- al 
1 AL, Gar variably found below.’ The substance, which forms the “ 
ae Ae Bint summits of the loftiest mountains, and against which the lo 
a bot | highest of the inclined strata rest, is massive granite. This . 
zt rock does not seem to be stratified, and is of a more crystal- pI 
e | line structure than those, which have that appearance. Many i. 
1 OS eae strata present very considerable curves, bends and angles, and th 
ee ee) often appear violently broken, interrupted and displaced ; but “ 
a: the same stratum preserves in all its changes of situation the ‘ 
iy same thickness. From their relative position it is manifest, ' 
a that if they were successively formed, those nearest the sea = 
a are more recent than those, on which they rest, or against ’ 
‘f Rips. ial which they lean, and which constitute the surface of the earth 7 
a pei hey ata greater height. But were they formed successively ? In f 
Bp ‘Eeee many of them in every part of the world, at great depths, : 
Hf: A RERe often imbedded in the hardest rocks, are found the bones and 7 
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shells of animals and the remains of vegetables. The earth 
therefore must have been not only formed but inhabited before 
the consolidation of the rocks, in which these relics of existence 
are contained. Shells of marine origin are found in more 
ancient strata than any other animal remains, sometimes it is 
said more than ten thousand feet above the level of the sea. 


The opinion of some philosophers, that these were never parts: 


of living beings, but formed by a sport of nature, and 
that of La Loubere, that they were placed in their present sit- 
uation by monkies, among whom carrying shells from the sea 
shore to the tops of the mountains was anciently, as he sup- 
poses, a favourite amusement, are neither of them so gener- 
ally adopted by modern geologists as might be expected from 
their fondness for daring hypotheses ; but yield to the simpler 
conclusion that the places where they are discovered were 
once and for a considerable time covered by the ocean ; so that 
these mountains must have risen from the bottom of the sea 
by some mighty revolution, or the sea, by a revolution no less 
mighty, have abandoned the mountains. Since it is as easy 
to suppose the mountains elevated or the sea depressed twenty 
thousand feet as ten thousand, all geologists agree that every 
part of our globe was once covered by water. 

So far we advance in peace,—but here are the limits of 
controversy, and the point in dispute is no less than this, 
whether the changes, which have taken place in the structare 
of the earth’s surface, were caused by fire or water. These 
are by far the most powerful agents, whose operations on it 
are constantly witnessed, and it was not only natural but phi- 
losophical to attempt the explanation of those changes by the 
accumulation, during a long series of ages, of effects daily 
produced within our own experience. Hence some supposed 
with Buffon that our present continents were elevated above 
the universal ocean by the continued operation of tides and 
currents, and some that they are the products of extinct vol- 
canoes. Neither of these theories is now maintained in its 
original simplicity ; for though tides and currents raise sand- 
banks and form alluvial islands, no experience justifies the 
assertion that they could consolidate the hardest rocks or ele- 
vate the summits of the Andes; and the products of vol- 
canoes bear evident traces of fire, and after being exposed 
to intense heat still present this appearance, whereas most min-* 
eral substances have their structure totally and irreparably 
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changed by a similar exposure. The two great geological 
systems however, which now divide the learned, still rely on 
the agency of these elements, by ascribing to them effects 
Which they are never known actually to produce. 

That of Dr. Hutton was first published in the transactions 
of the Royal Socieiy of Edinburgh for 1775, and has been 
much more clearly and methodically displayed by Professor 
Playfair in his illustrations of the Huttonian Theory. Con- 
sidering it established that all the rocky strata were formed 
at the bottom of the sea from loose and separate materials, 
the first question is by what power they were consolidated. 
We know no way, in which this effect could be produced, un- 
less these materials were crystallized from solution in some 
fluid, or suffered to covl after being melted or at least softened 
by heat. ‘The idea of crystallization is rejected by Hutton 


_ as inconsistent with the inclined position and uniform thick- 


ness of the strata, with the great density of most rocks, and 
the general insolubility of the substances which compose 
them, He supposes that their component parts being spread 
in horizontal layers, in a state of comminution, at the bottom 
of the sea, were totally or partially melted and thus united 
into a solid mass ; and were elevated into all their present va- 
rieties of position by some expansive force acting from below. 
Both these effects are ascribed to heat existing within the 
earth ; and to the objection that heat could not produce a struc- 
ture, which is destroyed by fire, itis answered that fire destroys 
minerals by separating their constituent parts, but if applied 
to them at the bottom of the ocean, the pressure of the in- 
cumbent mass might prevent decomposition, and no other 
change would be produced than fusion and expansion. Gra- 
nite, the lowest rock, being nearest to the central fire, was 
completely fused and forced upward with all the strata rest- 
ing upon it. Hence it is not distinctly stratified, but of a 
crystalline structure; while the strata, which lean against it, 
being exposed to a less intense heat, were only softened and 
consolidated, and have less and less the appearance of perfect 
fusion in proportion to their distance from the centre. Thus 
each of our present continents was raised from the bottom of 
the sea a vast and shapeless mass of rocks, but the air de- 
composed its surface, which consisted of the least solid strata, 
the winds blew and beat upon it, and the rain descended 
and washed down its fragments towards the ocean. The 
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most elevated parts of the granite were soon exposed, the 
strata which covered them being crumbled away and spread 
over their declivities ; the torrents hollowed out valleys, and 
vegetation began to appear. The process is still going on ; 
the frost, the atmosphere, and the rain are constantly decom- 
posing the surfaces of the loftiest and hardest rocks, and the 
rivers bearing their fragments into the valleys and thence into 
the sea. ‘These causes are slowly but incessantly breaking 
down the bigh places of the earth, and we see no agent em- 
ployed to repair them. The Huttonian therefore looks forward 
to the time, distant indeed but certain, when our present con- 
tinents shall disappear, and their materials be spread over the 
bottom of the ocean. He looks still further; for why may 
not the same element, which formed from loose fragments and 
raised from the bed of the sea the mountains, on whose sides 
we dwell, consolidate from similar materials and elevate from 
the same depth other continents, to be again worn down by 
the agents now destroying these, into heaps of ruins, whence 
another and another world may rise in indefinite succes- 
sion? This is exactly the ‘process of Medea, to renovate 
the decrepitude of the world by cutting it to pieces and boiling 
it over again. 

The theory considers the organic remains imbedded in our 
rocks as the productions of former continents, which have 
long since disappeared. Iu the eldest strata are found small 
beds of sand, the fragments of mineral bodies, which existed 
before the present land was formed ; and in these beds pieces 
of sandstone and of other compound rocks, which must have 
been consolidated from the ruins of a still earlier continent ; 
so that we have clear evidence of two renovations of the earth. 
Many may have preceded these, but all before them is admit- 
ted by the Huttonians themselves to be mere conjecture. 

Itis not pretended to define the commencement or the con- 
clusion of this series of revolutions; it exhibits no trace of a 
beginning, no prognostic of an end. Professor Playfair, how- 
ever, protests against the charge of infidelity ; for he asserts, 
not that the Almighty did not create the world or -will not 
destroy it, but only that there is no visible agent now operat- 
ing, which must necessarily bring about its destruction. So 
it is with all the organized productions of nature ; the indi- 
vidual dies, but the species continues, and presents no sign of 
its origin or of its termination. Nor is this series of changes 
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402 Systems of Geology. (March, 
capricious ; it is necessary that our globe should be surround- 
ed by air, and consist partly of dry land and partly of water, 
that the rain should descend and the rivers flow from the 
mountains to the sea, and that the rocks should be decom- 
posed and their materials accumulated in the vaileys in order 
to support vegetable and animal life. ‘Thus the Huttonian 
philosopher finds in decay itself the seeds of renovation, and 
concludes, that while every thing we see is wasting away 
around us, causes beyond our sight are operating to sup- 
ply the loss; and that this succession of changes will con- 
tinue, till the hand, which established the course of nature, be 
put forth to arrest it, and the voice, that called this beautiful 
world into existence, speak again to remand it to its original 
nothing. 

Curious and imposing as this theory is, it has at present 
fewer adherents than that of Werner. TYhat sagacious and 
indefatigable man, observing the great extent, regular collo- 
cation, and different materials of the principal strata of recks, 
supposed them all to have been deposited from some aqueous 
menstruum in their present forms and situations. On this 
supposition the ocean must have covered the highest moun- 
tains, while the strata of granite,—for according to Werner 
granite is in some sort stratified,—were crystallized. The 
waters then subsiding, the tops of the granitic rocks appeared 
above the surface, and those which lean against them and are 
found only at a less height, were formed. In the same man- 
ner, all the strata, which constitute the external crust of the 
earth, were successively deposited on those immediately pre- 
ceding them, the water retiring to a lower level after each 
formation. ‘This ocean, while it covered every part of the 
vlobe, was in its most tranquil state; but as it sunk below the 
summits of the rocks, which had been formed in it, their op- 
position to the winds and tides occasioned currents, and the 
decomposition of their surfaces caused fragments to be con- 
stantly falling into the surrounding water, and thus disturbed 
its tranquillity. Hence granite is of a highly crystalline 
structure, being a purely chemical deposit, while the other 
strata, formed when the waters were disturbed, are less and 
fess perfectly crystallized in proportion to the recency of their 
origin; and frequently contain sand and other fragments of 
rocks of earlier formation. ‘The rocks, in which organic re- 
mains are never found, and which are most crystalline, are 
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called primitive, and supposed to have been formed before the 
creation of organized beings; those containing the remains 
of vegetables and animals are called secondary, and must have 
been deposited after the earth was inhabited. The theory 
distinguishes another class of rocks highly crystalline, but 
occasionally containing petrifactions, called transition rocks, 
and said to be formed while the earth was passing from a 
chaotic to a habitable state. Werner and his disciples do not 
look back beyond the time when the whole surface of the globe 
was one fluid mass, nor forward beyond the present. 

The numerous facts and analogies adduced by the adherents 
of each of these systems to support their own opinions and to 
confute those of their rivals, cannot here be examined nor even 
recapitulated ; but must be sought in the works of their apol- 
ogists. With regard to most phenomena, both parties seem 
satisfied with proving that they are not irreconcileable with 
their respective theories. ‘he instances, in which they endeav- 
our to shew that their favourite agents are capable of produc- 
ing the effects ascribed to them, are comparatively few, and 
their arguments in these cases are commonly founded not on 
close deduction, but on very loose and distant analogies. 
When closely pressed by an objection, which threatens to be 
fatal to his system, the geologist defends himself by casting 
out doubts, which may darken the subject, and thus favour his 
escape. Every appearance in the structure of rocks inconsis- 
tent, according to all experience, with the idea that they have 
been consolidated by heat, is avoided by the Huttonian, on the 
ground that nobody knows what may be the effect of heat ap- 
plied at the bottom of the sea. The insolubility in water of 
most minerals is answered by the Wernerians with a conjec- 
ture that certain minerals, when dissolved in water, may, for 
aught any body knows, render it capable of dissolving every 
thing else. Werner’s disciples cause all objections to his 
theory, founded on the relative position of minerals, to disap- 
pear inst:-1tly by a sort of charm or incantation consisting of 
two words,—* contemporaneous formation.” Are such an- 
swers explanations of the facts to which they are applied, or 
only awkward apologies for ignorance ¢ 

But this is not all. The Newtonian rules of philosophizing 
require that nothing should be assumed as the cause of any 
phenomena, unless it be proved adequate to their production, 
and also known io exist. Supposing then the first of these 
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404 Systems of Geology. [ March, 
conditions to be fulfilled.—taking it for granted, far as it ig 
from the fact, that each of these theories has shewn the cause, 
to which it ascribes the structure of the earth’s surface, to be 
sufficient to produce such a structure,—the actual existence of 
that cause still remains to be established. This rer cisition is 
not complied with by proving that there are such elements as 
fire and water; they must be shewn by induction or anal- 
ogy to exist in the place and the quantity, which the hy- 
pothesis demands. To conclude with Professor Playfair, 
from the appearance of volcanoes, hot-springs, and earthquakes 
at the surface of the earth, that.the intense and perennial heat, 
supposed by Hutton, occupies its centre, is a bold deduction. 
Nor are the disciples of Werner more successfal in proving 
the former existence of an ocean capable of covering the high- 
est mountains, of holding all minerals in solution, of deposit- 
ing successive strata entirely different, and of retiring after 
each deposition to a lower level. Of this they adduce no other 
evidence than the same geological facts, for the purpose of 
explaining which its existence is assumed. Indeed, what is 
become of this ocean is a question, which they have not yet 
answered in a manner satisfactory to any body but themselves. 
The supposition that it has retired to subterraneous caverns 
removes the difficulty one step back, only to make way for 
another. Where are the caverns? Nothing has yet been dis- 
covered favourable to the belief of their existence. On the 
contrary, the vibrations of the pendulum shew that our planet 

increases in density towards its centre, so that it is estimated 

to be more than twice as heavy as a solid globe of granite of 
the same size. Our countryman, Dr. Mitchell, satisfies him- 
self with the following account of the matter. 


‘Difficulties have been raised concerning the subsidence of the 
primitive ocean. I have published, nine years ago, my opinion 
that it must necessarily have diminished very considerably for 
several reasons :—1. A great draught must have been made upon 
it to form the atmosphere. 2. Another, and a very grcat portion 
of it, entered into the constitution of crystals, where it is sulidified 
and embodied. $. The bodies of vegetables absorb and confine a 
portion of it. 4. The bodies of animals consolidate or contain 
much more.’ 


The atmosphere, if throughout of the same density as at 
the surface of the earth, would be less than five miles in height. 
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Oxygen, about one fifth part of the whole, is the only portion - 
of it which enters into the composition of water. to form 
which it must be combined with twice its bulk of hydrogen. 
Now granting the philosopher all the hydrogen required, and 
allowing his experiment to be perfectly successful, he would 
obtain by it a quantity of water sufficient to raise the ocean 
not quite thirty feet above its present level. ‘The conjecture 
that crystals, vegetables and animals have condensed within 
them fluid enough to raise it nineteen thousand nine hundred 
and seventy feet higher, is too wild to admit either of proof 
or of refutation. We might as well employ a comet at once 
to carry off the superfluous liquid, and thus escape all further 
questions, . 

Some geologists refuse to give any answer to the question. 
The certainty of the fact, say they, is not lessened by our ina- 
bility to account for it. ‘This is an excellent argument to be 
addressed toa Wernerian. Undoubtedly, if it be admitted or 
established that such an ocean did once exist, the theorist 
need give himself no trouble to account for its disappearance, 
for we see that it is gone. But when the very question in 
controversy is, Whether there ever were such an ocean, the 
facts that it is not now in existence, and that if it ever had 
been, no assignable cause could have removed it, constitute 
an objection not thus easily to be evaded. 

These theories are certainly ingenious conjectures, but 
failing as they do to shew the existence or the sufficiency of 
the causes assumed by them, neither can be deemed a philoso- 
phical system, ner even, in the present state of the evidence, 
a probable hypothesis. In what respect are they better sup- 
ported than the Cartesian system of vortices ? We are not how- 
ever of those, who maintain that nosystem of geology can ever 
be established. ‘To judge from analogy with other natural 
sciences, it may be conjectured, that although the nature of 
the causes which produced the present structure of the earth’s 
surface should not be ascertained, yet the laws, which regu- 
late their action, may be discovered by observation, and may 
afford another example how much the operations of nature 
surpass in grandeur and simplicity the imaginations of men. 
But whatever may be thought of the probability of these theo- ° 
ries, the zeal excited by them hascertainly made known many 
interesting facts. We cannot help listening with diffidence, it 
is true, to those who go forth determined to make discoveries * 
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favourable to their own system and hostile to that of their 

opponents ; the zeal of controversy sometimes warps not on- 
ly the judgment but the senses, and tempts men to see what 
does not exist, and to describe what they do not see. It soon 
however detects the errors, which it has occasioned ; the steps 
of every discoverer are watched and followed by his adver- 
saries, so that his very mistakes often lead ultimately to some 
new truth. ‘These theories are also highly usetul as artificial 
modes of arranging our geological knowledge, as systems of 
nomenclature and ciassification assisting the memory, facili- 
tating the intercourse and directing the researches of the 
learned. 

In the infancy of the science, the attention of geologists 
was principally devoted to the structure and relative position 
of minerals. Werner indeed had observed that the different 
strata may often be distinguished by the difference uf the or- 
ganic remains found in them; that the earliest in which they 
are found contain only those of fish and testaceous animals, 
while those of later formation present the bones of birds and 
quadrupeds ; and that the remains inclosed in the most recent 
strata bear the sirongest resemblance to those of animals 
now existing. 

- It remained for Cuvier however to make the study of these 
fossils a distinct science ; and much may be expected from 
its pursuit, for the division of labour is no less advantageous 
in philosophy than in mechanics. The object of his theory 
of the Earth is to recommend this science, to display its con- 
nexion with geology, to state the principles on which it is 
founded, the mode of conducting it, and the results which it 
has already attained. 

Its author supposes all the rocky strata to have been form- 
ed in a horizontal position at the bottom of the sea, without 
pretending to understand the process of their consolidation ; 
and to have been subsequently shifted into their present va- 
rieties of posture by sudden and violent revolutions, whose 
causes he does not attempt to explain. The universal dis- 
semination and immense number of organic remains, their 
relative position, the perfect preservation of their most deli- 
cate and brittle parts, prove that they were not transported to 
their present situations by any external force, but that the 
animals, to which they belonged, lived and died there. Those 
animals could exist only on the surface of the earth; the 
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places in which their remains are discovered weve once there- 


fore a part of that surface, and continued so long enough for 
them to attain the perfection which they evidently possessed. 

Strata containing the relics of animals, which could exist on- 
ly on dry land, are frequently covered by others filled with 
marine productions. Such circumstances could not have ta- 
ken place in consequence of a gradual and regular subsidence 
of the ocean, and prove that it has made successive irruptions 
and retreats ; which, from the frequent alternation of fresh 
and salt water productions, seem to have been numerous. On 
ascending lofty mountains, we find that the remains of ani- 
mals and vegetables become more rare and finally disappear 
altogether. ‘The highest rocks contain no vestiges of organi- 
zation, but they are in a very inclined position, and the rug- 
gedness of their summits evinces the violence with which they 
have been displaced. Great and sudden changes have there- 
fore taken place in the external crust of our globe, both be- 
fore and since the creation of living beings. Cuvier examines 
those now produced by rains and thaws, rivers, the sea and 
volcanoes, and decides that none of these, by continuing their 
present operations for any length of time, could occasion the 
revolutions whose traces are still evident. Nor is any known 
astronomical cause capable of producing them. 

In order to determine with confidence or probability to 
what power they are to ascribed, it is necessary in the first 
place to ascertain the precise measure and extent of the phe- 
nomena to be accounted for, and to investigate facts before 
constructing systems. ‘l’o the neglect of this duty our author 
imputes the imperfection and variety of geological theories. 
He gives just praise to Saussure and Werner for their dili- 
gence and success in examining the structure and relative 
position of the principal rocks, but complains that the char- 
acters of the fossils discovered in them, their relations to the 
strata and climates in which they are found, to each other 
and to the animals now in existence, have never received suf- 
licient attention. «A consecutive history of these singuiar 
deposits would be infinitely more valuable than so many con- 
fradictory conjectures respecting the first origin of the world 
and other planets. and respecting phenomena. which have no 
resemblance whatever to those of the present physical state 
of the earth ; such conjectures finding in these hypothetical 
facts neither materials to build on nor any means of verifi- 
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cation whatever.’ From these fossils alone, little as the 

have hitherto been examined, have we learned that the vari- 
ous substances which constitute the surface of the globe are 
not of simultaneous formation, and by these alone can we 
hope to ascertain the time and manner in which the different 
strata were formed, and the changes which have taken place 
in them. As the subject is too extensive for fhe labours of an 
individual, Cuvier confines his work to the fossil remains of 
quadrupeds, because this class is best known, Complete fos- 
sil skeletons are rarely found, and single bones or fragments 
of bones are often the only means afforded us to ascertain the 
species and genera to which they belonged. How well M. 
Cuvier has qualified himself for this task by the study of 
comparative anatomy, may be learned from the twenty-sev- 
enth Section in which the connexion between the bones of 
quadrupeds and their modes of life is very ingeniously and 
minutely exemplified. 


‘Every organized individual forms an entire system of its own, 
all whose parts mutually correspond, and concur to accomplish a 
definite purpose. Hence none of these parts can change their 
forms without a corresponding change in the other parts of the 
Same animal, and consequently each of them taken separately 
indicates all the others, with which it was connected. Thus if the 
viscera of an animal are fitted only for the digestion of recent flesh, 
the jaws must be constructed for devouring prey, the claws for 
seizing and tearing it to pieces, the teeth for cutting and dividing 
its flesh, the entire system of the limbs for pursuing and overtak- 
ing it, and the organs of sense for discerning it at a distance.— 
The smallest fragment of bone even the most apparently insignifi- 
cant apophysis possesses a fixed and determinate character relative 
to the class, order, genus, and species of the animal, to which it 
belonged ; insomuch that when we find mevely the extremity of a 
well preserved bone, we are able to determine the species to which 
it once belonged as certainly as if we had the entire animal before 
us. Ihave very frequently tried this method with portions of 
bones belonging to well known animals, and always with such 
complete success that I entertain no doubt of its results.’ 


Our author has described and classified 78 different quad- 
rupeds, 49 of species previously unknown; and has ascer- 
tained that oviparous quadrupeds, such as crocodiles and 
tortoises, are found in more ancient strata than others are: 
that in those of later formation the bones of mammiferous 
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1819. ] Systems of Geology. 409 
marine animals, as seals, are first discovered, and in the most 
recent, those of land quadrupeds. Hence he concludes that 
as shells are supposed not to have existed when the primitive 
straia were formed,—being first found in those of more recent 
origin,—so for the same reason oviparous quadrupeds must 
have been created still later, and land quadrupeds the last ; 
and that the human race did not exist in the countries where 
fussil bones are usually obtained, at the time when they were 
covered, since its remains are not found with those of other 
animals. 


‘If there is any circumstance thoroughly established in geology, 
it is that the crust of our globe bas been subjected to a great and 
sudden revolution, the epoch of which cannot be dated much 
further back than five or six thousand years; that this revolution 
buried all the countries before inhabited by men, and by the other 
animals now best known; that the same revolution laid dry the 
bed of the last ocean, which forms the countries at present inhab- 
ited; that the few men and other animals that escaped from 
destruction have since propagated and spread over the lands then 
newly laid dry ; and consequently that the human race has only 
resumed a progressive state of improvement since that period.— 
Yet further, that the countries now inhabited, and which were laid 
dry by this last revolution, had been formerly inhabited at a more 
remote era, if not by man, at least by land animals ; that conse- 
quently, at least one previous revolution had submerged them un- 
der the waters; and that judging from the different orders of 
animals, whose remains are discovered in a fossil state, they had 
probably experienced two or three irruptions of the sea. These 
alternate revolutions form in my opinion the problein in geology 
most important to be solved, or rather to be accurately defined and 
circumscribed.’ 


In selecting for observation the remains of quadrupeds, 
Cuvier has undoubtedly chosen those. whose examination 
affords, in the present state of natural history, the most satis- 
factory results. But there is another department which prom- 
ises, when sufficiently cultivated, an abundant harvest of geo- 
logical knowledge—we mean conchology. Of all animal rel- 
ics, shells are the most numerous, the most perfect, and found 
in the greatest diversity of situation. ‘They are imbedded in 
the oldest of the secondary rucks, and may be traced through 
almost all the subsequent strata; their resemblance to those 
known to exist at present being greatest in the most recent, 

Vol. VIII. No. 2. 52 
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Some are seen in one stratum only ; while others are discoy- 
ered in several successive formations, and thus, according to 
Cuvier, must have survived many of the revolutions which 
have changed the face of the globe. A knowledge of the 
wants and habits of the animals of which they were a part, 
may enable us to conjecture the reason of this difference, and 
to form some idea of the process, if not of the cause, of chan- 
ges thus destructive to some species and harmless to others, 
The whole analogy of nature, and the little yet known with 
regard to testaceous animals, justify us in believing that their 
shells are as perfectly and as curiously adapted to the wants 
of their occupants, and to the elements and climates which 
they inhabit. as the bones of a quadruped to his necessities 
and situation. These animals are the first historians of the 
earth; they have left behind them the earliest and most con- 
nected records of animal existence, and of mineral revolutions. 
To understand their language is one of the most important 
and interesting objects of conchology. It is obvious that the 
first step towards its attainment is an intimate acquaintance 
with the structure and habits of the animals of that class now 
living on the earth, and a knowledge of the relations between 
their peculiarities of form and the conditions of their exist- 
ence. 

It is not the least merit of this work of Cuvier, that it can 
be understood by the unlearned ; and is not incumbered with 
that superabundance of technical terms which too often ren- 
ders the school of Werner unintelligible, even when speculat- 
ing on those general topics which every one is capable of 
comprehending. ‘The whole treatise fills about one hundred 
and fifty pages, and cannot fail to be highly interesting to 
every inquisitive mind. ‘The notes of Jameson, occupying as 
many pages more, are principally devoted to an account of 
the animals described by Cuvier, in his work on the fossil 
remains of quadrupeds, to a mineralogical description of 
the vicinity of Paris,—abstracted from an essay on that sub- 
ject by Cuvier and Brogniart, stating the nature and relative 
position of the strata, and describing the organic remains found 
in each,—and to a similar description of part of the South of 
England. These notes are appropriate, and will excite the 
attention of many readers ; but those which attempt to vindi- 
cate some of the doctrines of Werner not adopted by Cuvier, 
and those which describe so minutely the formation of alluvial 
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land, and the transportation of sand,—subjects mentioned only 
incidentally in the text,—might have been spared as having 
little relation to a work, whose object is to display the impor- 
tance of studying the characters and situation of fossils, and 
the results already attained by that study. It is to be regret- 
ted that a book, capable of pleasing and instructing every 
body, should thus unnecessarily have its size increased, and 
its circulation of course diminished. 

If some of Jameson’s notes are irrelevant, what shall be 
gaid of the observations on the geology of North America, 
introduced in the American edition as an appendix? After 
assenting to the opinion of Mr. Maclure, that the organized 
remains found in our country have not been examined with 
the accuracy necessary to form just conclusions, its author 
proceeds to draw from them some conclusions, whose pre- 
tended precision, if not their novelty, may well startle us. ‘The 
accomplished mineralogist just named has conjectured that 
the space between the Alleghany and the rocky mountains was 
once the bottom of a lake. On this hint the writer of the ap- 
pendix speaks, points out the mountains which formed the 
shores of this vast lake, and wherever the range is interrupt- 
ed, fills the gap with a conjecture,— it is reported to be dis- 
tinguishable,’—* I entertain no doubt the entire or broken 
chain will be found,’ &c. He states that this grand barrier 
has been broken through in several places, and mentions 
eleven breaches, which, as he says, have come to his knowl- 
edge. We have then a particular account of the changes 
wrought within these limits subsequent to the bursting of the 
barrier, and afterwards a description no less particular of the 
lakes formerly existing on its outside, including those of the 
Connecticut, Hudson, St. Lawrence, Delaware, Schuylkill, 
Potomac, and James Rivers. We would not condemn such 
conjectures when briefly stated ; they awaken the zeal of the 
geologist, and direct his attention to investigations which may 
lead to useful discoveries. But the minuteness and prolixity 
with which this appendix heaps conjecture upon conjecture, 
and possibility upon possibility, to describe with geometrical 
precision the face of the country when half covered by water, 
and all the channels through which the water has retired, are 
by no means laudable. Such details have little connexion 
with the work to which they are subjoined, and exhibit none 
of that cautious spirit of induction, by which the author of 
that work is distinguished. 
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The other book, whose title is prefixed to this article, is 
humbler in its pretensions, being merely a description of the 
minerals found in the vicinity of Boston. ‘The authors pro- 
fess to insert only characteristics noticed by themselves, and 
geological facts ascertained by their own observation. This 
seems to us a defect in their plan. ‘The most striking pecu- 
liarities of any mineral specimen. and of any tract of country, 
appear to every observer in nearly the same light. Hence the 
greater part of such a work as this must be a repetition of 
what has been previously observed, and can add nothing to 
our knowledge but the support of new testimony. If it includ- 
ed the few remarks of other geologists of unquestionable skill, 
which its authors have not had an opportunity of verifying, it 
would have the additional advantage of presenting a complete 
statement of every thing known on the subject of which it 
treats, without being increased more than two or three pages 
in size. An analysis of each mineral should also have been 
suvjoined on the best authority. Whatever may be thought of 
making chemistry the basis of mineralogical classification, it 
is certainly a material part of the description of a mineral to 
state the substances of which it is composed. 

The name of Chelmsfordite is given in this work to a sub- 
stance found in carbonate of lime near Chelmsford, and which 
is classed as a subspecies of Schaalstein, differing from it, as we 
are told in the « Outlines,’ by being phosphorescent when placed 
in powderona heated iron, and notso like Schaalstein when rub- 
bed with an iron point ; also by its imperfect tabular structure, 
and by its fusibiliiy. Schaalstein is brilliantly phosphoric when 
thrown on hot iron, and if the mineral discovered at Chelms- 
ford did not appear to be so when rubbed by an iron point, it 
may perhaps be attributed to some inaccuracy in the experi- 
ment, or to some impurity in the specimen. The imperfec- 

tion of its tabular structure does not seem to render a new 
name necessary, and we know not where our authors have 
learned that Schaalstein is infusible. «It melts easily be- 
fore the blow-pipe with slight ebullition into a white glass.’’* 
No material distinction is shewn therefore between this min- 
eral and Schaalstein ; but without either comparison or analysis 
we dare not assert their identity. 

The most singular and important discovery, if correct, 
mentioned in this work, is that of basalt, a mineral never 


* Hausmann’s Mineralogy.—Tafelspath. 
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pefore found in the United States, and to whose absence the 
undisputed triumph of the Wernerian theory among us, has 
in part been attributed ; for this rock is the corner stone of 
the Huttonians and a stumbling block to their adversaries. The 
geological situation of the mineral to which these authors 
give that name, and the substances imbedded in it, are unfa- 
vourable to their opinion. It is said to be found in Argillite 
and to contain scales of black mica. Basalt contains mica 
only when it borders on Wacke and is passing into it. ‘The 
characteristic, which distinguishes wacke from basalt accord- 
ing to Brochant, is the dissemination through the mass of 
separate hexagonal crystals of black mica. Besides, the 
mineral found near Boston is not said to contain olivine, the 
almost inseparable companion of basalt. Is it not possi- 
ble therefore that this substance may be incorrectly named, 
and may be a greenstone occasionally found in our vicinity, 
to which the name of basalt has often been given? We can- 
not forbear suspecting also that the mineral called wacke in 
this book is greenstone in a state of partial decomposition ; 
for no pure wacke has hitherto been found here, and experi- 
enced mineralogists have been deceived by the similarity of 
these substances. 

It is essential to grey wacke, if those who introduced the 
term may be allowed to define it, that its cement be argillaceous 5 
hence its grey streak and its name; and hence its distinct 
stratification. The pudding stone of Roxbury is not ap- 
parently stratified, and is asiliceous aggregate cemented not by 
argillaceous matter but by minute fragments of the stones 
composing its mass. In this instance however our authors 
have nat erred without authority. Mr. Godon gives to this 
substance, though with evident hesitation, the name of grey 
wacke; and Mr. Cleaveland in his late work has varied the 
definition of that term, so as to embrace the rock to which it 
had been thus erroneously applied. 

We do not agree with our authors in thinking it unphiloso- 
phical and injurious to represent vertical sections of a coun- 
try ; for every body understands that they are not proofs of 
any theory, but only illustrations of it. They ought always 
however to be accompanied by a minute account of the obser- 
vations on which they are founded. 

The work now under consideration is the only methodical 
description of the minerals in our neighbourhood, and not- 
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withstanding the few defects above noticed, demands for its 
authors the praise due to zeal and diligence, and may be re. 
commended to students in our vicinity as a useful manual, 
The means of improvement in mineralogy have very much 
increased in this part of the country within a few years; the 
best books on the subject may be found here, and we have 
lately had an opportunity of listening to the public instruc- 
tions of a skilful mineralogist and agreeable lecturer, illus- 
trated by a collection of minerals which can have very few 
equals in America. We hope that our University will soon 
be roused from its long neglect of this study, will cause its 
few but valuable specimens to be properly arranged, and de- 
rive from the diligent cultivation of the science some honour 
for itself and some benefit for the community. 


ee 


Art. XVI. dn Anniversary Discourse delivered before the New 
York Historical Society, December 7, 1818, by Gulian C. Ver- 
planck, Esq. pp. 121. New York, 1818. 


Tue singular advantages which we possess, for tracing the 
origin and progress of the several settlements in our country, 
have often been the subject of remark. It is obviously true, 
in regard to the leading features of our history, that we have 
many peculiar facilities for their precise determination ; but 
there is a variety of circumstances, relative to characters and 
incidents, which would give completeness to our history, that 
are buried in obscurity, or exist in an evanescent form. 
Some valuable repositories of documents of this description 
have been unhappily destroyed or impaired by fire, war, popu- 
lar commotions, or some other calamity. ‘To collect, pre- 
serve and publish such authentic historical remains were the 
objects in view in the formation of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society, in 1791. ‘The public has witnessed and commen- 
ded their industry. Seventeen volumes of their Collections 
have been published, in which is included the History of 
New England prepared by the venerable Hubbard, at the 
close of the seventeenth century. A generous emulation, 
in this course of filial regard to the memory of our ancestors 
prompted to the institution of a similar society in New 
York, in 1809, More recently, in Pennsylvania, by a modi- 
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fication of the American Philosophical Society, a respectable 
Standing Committee has been instituted, specially devoted 
to the History and Literature of the country. The Commit- 
tee entered upon their work with alacrity and zeal, and the 
publication of the first volume of their Collections is just now 
announced, 

Besides the careful collection and publication of historical 
documents, tu which all these societies are primarily devoted, 
it has been the practice of the New York Society to have 
an Anniversary Discourse, delivered by a member of 
their appointment, in which the speaker is at liberty to select 
some topic of interest, having connexion with the general ob- 
jects of the Society, and to enrich and embellish his perform- 
ance, With the results of his inquiries and reflections. ‘These 
performances constitute a considerable portion of the two vol- 
umes, which that respectable Society have presented to the 
public. ‘There are advantages connected with such discour- 
ses, which mere collections do not very readily furnish, A 
general interest in these historical disquisitions is important 
both for encouragement and utility. ‘The animating pros- 
pects which our favoured country presents in every direction, 
rather invite to cherished musings 

“ Of the times that are now, and the times that shall be,” 


than to reflective ruminations. ‘The judicious speaker, on 
one of these anniversary occasions, may meet the public taste 
without any faulty departure from the main purposes of the 
institution which he represents, and can associate, to practi- 
cal advantage, ancient events, opinions, or observances, with 
present transactions and with prospective advancement, He 
has also opportunity to correct a bias, which may occasion- 
ally prevail for urging an unseasonable or too rigid adherence 
to the maxims, principles, or examples of antiquity. ‘There 
will not often, indeed, occur any marked occasion for animad- 
versions of the last mentioned description, for an excessive 
veneration for ancient precedents or opinions is not among the 
signs of the times. The old foundations are respected, but 
every successive race of occupants varies and improves the 
apartments or the furniture of the social edifice, thus ren- 
dering it more commodious, cheerful and delightsome, with- 
out impairing, as we may hope, its solidity.* 


* A just discrimination, in regard te the influence and authority ° 


of antiquity, is wellexpressed by F. Balduinus, an eminent German Jurist, 
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The most interesting use of the occasional performances 
which we are considering, is their encouragement to virtu- 
ous sentiments and strenuous action, by the admirable exam- 
ples of enterprize, fortitude, magnanimity and wisdom, 
which they afford opportunity to exhibit. This salutary pur- 
pose is peculiarly favoured by the plan of discourse which 
Mr. Verplanck has adopted. He announces the theme of his 
discourse, to be * the eulogy of those excellent men, who have 
most largely contributed to raise or support our national in- 
stitutions, and to form or to elevate our national character.’ 
There are many other important subjects, well adapted to the 
occasion, which Mr. Verplanck does not fail to enumerate, 
from which he observes ‘may be drawn the materials, 
Which will enable the philosopher to pour new light on the 
moral and physical nature of man; and it is thus that are 
preserved those fleeting forms of the past, which may here- 
after rise and live again at the powerful bidding of the poet 
or the painter.’ 

Some of these subjects had been ably managed by his prede- 
cessors, and their performances will be read with interest 
and improvement. ‘They are the labours of men, busily en- 
gaged in professional pursuits or in the management of pub- 
lic affairs ; but they bear the impress of genius and the evi- 
dence of diligent research. With the discourse of Mr. Ver- 
planck, they remind us of the celebrated Panegyric of Athens 
by Isocrates, which, according to Plutarch, he was fiiteen 
years in Composing.* 

After suggesting the instruction that may be derived from 
other topics of discussion, which might be considered suita- 
ble to the occasion, Mr. Verplanck thus expresses his sense of 


of the 16th century, in a dissertation prefixed to his edition of Minucius 
Felix. 

“Insculptum Romz in veteri marmore esse dicitur, CanpIpA FULVO No- 
BILIOR AURO FELIX ANTIQUITAS. Sed ejus prajudiciis infeliciter abutere- 
mur, nisi liberum integrumque judicium in iis discernendis atque deligen- 
dis adhibeamus ; ne vel confuse omnia misceamus, vel malitiose preterea- 
mus, que imitari nos oportet; vel etiam que huic etati non conveniunt, 
intemperanter urgeamus.” 


* Dr. Gillies remarks that this is a sarcasm of Plutarch. He under- 
iakes to prove that Isocrates could not have spent the third part of fif- 
teen years in writing his Panegyric, and that during that reduced period 
he was greatly diverted from his studies by various ayocations and by 
the duties of a laborious profession. 
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the peculiar considerations which recommend the theme of 
his choice. 


——‘ the habit of looking to our own annals for examples of 
life, and of rendering due honor to those illustrious dead, the 
rich fruits of whose labours we are now enjoying, has a more 
moral, and, 1 think, a nobler aim. In paying the tribute of ad- 
miration to genius and of gratitude to virtue, we ourselves be- 
come wiser and better. Instead of leaving our love of country 
to rest upon the cold preference of reason, the slowest and most 
feeble of all motives of action, we thus call up the patriotism 
of the heart iu aid to that of the head. Our love of country is 
exalted and purified by being mingled with the feelings of grati- 
tude and of reverence for virtue; and our reverence for virtue is 
warmed and animated, and brought home to our hearts by its 
union with the pride and the love of our country.’  p. 6. 


We have been culpably indifferent, in Mr. Verplanck’s 
opinion, to our own honour in this respect, and to the 
‘models of public virtue,’ which our country has exhibited,— 
‘the history of our illustrious men’ he observes, ‘is a story 
of liberty, virtue and glory. Such, however, has been our 
culpable negligence of their fame, that little other memorial 
is to be found of most of them, than what has been incorpo- 
rated in the public records of their times. All that is in- 
structive in their private biography, all that is individual in 
their characters, is rapidly fading from memory ; and there 
is danger, lest to to the next generation the names of Greene, 
and Marion, and Wayne—of Otis, Laurens, Rutledge and 
Pendleton—of Dickenson, Sherman, Ellsworth and Hamil- 
ton, will be mere names of history, calling up no associations, 
inculcating no example, kindling no emotion.’ 

We are not sure, that the age is justly chargeable with 
inattention to the worthies of our country, in the degree 
which seems here to be intimated. ‘The works of Belknap, 
Eliot and Allen, without mentioning other more recent col- 
lections of American Biography, would seem to manifest no 
inconsiderable, and may we not add successful exertion to 
perpetuate the memory of our illustrious dead, and to rescue 
us from the charge of being negligent of their fame. The 
same object is, likewise, in a great degree, accomplished, in 
other forms of history, certainly of no mean rank, and in the 


various biographical sketches, which not unfrequently adorn 
Vol. Vill. Ne, Qo. 458 
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our lighter publications. Some of the honoured names, men- 
tioned by Mr. Verplanck, may not have been sufficiently no- 
ticed. We are happy to learn that it may be hoped, in re- 
gard to three of the number,—Otis, Greene, and Hamilton,— 
the complaint will not, probably, be of long continuance. 

In regard to the neglected biography of our country, to 
whatever extent it may r be supposed to exist, it forms no part 
of Mr. Verplanck’s intention, as he distinctly announces, to 


supply the deficiency. 


‘the task which I have assigned to myself is much less labo- 
rious, but scarcely less grateful. It is the commemoration of 
some of those virtuous and enlightened men of Europe, who, 
long ago, looking with a prophetic eye towards the destinies of 
this new world, and regarding it as the chosen refuge of freedom 
and truth, were moved by a holy ambition to become the minis- 
ters of the most High, in bestowing upon " the blessings of reli- 


gion, morals, letters, and liberty.’ pp. 7, 8. 





From the celebrity of the names, which Mr. Verplanck 
has selected, it is obvious, that the principal occurrences in 
their lives and the leading features of their characters must 
be familiar to many of his readers; but his portraits are so 
well delineated, that they will be viewed with satisfaction 
even by those who have studiously contemplated the like- 
nesses sketched by other hands. After a brief review of 
Spanish enterprize and valour on the American continent, 
and the disgusting scenes of avarice and cruelty, with which 
they were attended, he relieves the gloomy exhibition by the 
introduction of an angel of mercy. 


‘Among these stern and bloody men, there was one of a far 
different mould. The young Las Casas, whose spirit of adven- 
ture had induced him, at the age of nineteen, to accompany Col- 
umbus in his second expedition to the West-Indies, was one of 
those rare compounds which nature forms, from time to time, for 
the ornament and consolation of the human race, blending a rest- 
less and unwearied energy of mind with a heart alive to every 
kind affection, elevated by piety, warm with benevolence, and 
kindling at wrong. He saw, with grief and indignation, the crimes 
of his countrymen, and the cry of the oppressed entered deep 
into his heart. From that hour, like the young Hannibal, but in a 
purer cause, he vowed himself to one sacred object. Rejecting 
with scorn, every lure which interest or ambition held out to tempt 
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him from his course, refuting, by the blameless sanctity of his life, 
all the calumnies which were showered upon him, despising dan- 
ger, disregarding toil, braving alike the sneer of the world and 
the frown of power, he laboured with a benevolence which never 
cooled, and a zeal which knew no remission, for more than seventy 
years, as the protector of the Indian race. Dangerous as the 
navigation was at that period, he crossed the Atlantic nine times 
for this purpose, besides traversing Europe, and penetrating, in 
all directions, the trackless wilds of the new world. 

‘Finding that the impressions of his animated oratory upon 
his country! men and their rulers were constantly effaced, and their 
effects frustrated by the arts, intrigues and falsehoods of the inter- 
ested, he addressed himself through the press, to the whole Chris- 
tian world. In one of his publications he described the devastation of 
those parts of America, which had been subjugated by the Span- 
iards, with a copious and glowing eloquence which kindled all 


the sympathies of Europe,’ pp. 8—10. 


Other works are mentioned all pointing to his main object. 
The results of his life and writings, and the anticipated op- 
erations of his labours are thus expressed. 


‘It is a remarkable fact, and one which bears honourable testi- 
mony to the vigour and enlargement of his mind, that a Spanish 
ecclesiastic, of “the fifteenth century, should have ‘maintained that 
the peculiar form of civil polity in a state ought to be determined 
hy the will of the people, because, although the sanction is from 
above, the power of the people is the efficient, and their happiness 
the final cause of all government.’— It is but too well known that 
these glorious labours in the service of freedom and humanity 
were in vain. And yet they were not wholly fruitless. Las 
Casas closed his long course of indefatigable philanthropy in his 
ninety-second year, and his virtuous and venerable age was 
soothed by the knowledge that some few of his proposed plans 
had been carried into successful operation, and had contributed, 
in nosmall degree, (as they do to this day,) to relieve the sufferings 
of the enslaved natives. He enjoyed, moreover, the cheering recol- 
lection of having called forth the testimony of the better spirits 
of his own nation avainst intolerance and persecution, and of hav- 
ing kindled among them an enlightened zeal for the best interests 
of mankiad—a sacred flame, long cherished * asa light shining in 
a dark place,” but new at last daily kindling into brighter and 
broader radiance, and doubtless destined to guide for “many an 
ave, the creat and free nations of ec haeee America to public VIt4 
tue and true glory.’ pp. 10, 12 
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In noticing the triumphant refutation, by Las Casas, in 
1550, of Sepulveda’s Thesis, of the right and duty of mak- 
ing war upon pagans and heretics, in order to propagate the 
true faith, Mr. Verplanck has the following remark. 


‘It is one of those melancholy instances of the retrogradation 
of the human mind which chill ‘the hopes of the philanthropist, 
that about twenty-five years ago, a magnificent edition of all the 
works of Sepuiveda was published by the Royal Academy of His- 
tory at Madrid, in the introduction to which, that learned body 
did not hesitate to give their sanction to the doctrines of this 
apologist of oppression, and to approve of what thev term “ the 
exercise of a just and pious violence against Pagans and here- 
tics.” p. 12. 


The view of the character of Las Casas is concluded 
with an elaborate examination of the charge of a glaring in- 
consistency, which so many writers of distinguished reputa- 
tion have asserted, that it has, doubtless, been generally be- 
lieved, and if untrue, is a striking instance of the obstinate 
adherence of calumny, whenimpressed by some master-hand, 
Las Casas, we have been told, while he was zealously con- 
tending for the emancipation of the Indians, suggested the 
substitution of African slaves ; and became the original mover 
and promoter of that cruel and criminal traffic, of which so 
many nations have since become the guilty partakers. Mr. 
Verplanck quotes Dr. Robertson’s statement of the charge, 
and *the accusation,’ he observes ¢ has been loudly re-echo- 
ed by Raynal, Marmontel, De Pauw, and Bryant [Bryan] 
Edwards, whom he denominates ‘ingenious and popular 
writers, though of but little authenticity, as regards strict 
historical accuracy.2 We must admit, with Mr. Ver- 
plank, that ¢ the charg re bears strong marks of improb- 
ability,’ and that its inconsistency with the general char- 
acter of that distinguished philanthropist and the decided 
tenor of his feelings and opinions, calls for the most direct 
and unexceptionable evidence to entitle it to reception. Evi- 
dence of this description Mr. Verplanck contends is wanting. 
The only ¢ original and independent testimony’ for the ac- 
cusation, he asserts, is from the pen of the Spanish Histori- 
an, Herrera, whose statement, he remarks, has been ¢ ampli- 
fied and exaggerated’ by Dr. Robertson. Herrera’s account 
is questioned from several weighty considerations, urged by 
M. Gregoire, ina memoir read before the National Institute 
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of France. Of this paper Mr. Verplanck presents a sum- 
mary view, and the author is said to have proved, that the 
earliest transportation of slaves to America, was fourteen 
years, at least, ¢ previous to the date of the project imputed 
to Las Casas.’ It is observed also, that in the numerous 
cotemporary writers, some of them controversial, on the affairs 
of the Colonies, and on the treatment of the Indians as slaves, 
‘no trace or intimation of this charge is to be tound, until 
the publication of Herrera’s history, which was compiled 
about thirty years after the death of Las Casas, and more 
than eighty years after the date, which is assigned to the 
transaction.” ‘This negative testimony is deduced by M. 
Gregoire, ‘from a minute investigation of above twenty 
Spanish writers of that age, and many other more recent 
ones.” ‘The uniform tenor of Las Casas’ writings, of an en- 
tirely opposite tendency, is also adduced to repel the sug- 
gestion, as well as the silence of his ‘acute antagonist, Sep- 
ulveda,’ on this head, who would not, it is supposed, have 
suffered such an inconsistency to have passed without remark, 
if it really existed. It is further stated that «the life of Las 
Casas has been written in Spanish, French and Italian, by 
seven different authors (one of them a native of New Spain,} 
and that they ali pass over this charge as if they had never 
heard of it; and while the five biographers of Cardinal Xi- 
menes, as well as the several Spanish, French and English 
authors, who have written on the origin and progress of the 
slave trade, make no mention whatever of Las Casas’ 
concern in it, but impute the project entirely to certain 
Flemish lords of the Spanish court, or to Chievres, a favour- 
ite of the prime minister.’ 

The concluding argument is derived from Herrera’s his- 
torical reputation. M. Gregoire represents, that he ¢is 
considered, by some of the best Spanish writers on Ameri- 
can history, as a careless and inaccurate historian, that he 
betrays evident marks of prejudice against Las Casas, and 
that, although according to his own statement, this transac- 
tion must have taken place long before his recollection, he re- 
fers to no original document or authority, in support of his 
accusation.”’ 

Mr. Verplanck resumes the investigation of this subject, 
in one of his notes, and offers some material supplementary 
proofs and arguments with an ingenuity and force, which in 
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connexion with what is suggested by M. Gregoire, will au- 
thorize us, we think, to hold the character of Las Casas sat- 
isfactorily vindicated from the accusation. The generous 
tenderness with which Mr. V erplanck regards the reputation of 
aman of distinguished worth, and the ‘satisfaction which he 
manifests in being persuaded of the perfect vindication of 
Las Casas from reproach, are honourable to his feelings, 
We cannot forbear the repetition of some of his sentiments 
on this occasion. 


‘Whenever the historical inquirer can thus efface the stains 
which time or malice has left upon the fame of the wise and good, 
he effects many of the grandest objects of history. He strips 
away fron vice the apology and consolation which it finds in the 
frailty of erring virtue. He excites the i Ingenuous mind to meas- 
ure its ambition by a more perfect standard of moral and intel- 
lectual worth. He gives new strength to the purest and most 
exalted sentiments of our nature, by enabling us to embody, in 
some per:anent form of active virtue, those m: acnificent but unde- 
fined ideas of possible excellence, which sometimes float before 
the mind inits better hours, and then vanish away for ever, before 
the breath of the world.’ pp. 17, 18. 


The remainder of Mr. Verplanck’s performance is devoted 
to the display of characters In whom we are more peculiarly 
interested. We do not regret that so large-a space is allotted 
to Las Casas, especially as his memorable exertions for the 
relief of the oppressed and injured natives of the Spanish 
settlements, may encourage like benevolent efforts in behalf 
of the unhappy remnants of the aboriginal tribes within the 
territories of the United States. Las Casas was styled, by 
authority, Protector of the Indians. ‘The calamitous condition 
of the Indians of North America, threatened with extinction, 
or removal from their beloved abodes, should excite our sym- 
pathy. That we may regard them with more complacency, 
we should study their char acters and claims, and our duties. 
A sincere disposition and persevering efforts to do them good 
could hardly fail of success, and their sensibility to kindness, 
should encourage its habitual exercise. We said we were 
glad to meet you and hear your voice,” said Good Peter, in 
behalf of the Senecas and Cayugas, to Governor Clinton, 
«¢ and to feel assured that you are able to save our sinking 
territory. We now put it all under your power. Put your 
hands over the whole, reserving to us such a dish as you 
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shall prescribe for us. This is perfectly agreeable to the 
usages of our ancestors, who loved peace, and loved their 
land—and why ? Because they loved their women and chil- 
dren, and while they loved peace and their land they enjoy- 
ed happy days. ‘Those that we have left behind us, and 
those that will return from the south, will also rejoice at 
the result of our conference. Our little ones can now look 
with pleasure for fish in the streams, and our warriors can 
hunt for wild beasts in the woods, and feel confident that 
they will not be driven from their country.”* 

Such is the language of a humble remnant of the Iroquois. 
It has, ina degree, the plaintiveness of one of Virgil’s Ec- 
logues. Our little ones can now look with pleasure for fish 
in the streams,” is an expression of tenderness and touching 
simplicity not surpassed by any sentiment expressed by ‘Tity- 
rus or Melibceus. ‘These strong local and domestic attach- 
ments are features of hopeful indication ; civilized man sees 
in them a correspondence with his own dispositions in some 
of his best characteristics, and may more readily extend 
those sympathies which should restrain from every act of 
cruelty or injustice. 

In recurring to our own more immediate history, Mr. 
Verplanck commences with the settlement of New England, 
and thus characterizes the men who took the lead in that 
memorable enterprize. 


‘The settlement of New England forms an epoch in the history 
of colonization. Never, until that time, had such high principles, 
and such noble minds, been engaged in the great w ork of extend- 
ing the bounds of the civilized world. Most of the founders of 
new states have been driven abroad by necessity ; while in others, 
the spirit of adventure was kindled sometimes by restless ambi- 
tion, or political discontent ; sometimes by enlightened views of 
commercial profit, but oftener by wild dreams of sudden wealth. 
But, in the fathers of New England, we behold a body of men, 
who, for the liberty of faith alone, resolutely and deliber rately 
exchanged the delights of home and the comforts of civilized life, 
for toil ‘and danger, for an ungenial climate and a rugged soil. 
They were neither desperate adventurers, nor ignorant fanatics ; 
on the contrary, there is every evidence that they universally 
possessed a much higher degree of mental cultivation, than was 
common at that period among the English pc zople. Indeed, the 


* De Witt Clinton’s Discourse, &c. 1811. 
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austerity of the moral habits of their immediate descendants, and 
the remarkable freedom of their language from the provincial 
dialects of Engtand, afford ample evidence of the general charac- 
ter of the ancestors.” pp. 18, 19. 


In Mr. Verplanck’s extension of the sketch, there are 
some shades more applicable, we apprehend, to a later class 
of puritans, than that to which our ancestors belonged. 

The Plymouth planters and the early settlers of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut had no very close aflinity with the 
Roundheads and Independents. We should rather rank 
them, as it is believed we justly may, with the best men of 
the times, so well delineated in a review of the Life of Colo- 
nel Hutchinson ;—* when civilization had produced all its 
effect but that of corruption, and when serious studies and 
dignified purseits had not yet been abandoned to a paltry and 
effeminate derision ;*—times, in which we may recognize 
‘¢the same characters of deep thought and steady enthusi- 
asm, and the same principles of fidelity and self-command, 
which ennobled the latter days of the Roman Republic, and 
have made every thing else appear childish and frivolous in 
the comparison.”**—That we may indulge no pride in our 
origin, our ancestors are denominated by a certain class of 
writers, ‘sour malcontents” or ¢ fanatical religionists.’’} 
Such language we might expect to find nearer to that age of 
fermentation ; but it is now time to discard it, from regard to 
truth as well as decency. The complacency with which our 
fathers are contemplated, will not be diminished by scrutiny. 
«‘(iod sifted a whole nation,” said Lieutenant Governor 
Stoughton, “that he might send choice grain over into this 
wilderness.’’t 

From strictures on defect of taste, Mr. Verplanck pro- 
ceeds to notice the spirit of intolerance which then prevailed 
in the various sects and communities. 


‘The reason of the seventeenth century——and never surely 
was human reason more active or vigorous—had advanced no 
farther than to perceive and allow the conflict of opposite duties, 
that of the magistrate to punish, and of the martyr to suffer. 
The rest was left to the justice or mercy of heaven. On this 


* Edinburgh Review, xiii. 4. 
t British Critic, Review of Bristed’s Resources of America, Nov. 1818. 
+ Election Sermon, 1668. 
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single point, the Doctors of Rome, of Geneva, and of Oxford, 
were of one opinion. The toleration of Cromwell’s reign, imper- 
fect as it was, and comprehending neither the Catholic, the Um- 
tarian, the Quaker, nor the Jew, was but one of the arts of 
political management, by which he raised himself to power, and 
can scarcely be considered as indicating in him or in his party at 
large, any settled and clearly defined principle : while the quali- 
fied freedom of wership ailowed te the Huguenots in France, was 
a measure of necessity extorted and defended by force.”  p. 


21. 


The narrow views on this subject predominating in the 
leading sect in this country at that period, are fully displayed 
in a note having reference to this part of the discourse. 
To the quotations from the Simple Cobler of Agawam and 
from the Magnalia, might be added a portion of the lines, 
which Governor Dudley made his Vade Mecum. 


«Let men of God in courts and churches watch 
O’er such as do a toleration hatch ; 

Lest that ill egg bring forth a cockatrice, 

‘lo poison all with heresy and vice. 

If men be left, and otherwise combine, 

My epitaph’s, I dy’d no libertine.” 


‘Now and then indeed,’ says Mr. Verplanck, § some purer 
spirits could pierce through this gloom and anticipate the 
rights of a succeeding age. Even in that day, Fenelon could 
inculcate upon his royal pupil, that power might make men 
hypocrites, but could not make them converts ; and Jeremy 
Taylor raised his voice “for the liberty of prophesying, and 
eloquently testified against the wnrreasonableness of prescribing 
to olher men’s faith, and the iniquity of persecuting differing 
opinions.” Toleration has now an undisputed sway, and 
religious freedom is considered as a sacred right. 


“6 This truth 

The priest announces from his holy seat ; 

And, crowned with garlands in the summer grove, 
The poet fits it to his pensive lyre.” 





The distinguished merits of Roger Williams in producing 
this happy alteration of public opinion, have induced Mr. 
Verplanck to consider his life and character with peculiar 


attention. : 
Vol. VIII. No. 2. 54 
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‘The glory of -having first set an example of a practical and 
extensive system of religious freedom, was reserved for America; 
and the first legislator who fully recognised the rights of con- 
science, was Roger Williams, a name less illustrious than it 
deserves to be; for although his eccentricities of conduct and 
opinion, may sometimes provoke a smile, he was a man of genius 
and of virtue, of adnfirable firmness, courage, and disinterested- 
ness, and of unbounded benevolence. 

‘ He was a native of Wales, and emigrated to New England, 
in 1630. He was then a young man, of austere life and popular 
manners, full of reading, skilled in controversy, and gifted with 
a rapid, copious, and vehement eloquence. ‘The writers of those 
days represent him as being full of turbulent and singular opin- 
ions, * and the whole country,” saith the quaint Cotton Mather, 
“ was soon like to be set on fire by the rapid motion of a wind- 
mill in the head of this one man.”? ‘The heresy which appeared 
most grievous to his brethren, was his zeal for unqualified reli- 
gious ‘liberty. In the warmth of his charity, he contended for 

« freedom of conscience, even to Papists ane Arminians, with 
security of civil peace to all,” a doctrine which filled the Massa- 
chusetts clergy with horror and alarm. He violently urged,” 
says Cotton Mather, “ that the civil magistrate might not punish 
breaches of the first table of the commandments, which utterly 
took away from the authority all capacity to prevent the land 
which they had purchased on purpose for a recess from such 
things, from becoming such a sink of abominations as would ,have 
been the reproach and ruin of Christianity in these parts of the 
world.’ 

‘In addition to these most  disturbant and offensive doc- 
trines,” Mather charges him with preaching against the Royal 
charter of the colony, “on an insignificant pretence of wrong 
therein done unto the Indians.” ‘To his fervent zeal for liberty 
of opinion, this singular man united an equal degree of tenacity 
to every article of his own narrow creed. He objected to the 
custom of returning thanks after meat, as, in some manner, 
involving a corruption of primitive and pure worship; he refused 
to join any of the churches in Boston, unless they would first 
make a public and solemn declaration of their repentance for 
having communed with the church of England; and when his 
doctrines of religious liberty were condemned by the clergy. he 
wrote to his own church at Salem, “ that if they would not sep- 
arate as well from the churches of New England as of Old, he 
97 . pp. 23, 24. 


would separate from them.’ 
Argumeut and remonstrance had no effect. *¢ Williams 
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was not a man who could be imposed upon by words,’ says 
Mr. Verplanck, ¢‘ or intimidated by threats ; and he accord- 
ingly persevered in inculcating his doctrines publicly and 
vehemently.’ This produced an order of court for sending 
him to England ; but he escaped before the warrant could be 
executed, repaired to the Narragansett country, and became 


the founder of a new colony. 


‘After some wanderings, he pitched his tent at a place, to 
which he gave the name of Providence. and there became the 
founder and legislator of the colony of Rhode Island. ‘There he 
continued to rule, sometimes as the governor, and always as the 
cuide and father of the settlement, for forty-eight years, employ- 
ing himself in acts of kindness to his former enemies, affording 
relief to the distressed, and offering an asylum to the persecuted. 
The government of his colony was formed on his favourite prin- 
ciple, that in matters of faith and w orship, ev very citizen should 
walk according to the light of his own conscience, without res- 
traint or interference from the civil magistrate. During a visit 
which Williams made to England. in 1643, for the purpose of 

rocuring a colonial charter, he published a formal and laboured 
vindication of this doctrine, under the title of “The Bloody 
Tenent, or a Dialogue between Truth and Peace.” In this work, 
which was written with his usual boldness and decision, he anti- 
cipated most of the arguments, which, fifty years after, attracted 
so much attention, when they were broughé forward by Locke. 
His own cenduct in power, was in perfect accordance with his 
speculative opinions ; and when, in his old age, the order of his 
little community was disturbed by an irruption of Quaker preach- 
ers, he combated them only in pamphlets aud public disputations, 
and contented himself with overwhelming their doctrines with a 
torrent of learning, invective, syllogisms and puns. 

‘It should also be remembered, to the honour of Roger Wil- 
liams, that no one of the early colonists, without excepting Wil- 
liam Penn himself, equatien him in justice and benevolence 


towards the Indians.’ pp. 25, 26. 


We are not prepared to defend the proceedings against 
Roger Williams, and especially the ultimate sentence ; but 
many considerations in extenuation may be offered. The 
settlement was in its infancy. Some of the opinions which 
he pertinaciously inculcated, were dangerous to the establish- 
ment ; and his conduct, in several particulars, may be justly 
viewed as seditious. In a more advanced state of the colony, 


his peculiar sentiments might have been inculcated, without’ 
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hazard, and would, probably, have been less seriously re- 
garded. ‘The new settlement had enemies of powerful influ- 
ence, and its leaders were compelled to observe the most 
vigilant course in every transaction. Williams was contin- 
ually gaining adherents by his perseverance and zeal, and 
some of his tenets were so extravagant, that their adoption 
would have convulsed and degraded the country. ‘The lead- 
ing characters, both in chure h and state, solicitous for the 
preservation of the system of religious and civil polity which 
they had sacrificed and suffered so much to erect, were desi- 
rous of recommending it to others by a discreet deportment, 
which might invite seber and considerate men to unite with 
them, and repel the malignant suggestions of their enemies. 
The same principle operated in the next great ecclesiastical 
dispute,—the Antinomian contest——in which they had to 
contend with the talents and influence of another eccentric 
man, Sir Henry Vine. In this struggle also, they prevailed, 
and Governor Winthrop had afterwards the satisfaction of 
recording in his Journal, his testimony to the sober and con- 
siderate character of the people, that they “ were of that un- 
derstanding and moderation, as they would easily be guided, 
in their way, by any rule from scripture or sound reason.” 
Mr. Verplanck in his first note, after recurring to Dr. 
Robertson’s mistake in regard to Las Casas, remarks on his 
account of Roger Williams’ conduct, in regard to the cutting 
out of the cross from the colours, for which Endicott was 
reprehended, and left out of the magistracy. He denies that 
Williams was banished, on account of this, and contends, that 
‘this vbjection to the flag was rather an inference, which 
Endicott drew from bis pastor’ s discourses, than any formal 
discussion on the subject.”? Dr. Robertson’s narrative he 
considers as without authority, and discoloured for the pur- 
pose of embellishment and impression. It is true, that the 
affair of the mutilated colours was not an express ground of 
the sentence, though, from the disturbance which it occasion- 
ed, it probably had an infiuence in the decision ; but there is 
direct historical evidence in support of the other disputed 
assertion, that Endicott was prompted to this indiscretion by 
the inculcations of Williams. « He inspired some persons of 
great imterest in that place,” says Mr. Hubbard, « that the 
cross in the King’s colours ought to be taken away, as a relique 
of Antichristian superstition.” Dr. Robertson indeed, could 
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not have seen this passage, for Hubbard’s history remained 
in manuscript, until lately published by the Massachusetts 
Historical Society ; but it was consulted by Governor 
Hutchinson, who varying the language, thus gives his impres- 
sion of the fact. « What gave just occasions to the civil pow- 
er to interpose, was his influencing Mr. Endicott, one of the 
magistrates and a member of his church, to cut the cross out 
of the king’s colours as being a relique of antichristian super- 
stition.”” Dr. Robertson doubtless considered Hutchinson as 
good authority, and he seems to have had the same opinion 
of Herrera. In regard to Hutchinson, he is so laboriously 
accurate, that no writer can be justly blamed for copying his 
historical statements ; and the remarks upon Dr. Robertson 
seem to be, in a degree, wanting in that liberality, which Mr. 
Verplanck so cordially extends to other eminent men. What 
that able historian has left us respecting the North American 
settlements, is a valuable fragment, and the more deserving 
of respect, as it supports those principles of civil and reli- 
gious freedom which Mr. Verpianck so deservedly cherishes 
and commends. 

There is something so original and exalted in the charac- 
ter of Roger Williams, that we cheerfully acquiesce in the 
distinguished consideration with which he is regarded ; but 
we could have wished that some notice had been taken in the 
Discourse of other deserving men, engaged in the first settle- 
ment of New England, whom we are unwilling to consider as 
his inferiors. 

The founder of Maryland is next introduced. 


‘ At the very time that the puritan Roger Williams was thus 
inculcating this humane and wise doctrine in the eastern colo- 
nies, a Roman Catholic nobleman, George Calvert, Lord Balti- 
more, was engaged in obtaining a charter and enacting a code of 
laws for Maryland, on the same liberal principles. 

‘Lord Baltimore had neither the talents nor the eccentricities 
of Roger Williams, but he was a man of strong sense and great 
worth. He had passed with reputation through several offices of 
high political trust and importance, under James I., but, in 1624, 
he resigned all his employments on becoming a convert to the 
Roman Catholic faith. He then projected a colony at Newfound- 
land, but after visiting his settlement twice, bestowing great 
expense and labour upon it, and once in person rescuing it from a 
French invasion, despairing of success, he abandoned his pro? 
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= rights there, and procured a patent for Maryland. After 
e had visited and explored the country, he died, while he was 
engaged in making the necessary preparatory arrangements for 
his undertaking, and before the charter had passed the forms of 
oflice ; so that there is scarce any historical record of his share 
in the colonial administration of Maryland. But the little that 
tradition has preserved respecting him, speaks volumes in his 
praise. We know that he displayed the most perfect good faith 
in all his transactions with the natives, and that it was to him 
that Maryland was indebted for such a liberal code of religious 
equality, that the province soon became the refuge, not only of 
the Catholics who fled from Great Britain, but of the Puritans who 
were driven from Virginia, and of the Quakers exiled from New 
England.’ pp. 27, 28. 


The character and conduct of William Penn are ably de- 
lineated. We have only room to copy a parallel between 
this illustrious founder of Pennsylvania and Roger Williams, 
some views of Penn’s principles and maxims of government, 
and an anecdote in relation to Locke. 


‘The resemblance of character between Penn and Roger Wil- 
liams is striking, Penn, like Williams, was enthusiastic without 
being bigoted ; he had the same benevolence, the saine scorn of 
intellectual slavery, the same love of controversy, and, above all, 
the same habitual inflexibility of purpose and opinion. But he 
had mixed more widely in the werld, had more experience, and 
more knowledge of character, a more bustling activity of disposi- 
tion, greater skill in the conduct of affairs, and perhaps, a little 
more of worldly ambition, as well as much more of worldly wis- 
dom. He appeared, tov, on a more magnificent theatre of action, 
and has left the impress of his own peculiar character very deeply 
stamped upon the opinions and institutions of England and of 
America.’ p. 29. 

‘Never was there undertaken a more sublime political enter- 
prise than that of the founder of Pennsylvania. Never was there 
a legislation so boldly marked with that unity of intention which 
is the most peculiar and majestic feature of all original concep- 
tion. His system of virtuous politics was reared upon benevo- 
lence, justice, and liberty. With these objects he began, and 
with these he ended. In an age when, with few exceptions, the 
sound principles of civil libertv were as little understood by those 
who clamoured for freedom, as by those who defended the doc- 
trines of arbitrary power, William Penn began his system of 
virtuous politics, by proclaiming to his people, in words of noble 
dignity and simplicity, * that the great end of government was 
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to support power in reverence with the people, and to secure the 
people from the abuse of power, that they may be free by their 
just obedience, and the magistrates honourable for their just 
administration—for Liberty without obedience is confusion, and 
obedience without liberty is slavery.” 

‘ With such views, thus liberal and temperate, his first care 
was to devest himself of the almost arbitrary power with which he 
had been intrusted, and to establish a form of government on the 
broadest plan of republican representation. But at the same time, 
well-judging “ that governments rather depend upon men, than 
men upon governments,” he rested his sole reliance upon public 
morals and education for the preservation of public liberty. 
“For,” saith he, * that which makes a good government \nust 
keep it, namely, men of wisdom and virtue, qualities which, 
because they descend not with natural inheritance, must be care- 
fully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.” pp. 33, 34. 

‘The great name of John Locke, is associated with that of 
William Penn, by a double tie; by his celebrated constitution 
for the Carolinas, which enrolls him among the carliest legislators 
of America, and by one of those anecdotes of private friendship 
and magnanimity, upon which the mind gladly reposes, after 
wandering among the cold and dreary generalities of history. 

‘During the short period of Peian’s influence at the court of 
James II., he obtained from the king the promise of a pardon for 
Locke, who had fled to Holland, from the persecution of the dom- 
inant party. Locke, though grateful to Penn, for this unsolicited 
kindness, replied witha firmness worthy of the man who was des- 
tined to become the most formidable adversary of tyranny in all 
its shapes, “ that he could not accept a pardon, when he had not 
been guilty of any crime.” ‘Three years after this occurrence, 
the Stuarts were driven from the throne of England ; Locke then 
returned in triumph. At the same time, the champions of Eng- 
lish liberty, to serve some party ebject, proclaimed Penn a traitor 
without the slightest ground ; and all his rights as an Englishman, 
and his chartered privileges, were shamelessly violated by the 
very statesmen who had drafted the Act of Toleration and the 
Bill of Rights. In this season of distress and desertion, Penn 
was unexpectedly gratified by the grateful remembrance of 
Locke, who now, in his turn, interceded to procure a pardon 
from the new sovereign. In the pride of slandered imnecence, 
Penn answered, as Locke had formerly done, “ that he had never 
been guilty of any crime, and could not, therefore, rest satisfied 
with a mode of liberation which would ever appear as a standing 
monument of his guilt.’ pp. So, 50. 

‘Penn himself might have thought the appellation ne comph- 
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ment, yet he certainly was a gentleman, in all his deportment and 
feelings. ‘ However differing,’ said he, with much truth, «I 
am from other men, circa sacra, that is, relative to religious mat- 
ters, and to that world which, respecting men, may be said to 
begin where this ends, I know no religion which destroys cour- 
tesy, civility, and kindness. These, rightly understood, are great 


mE idle AT 
indications of true men, if not of good Christians.”’ p. 100. 


Mr. Verplanck next proceeds to consider the character 
and exploits of the founder of Georgia. 


‘ The character and exploits of the founder of Georgia, form a 
dazzling contrast to the calm virtues of thisgreatman. The life 
of General Oglethorpe would require but little embellishment to 
make ita tale of romance. It was full of variety, adventure, and 
achievement. His ruling passions were the love of glory, of his 
country, and of mankind, and these were so blended together in 
his mind that they formed but one principle of action. He was 
a hero, a statesman, an orator, the patron of letters, the chosen 
friend of men of genius, and the theme of praise for great poets.’ 

. 57. 

The settlement of Georgia commenced in 1732, and it is 
honourable to the founder and his associates, that they de- 
parted from bad precedents, and that under his auspices the 
infant colony set the example of a legal prohibition of the 


slave trade. 


‘General Oglethorpe administered the affairs of the colony for 
about eleven years. He afterwards passed, “ without fear and 
without reproach,” through many alternations of fortune, both in 
public and private life, constantly emulating Howard in the zeal 
and extent of his charity, and sustaining a character as a soldier 
and a gentleman, such as Sir Philip Sidney or Lord Falkland 
might have envied. His habitual temperance and activity pre- 
served his health and faculties to ext-eme old age. He died in 
1785, affording the first example, in modern times, of the founder 
of a colony who has lived to see that colony recognised by the 
world asa sovereign and independent state. Col. Daniel Boone, 
the adventurous founder of the state of Kentucky, is, perhaps, the 
only other instance of this remarkable distinction.’ pp. 40, 41. 


It is pleasant to follow this active and enterprising man, 
into the mild and cheerful'evening of a long protracted life. 


‘The latest distinct traces which are to be found ef General 
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Oglethorpe, are in the amusing volumes of Boswell, who has in- 
cidentally preserved many fragments of his cheerful and instruc- 
tive conversation ; and describes him as living in London, during 
the latter years of his life, in a style of elegant hospitality, associ- 
ating familiarly with Johnson, Goldsmith,and Reynolds; an even- 
ing worthy of so long and so bright a day.? pp. 41, 42. 


In reference to the early history of his native State, Mr. 
Verplanck makes honourable mention of its primitive Euro- 
pean settlers. 


‘We have no cause to blush for any part of our original de- 
scent, and least of all for our Dutch ancestry. The colony of 
New Amsterdam was founded by Holland at a time when that 
nation had just sprung into political existence, after a long, bloody, 
and most glorious struggle against civil and religioust yranny, 
during which all the energies of patriotism, courage, and talents, 
had been suddenly and splendidly developed.’ pp. 59, 60. 


The glorious struggles, the enterprise, the energy and tri- 
umphs of the Dutch republic are sketched in bold relief, and 
many illustrious names distinguished in letters, philosophy 
and the arts, are gratefully exhibited. ‘Lhe object of this 
representation is thus expressed. 


‘ These remarks ought to have been wholly unnecessary in this 
place; but I know not whence it is, that we in this country have 
imbibed much of the English habit of arrogance and injustice to- 
wards the Dutch character. 

‘ English writers have long been accustomed to describe the pe- 
culiar manners and customs of Holland with a broad and clum- 
sy exaggeration. ‘This is a little injudicious in them, because 
most of their wit, if wit it may be called, recoils back upon their 
own country, and strikingly resembles the flippant ridicule which 
their own more lively neighbours have lavished upon the hard 
drinking, the oaths, t the gross amusenients, the dingy coffee-houses, 
the boxing matches, the beer, and the coal- smoke of the proud 
and melancholy Islanders. Their old maritime contests and 
commercial rivalry may serve to excuse this misrepresentation in 
Englishmen, but for us there is no apology.’ p. 64. 


The playful excursions of fancy at home, which we can 
conceive in some degree embarrassed the speaker, if he were 
disposed to dwell with some particularity on the early history , 
of ioe York, are noticed with peculiar delicacy and pro- 
priety. 

Vol. VIII. No. 2. 
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‘It is more “in sorrow than in anger” that I feel myself com- 
pelled to add to these gross instances of national injustice a re- 
cent work of a writer of our own, who is justly considered one 
of the brightest ornaments of American literature. I allude to 
the burlesque history of New York, in which it is painful to see a 
mind, as admirable for its exquisite perception of the beautiful, 
as it is for its quick sense of the ridiculous, wasting the riches of 
its fancy on an ungrateful theme, and its exuberant humour ina 
coarse caricature. 

‘ This writer has not yet fulfilled all the promise he has given 
to his country. It is his duty, because it 1s in his power, to brush 
away the pretenders who may at any time infest her society, her 
science, or her politics: or if he aspires, as I trust that he does, 
to strains of a higher mood, the deeds of his countrymen and the 
undescribed beauties of his native land afford him many a rich 
subject, and he may deck the altar of his country’s glory with the 
garlands of his taste and fancy. 

‘How dangerous a gift is the power of ridicule! it is most po- 
tent to unmask the pretender and to brand the hypocrite; yet 
how often has it dissipated those gay illusions which beguile the 
rough path of life—how often has it chilled the glow of genius 
and invention—how often, at its Gread presence, have the honest 
boasts of patriotism, the warm expression of piety, the generous 
purpose of beneficence faltered on the lips and died away in the 
heart.’ pp. 65, 66. 


We are inclined to believe that a complete account of New 
Netherlands and of the proceedings of the Dutch occupants 
while they possessed the government, would exhibit their char- 
acter to adv antage. We should be a little concerned, in point 
of right and fair dealing, for some of the New England 
claims and pretensions, in sithalel controversies with those less 
powerful neighbours. ‘This period of the history of New 
York may per haps be found of suflicient interest and extent 
to be the entire topic of some future anniversary discourse. 
Mr. Verplanck has the following paragraph on the subject. 


‘ This colony was very early separated from its mother country, 
and grew up into wealth and importance under the influence of 
English laws and education. During the forty years which it re- 
mained under the Dutch government it was too insignificant to 
attract much of the attention or of the talents of Holland, then 
engaged in struggling for existence, against the ambition of France 
and the jealousy ‘of England. But the last Dutch governor, Pe- 
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trus Stuyvesant, who was the governor-general of the Dutch 
Ainerican possessions, was no common man. He had served 
with reputation in the wars of the United Provinces, and in the 
history of his administration in this country, he appears as a reso- 
Jute and intrepid veteran, and a vigilant, sagacious politician. pp. 
06, 67. 

An asylum for the French Huguenots was sought for in 
America, long before the persecuted Puritans had contem- 
plated their enterprise. ‘Two expeditions for this purpose, 
supported by the powerful aid and influence of the illustrious 
Admiral Coligni, had entirely failed of success. One of 
them was sent to Brazil] under the Chevalier de Villegagnon in 
1255, and commenced under flattering auspices. ‘The minis- 
ters in Geneva, among whom was Calvin, were consulted 
on the occasion, and several clergymen and gentlemen of 
some distinction united themselves with Villegagnon. Ac- 
crimonious disputes arose between Villagagnon and his Ge- 
nevan associates. ‘They were cruelly treated and sent to Eu- 
rope in a miserable vessel, in which they endured extreme suf- 
ferings ; and the whole design, in less than three years, was 
entirely frustrated.*—The next attempt was in 1562, when 
John Ribaud was despatched by Coligni with two ships, with 
Huguenot passengers, for settling a colony in Florida. He 
arrived in safety, built a fort near Port Royal river, and left 
there a colony, intending to return with reinforcements, 
The settlers whom he left behind mutinied, killed their cap- 
tain, and being reduced to extremity, built a vessel, in which 
they embarked, and abandoned the country. When we com- 
pare these expeditions with the far more unpromising enter- 
prise of the Plymouth Pilgrims in the succeeding century, 
we cannot but be struck with the different results. A patient 
fortitude, with perfect unanimity and mutual good will, ena- 
bled that little band to surmount the perils and distresses 


* Voyage fait en la Terre Du Bresil, par Jean De Lery. Mezeray, as 
quoted by Rev. Dr. Holmes, {Annals, i. 97.] considers Villegagnon’s voy- 
ave to be to Florida, which appears to be a mistake. 

Jean De Lery was one of the ministers who joined the Huguenot colony, 
under Villegagnon. His History of the voyage to Brazil was first publish. 
ed, at Rochelle, in 1578, and was dedicated to Count Coligni, son of the 
admiral. It isa work of undoubted authenticity, and, besides the affect- 
ing narrative of sufferings by the author and his companions, contains in- 


teresting sketches of the natural history of Brazil, and of the manners,. 


customs and language of its inhabitants. 
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incident to their undertaking, and gave a prosperity and per- 
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ieee ae | 4 manency to the settlement which equipments of far superior 
Bain ae strength had failed of securing to the French adventurers, 
Be ey le ‘The country however was destined to receive a valuable ac- 
ee way cession from many of the persecuted Huguenots, when driven 
“2 ob eh from France in the reign of Louis XIV. Mr. Verplanck 
i dea notices and welcomes their arrival and bestows just eulogium 


Aa hee on their characters. 
ey ie From founders and primitive settlers, partakers in the toils 
a i eR and dangers incident to new plantations in the American wil- 
be dern:ss, Mr. Verplanck passes to a grateful recollection of 
i a ee some distinguished benefactors ; men who contemplated a ri- . 
Pan sing people, with generous delight, and contributed liberally 
| et to their advancement. First on the list is Bishop Berkeley, § | 
bea | whose genius and talents, and high moral endowments, ren- 
| dered hive the delight of his friends, on both sides the Atlan- 
tic; and Mr. V erplanck dwells upon the features of his 
bright character with peculiar complacency. After an enu- , 
meration of some of his principal writings, his American ex- 
pedition is related. It was for the purpose of founding a uni- 
| versity at Bermuda, ‘on so liberal a scale as to afford the 
a amplest means of diffusing scientific and religious instruction 
oases over the whole of the British possessions in America.’ In 
| preparation for his projected establishment, Berkeley resided 
at Rhode-Island. ‘The benevolent design was defeated by a 
diversion of the funds at home, to pay the marriage portion of 
eh the Princess Royal. Berkeley returned in 1751, embarking 
| at Boston. We have the following view of his employments 
in this country. 











‘The two years and a half of Berkeley’s residence, in Rhode- 
Island, had not been idly spent. It was there that he composed 
his Minute Philosopher, a werk written on the model of the Phi- 
Pius, losophical Dialogues of his favourite Plato, and, like them, to be 
i admired for the graces which a rich imagination has carelessly 
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| and profusely scattered over its pages, as well as for novelty of 
i thought and ingenuity of argument. ‘The rural descriptions 
| which fr equently occur in it, are, it is said, exquisite pictures of 
some of those delightful landscapes which presented themselves 
to his eye at the time he was writing. 

‘ His residence in this country gave a general stimulus to lite- 
rary and scientific exertion. He became personally acquainted 
with all who had any literary taste or acquirement, especia!ly 
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among the clergy of different denominations, with several of 

whom he formed a close intimacy, and continued to encourage 
and patronise them by every means in his power during his whole 
life. He minutely examined into the state of the public institu- 
tions, in the northern and middle colonies, and after his return to 
England, rendered them several important services by his pen and 
his “influence. Having observed the serious inconveniences, ull- 
der which American students laboured, from the want of hooks, 
and tie defects of early classical education, shortly after his re- 
turn he sent out to Yale college a large and choice collection of 
the best works in different branches of learning, which stil forms 
the most valuable part of the public library of that respectable 
and useful institution. He accompanied this present with a deed 
of gift of his property in Rhode-Island, directing it to be appro- 
priated to the support of three scholarships. to be bestowed upon 
the best ciassica! scholars of each year. This soon produced a 
happy effect, and the Dean’s Bounty, as it is now called, has ma- 
terially contributed to keep up, and gradually to raise, the stand- 
ard of scholarship in a college which has, for many years, educa- 
ted a large portien of the professional men of this country. 

Dr. Berkeley was also aliberal benefactor to the library of Harvard 
Coliege ; and the coll ege of this city, on its first establishment 
some years after, was essentially indebted to him for assistance 
and support.’ pp. 50—52. 


The rest of his history, says Mr. Verplanck, belongs more 
to Ireland than to America. ‘The account of this eminent 
man closes with the following well written paragraph. 


‘ Berkeley’s was one of those rare minds which, by the al- 
chemy of true genius, can transmute and ennoble all that they 
touch. In his Queries proposed for the good of Ireland, he inci- 
dentally laid open many new and interesting views In ‘the then 
uncultivated science of political economy , and all his writings on 
ephemeral subjects are marked with that sure indication of an el- 
evated mind, the habit of referring objects of local or transitory 
interest to those broad grounds of “general reason and conscience, 
without the frequent contemplation of which, says he,a man may 
indeed be a thriving earthworm, but he will prove but a sorry 
patriot. Whatever may be the result of his arguments upon any 
point, it is impossible to follow bim through a chain of reasoning 
without being instructed and improved. In this respect, as in 
some others, he resembled Warburton. In every investigation, 
to which these acute, iutrepid, and excursive reasoners applied 
their powerful minds, they continually struck out brilliant 
thou; ehts and frequent flashes of light, even where they failed m 
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the ultimate object of their labours. But Berkeley was very su- 
oo to the dogmatic “ Lord of paradoxal land,” in the per- 
ect candour and good faith with which he maintains his opinions, 
and still more in that beautiful moral colouring which he always 
gives to his learning and his argument, and in the consequent 
moral effect on the mind of his reader. For it was the unceasing 
aim of all his philosophy “ gently to unbind the ligaments which 
chain the soul to the earth, and to assist her flight upwards to- 
wards the Sovereign Good.” pp. 53, 54. 


In one of the notes is the following passage, relative to a 
painter of some eminence, who accompanied Dean Berkeley to 
this country. 


‘As there now seems to be an increasing taste for the produc- 
tions of the fine arts among us, it may be a fact worthy noticing, 
as it is but little knewn, that the first regularly instructed painter 
in North America was Smibert, who had been Berkeley’s fellow 
traveller in Italy, and was brought out by him to act as instructor 
in drawing and architecture in the intended institution. Smibert 
was rot an artist of the first rank, for the arts were then at a very 
low ebb in England ; but the best portraits which we have of the 
eminent magistrates and divines of New England and New York, 
who lived between 1725 and 1751, are from his pencil.’ p. 108. 


Smibert was of sufficient eminence to attract the notice of 
Horace Walpole, from whose « Anecdotes of Painting in 
England,” Mr. Verplanck gives an extract. ** He settled at 
Boston, where he succeeded to his wish, and married a woman 
with considerable fortune, whom he left a widow, with two 
children, in 1751.” Mr. Verplanck gives us the following 
notice respecting one of his pictures. 


‘There is at Yale College a large picture, and, from its subject, 
an interesting one, though not one of Smibert’s best, representing 
Berkeley and some of his family, together with the artist himself, 
on their first landing in America. I presume that it is the first 
picture of more than a single figure ever painted in the United 
States.’* p. 110. 


* This picture we remember to have seen in the apartments of the late 
Major Johnson, in Boston, of whom it was purchased in 1808, by the late 
Isaac Lothrop Esq. and presented by him to Yale College.—It is understood 
to represent Dean Berkeley and Lady, and their fellow passengers. These 
were, besides Smibert, a young lady, Miss Hancock, and two gentlemen 
of fortune, Messrs. James and Dalton.—Berkeley’s Life prefized to his 
Works. Quarto edition. We have been informed that this picture was 
intended te give a view of the group in the cabin, on their voyage te 
America. 
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Mr. Verplanck entertains such partiality for Berkeley, and 
is so smitten with his pure and lofty sentiments, fine fancy 
and elegant expression, that he touches with much tenderness 
on some of his strange opinions which are now generally 
discarded, and have been thought to be most completely refuted. 
He complains of the ridicule which Dr. Reid, ** and the met- 
aphysicians of his school,” have applied to Berkeley’s theory, 
denying the existence of a material world. If Dr. Reid may 
have been too free in the use of this weapon, the remark can- 
not, it is thought, be applicable to Dugald Stewart, who uni- 
formly, when obliged to controvert the positions and reason- 
ings of Berkeley, has conducted the discussion in a respectful 
and unexceptionable manner. These able writers have most 
satisfactorily dissolved the spell of Berkeley’s creation by 
which many minds had been entangled or confounded, and 
while they have settled those fundamental laws of belief, which 
assure us by the best possible evidence of the reality of objects 
of perception, place the doctrine of mind on as firm a basis as 
Berkeley could have desired. Mr. Verplanck quotes the 
remark of Hume, relative to Berkeley’s metaphysical specu- 
lations. It was well calculated to excite alarm, among those 
who were most seriously concerned for the prevalence of truth ; 
and though the sincerity of Berkeley’s faith, and the purity of 
his views cannot be questioned, we must think there was 
much ground for the remark of his venerable friend, Bishop 
Hoadly, that he corrupted the native simplicity of religion, 
by blending it with the subtilty and obscurity of metaphysics. 
Mr. Ver planck suggests that Berkeley’s theory of the non- 
existence of matter does not seem to differ in its foundation 
from the old Socratic and Platonic philosophy. Dugald 
Stewart, remarking on the theory of Malebranche, and its 
approach to some speculations of the latter Platonists, observes, 
that it has a much closer coincidence with the Systems of 
those Hindoo philosophers, who, according to Sir William 
Jones, ** believed the whole creation was ri ather an energy than 
a work, by which the infinite Mind, who is present at all times, 
and in all places, exhibits to his creatures a set of perceptions, 
like a wonderful picture, or a piece of music always varied. 
yet always uniform.” Malebranche, he adds, in some of his 
reasonings on this subject, has struck into the same train of 
thought, which was afterwards pursued by Berkeley, * an 
author to whom he bore a verv strong resemblance in some 
of the most characteristical features of his genius.” 
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From these coincident views, we should be led to suppose 
that these paradoxical notions are not the mere results of an 
occasional misdirection of the reasoning faculty, but that there 
is more or-less a bias in the haman mind to cherish them. 
‘There seems an elevation and grandeur in the conception, 
and as an exercise of the imagination it may be innocently 
indulged: but Mr. Stewart has a profound and consoling 
remark, which may satisfy us that we shall lose nothing even 
in regard to richness and variety of mental prospect, by ad- 
hering to mere sober bounds, and by pursuing the method of 
Induction in regard to intellectual as well as physical phe- 
nomena. ‘In refiecting on the repeated reproduction of these 
and other ancient paradoxes, by modern authors, whom it 
would be highly unjust to accuse of plagiarism ;—still more 
in reflecting on the affinity of some of our most refined theories 
to the popular belief in a remote quarter of the globe. one is 
almost tempted to suppose, that human invention is limited, 
like a barrel-organ, to a specific number of tunes. But is it 
not a fairer inference, that the province of pure imagination, 
unbounded as it may at first appear, is narrow, when compar- 
ed with the regions opened by truth and nature to our powers 
of observation and reasoning? Prior to the time of Bacon, 
the physical systems of the learned performed their periodical 
revolutions in orbits as small as the metaphysical hypoth- 
esis of their successors; and yet, who would now set any 
bounds to our curiosity in the study of the material universe ? 
Is it reasonable to think, that the phenomena of the intellectu- 
al world are less various or less marked with the signatures 
of Divine wisdom ?* 

In reference to Berkeley’s attack on the Mathematicians, 
in his Jnalyst, Mr. Verplanck has the following remark. 


‘His mathematical speculations are also unique in their way. 
His objections to the doctrine of fluxions are considered, by 
mathematicians, as having been fully refuted, and, doubtless, this 
is the fact in a mathematical view of the controversy; but the 
metaphysical difficulties which he has raised have never been sat- 
isfactorily answered, and perhaps cannot be, until we obtain some 
deeper insight into the principles of knowledge than any that the 
present systems of intellectual philosophy afford. Be ‘that as it 
may, certainly there is scarcely any similar instance of ingenious 
mathematical speculations being applied to important moral 
ends.’ p. 105. 


* Prof. of Met. Eth. and Pol. Philosophy, Diss. 1. 193. 
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The dispute had reference to a mathematical question, and 
the principles of fluxions having been fully displayed and de- 
fended, as they were by several able writers, particularly by 
Robins and Maclaurin, it is difticult to see how there could 
remain any metaphysical difficulties requiring an answer. 
Every art and science has its peculiar rules, maxims and 
language. ‘The doctrine of fluxions, or the differential calcu- 
lus, has been tried by its peers, as it ought to have been, and 
acquitted of the charges which Berkeley had exhibited. He 
agreed in the truth of its results, but inquires, * whether 
there may not be a way of arriving at truth, although the prin- 
ciples are not scientific, nor the reasoning just ¢ And whether 
such a way ought to be called a knack or a science *” Now, 
when the principles of this calculus have been synthetically 
demonstrated, after the rigid manner of the ancient mathenia- 
ticians, as they have been, in the opinion of all competent 
judges,* we cannot see the pertinence of the remark, that 
there still remains metaphysical difficulties, which have never 
been, and perhaps cannot be satisfactorily answered. If it 
be so, it is metaphysics that are at fault; and it is for the 
metaphysician, or those concerned for his credit, to trace the 
error to its source, if there be a curiosity to detect it. It was 
long supposed that the planets moved in circular orbits, because 
the circle was considered as the most perfect figure; their 
motions, also, it was contended, were equable ; such a motion 
being thought most suitable to those magnificent bodies. Even 
the sagacious Kepler was strongly impressed with these pre- 
possessions. Both conceptions were found to be untrue. The 
planetary orbits are elliptical, and their motions are not equa- 
ble, but varying in velocity according to their distance from 
the sun. This being indisputably proved, few would think it 
worth while to trouble themselves with an examination of the 
old course of reasoning. In truth, it must, we think be ad- 
mitted, that the Analyst was a most unlucky application of 
Berkeley’s powerful mind ; and we cannot consider it, with 
Mr. V erplanck, a most ingenious mathematical speculation, 
applied to moral ends. It was rather a hasty and mistaken 
application of metaphysics to a mathematical question. 

His Siris we believe to have all the merit which Mr. Ver- 
planck has ascribed to it. There may not be a demand fot 
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* Montucla, iii. 117. Bossut, Hist. Math. (Trans.) 418. : 
Vol, VIII. No. 2. 56 
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its republication, but if Mr. Verplanck can find opportunity 


to give a complete analysis of this performance, with copious 
extracts, in some one of our periodical publications, it is be- 
lieved he will gratify the curiosity of many, who now know it 
only by name. 

In contemplating the men of ability and influence, who 
have extended their generous regards to this country, and 
whom we should gratefully recollect, Mr. Verplanck must 
have found it somewhat difficult to make a selection. He 
mentions Thomas Hollis, a munificent benefactor to Harvard 
College ;* Professor Luzac,—the learned and intelligent edi- 
tor of. the Leyden Gazette, the friend and correspondent of 
Franklin, Adams, and Jefferson,—Rector of the University 
of Leyden, a writer of eminence, a man of great purity and 
worth, and who cherished a warm and lively interest in the 
affairs of the United States, and recorded in classical Latin, 
in one of his admired publications, his views of its energies 
and irstitutions.—Lastly, a just and affectionate tribute of 
gratitude is paid to the memory of Louis XVI., the early and 
efficient supporter of American Independence.—After com- 
memorating in terms of emphatic eulogy, the reiterated bene- 
factions of Hollis to Harvard College, Mr. Verplanck has 
the following remark. 


‘ Judicious beneficence has often the power of extending itself 
far into futurity. The lioerality of Hollis has, since his “death, 
called forth repeated similar instances of individual bounty; to 
which Harvard College is chiefly indebted for her numerous pro- 
fessorships and her splendid library. 

‘It must be added, that this spirit of private munificence to- 
wards the learned institutions of America, has been hitherto, for 
the most part, confined to the inhabitants of Boston and its neigh- 
bourhood. I speak this to their honour and to our shame.’ p. 58. 


If private bounty has not been so liberally extended to 
learned institutions in New York as to merit public acknow- 
ledgment, it is gratifying to know, that very ample appro- 
priations, for such interesting purposes, have been made by 
the state. In the second volume of the Collections, of the Socie- 
ty which Mr. Verplanck addressed, we find the following spe- 


* The Hollis Professorships of Divinity, and of Mathematics and Nat- 
ural Philosophy, were named in honour of the elder Thomas Hollis, the 
founder, and who was ancle of Thomas Hollis, the younger, whom Mr. 
Verplanck has more particularly noticed. 
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cification of grants to literary institutions by the Assembly 
of the state of New York, in the year 1814. 


To the Historical Society 12,000 
Union College, Schenectady 200,000 
Columbia College 60,000 
Hamilton College 40,000 


College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York 30,000 
Similar College in the Western District by right 10.000 
of subscription in the Bank of Utica . 





$352,000 

Having declared that, “there is no reason why American 
republicans should revoke their praises of Louis X VI,” Mr. 
Verplanck applauds the conduct of the venerable John Dick- 
inson, who in his letters of Fabius, in 1797, while he defended 
the principles of the French Revolution, « rebuked the injus- 
tice of some of his own party friends towards the unhappy 
Louis.”” An eloquent extract is given, in the note containing 
the remark, which we are obliged to omit.—The late Mr. 
Barlow is pointedly censured for a very opposite mode of 
proceeding. His Vision of Columbus, published at the close 
of the war of the revolution, was dedicated to Louis XVI, 
with strong expressions of grateful admiration, and in the 
poem there are corresponding expressions of applause. This 
work was expanded into the Columbiad and published under 
that title in 1808. Mr. Verplanck remarks the difference 
between the two editions. 


‘In the Columbiad ali this has been suppressed, and in place of 
it appear some frigid lines, in which Louis 1s represented as cheat- 
ed into the support of our Independence, and aping the language 
of virtue—* By honest guile the royal ear they bend,” &c.— He 
speaks the borrowed language of the brave,” he. 

‘ This is indeed forgetting the independence of literary talent, 
and making history what old Chaucer calls it, “in every dele— 
a rock of ice and not of steel.””’_ p. 117. 


In reference to the names that Mr. Verplanck has cele- 
brated, he offers the following considerations, which may 
be perused with advantage, by the writers of the illiberal 
article in the British Critic, to whom we have before advert- 
ed, who represent the Americans as unwilling to trace their 
relationship with the people from which they sprang, and as 
haying ‘neither history, nor romance, nor poetry, nor 
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legends, on which to exercise their genius and kindle their 
imagination.” 

‘it would be most easy to prolong this enumeration of those 
virtuous and wise men of Great Britain and Ireland, who have, 
on different accounts, merited the gratitude of the American 
people. 

‘Indeed such is the sympathy between that nation and our own, 
resulting from the unity of our language and literature, and the 
similarity of eur laws, our tastes, ‘and domestic manners, that 
scarce any well directed effort to enlarge the knowledge or to 

romote the good of mankind, can be made, in either country, 
without its eflects being instantaneously felt in the other. 

‘ Nor have we, at present, any thing to dread from this recip- 
rocal influence. ‘The time has now gone by when a prudent 
policy might well look with suspicion upon every thing which 
tended to 1 impair the individuality of our national ‘character. It 
was wise to guard the infancy of the nation from foreign corrup- 
tions, even at the expense of foreign arts and learning. But we 
have now risen into the manhood of our existence ; ; and whether 
we look to the past or to the future, every thing conspires to ani- 
mate us with the proud consciousness of our Independence. We 
may now gather, without fear, the fruits of British industry and 
genius. Theirs is a literature, rich and pure beyond example 3 
theirs is the ripened wisdom of centuries, treasured up in the 
works of Jurists, Divines, Philosophers, and Patriots. If we are 
but true to ourselves, that wisdom and that literature are our 
own, unmixed with any of that base matter, with which power, 
prejudice, and corruption have too often alloyed the pure gold,’ 
pp. 98, 59. 


To the same purpose is our concluding extract. 


‘ As I have advanced, I find my subject widening upon me on 
every side. It is true, that few European names are “to he found to 
which we owe so large a debt of public gratitude, as we do to 
those characters of surpassing excellence, which I have already 
attempted to portray. 

‘ But, in later years, there is scarce a single individual who has 
obtained a place in history, by his virtues as well as by his tal- 
ents, who has not, at some period of his life, been ambitious of 
deserving the esteem of the American people. In this point of 
view, our history is rich indeed. It has not, like the history of 
the old world, the charm of classical or romantic associations, and 
it bends itself with difficulty, and without grace, to the purposes 
of poetry and fiction. But in ethical instruction, in moral dig- 
nity, it has no equal. 
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‘ The study of the history of most other nations, fills the mind 
with sentiments net unlike those which the American traveller 
feels on entering the venerable and lofty cathedral of some proud 
old city of Europe: Its solemn grandeur, its vastness, its obscu- 
rity strike awe to his heart. From the richly painted windows, 
filled with sacred emblems and strange antique forms, a dim, 
religious light falls around. A thousand recollections of romance, 
and. poetry, and legendary story come crowding in upon him. 
He is surrounded by the tombs of the mighty dead, rich with the 
labours of ancient art, and emblazoned with the pomp of heraldry. 

‘What names does he read upon them? Those of princes and 
nobles who are now remembered only for their vices, and of sove- 
reigns, at whose death no tears were shed, and whose memories 
lived not an hour in the affections of their people. There, too, 
he sees other names, long familiar to him for their guilty or am- 
biguous fame. There rest the blood-stained soldier of fortune— 
the orator, who was ever the ready apologist of tyranny—great 
scholars who were the pensioned flatterers of power—and poets, 
who profaned their heaven-given talent to pamper the vices of a 
corrupted court. 

‘Our own history, on the contrary, like that poetical temple of 
Fame, which was reared by the imagination of Chaucer, and deco- 
rated by the taste of Pope, is almost exclusively dedicated to the 
memory of the truly great. Or rather, like the Pantheon of Rome, 
it stands in calm and severe beauty amid the ruins of ancient 
magnificence and “ the toys of modern state.”” Within, no idle 
ornament encumbers its bold simplicity. The pure light of heaven 
enters from above and sheds an equal and serene radiance around. 
As the eye wanders about its extent, it beholds the unadorned 
monuments of brave and good men who have greatly bled or toiled 
for their country, or it rests on votive tablets inscribed with the 
names of the best benefactors of mankind.’ pp. 78—80. 


We cannot take leave of Mr. Verplanck, without acknow- 
ledgments for the refined entertainment, which his perform- 
ance has afforded. It is a collection of interesting facts, 
enlivened by a chaste imagination, and exhibits a generous 
glow of heart, a free but candid judgment of men, and an 
enlightened love of country. ‘The author regards, with lau- 
dable complacency, the sympathies of great and good men 
of whatever nation, in the advancement and fame of our free 
and united communities. These sympathies, his Anniversary 
Discourse will, we are assured, have a tendency to heighten 
and extend. 
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Quarierly List of New Publications in the United States, 


American Works. 


History. 

Transactions of the Historical and Literary Committee of the 
American Philosophical Society. Voli. Devoted to communica- 
tions respecting the American Indians. Philadelphia. 

Notes on the War in the South: with biographical sketches of 
Montgomery, Jackson, Sevier, the late Gov. Claiborne and others, 
By Nathaniel H. Claiborne, a member of the Executive Committee 
during the late war. 12mo, $1. Richmond. 


Statistics. 

Statistical Annals, embracing views of the Population, Com- 
merce, Navigation, Fisheries, Public Lands, Revenues, Expendi- 
tures, Public Debt, &c. of the United States. By Adam Seybert, 
M. D. 4to, $14. Philadelphia. 


Voyages and Travels. 

Travels in France, England, Spain, and the Barbary States, in 
the years 1813, 14 and 15. By Moses Manasseh Noah, 8vo, §3, 
New York. 

Letters from Geneva and France, written during a residence 
of between two and three years in different parts of those coun- 
tries, and addressed to a lady in Virginia, by her father. 8vo, 
2 vols. $4,50. Boston. 

A Tour from the city of New York to Detroit, Michigan Ter- 
ritory. By William Darby, 8vo, $2. New York. 


Natural Science. 

American Medical Botany, with coloured engravings, Vol. ii. 
No. 1. By Jacob Bigelow, M. D. Professor and Lecturer in 
Harvard University. Royal 8vo, $3,50. Boston. 

Elements of Chemical Science, vol.i. By John Gorham, M. D, 
Professor of Chemistry in Harvard University. Cambridge. 

The American Journal of Science ; sendoeted by Benjamin 
Silliman, M.D. Professor in Yale College. No.2. New York. 


Law. : 

Reports of Cases in the Courts of Maryland. By Harris and 
Mec’Henry. Vol.iv. 8vo. Annapolis. 

Reports of Cases adjudged in the Supreme Court of Pennsylva- 
nia, with some select cases at Nisi Prius, and in the Circuit Courts. 
By Jasper Yates. Vol. iv. 8vo, $6. Philadelphia. . 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Circuit Court 
of the United States, for the First Circuit ; containing the cases 
in the years 1816, 1817 and 1818. By William P. Mason, 
Counsellor at Law. Vol. i. 8vo, $6. Boston. 
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Theology. 

An Inquiry into the Doctrine of Christian Baptism. By Jacob 
Rush, Presiding Judge of the first Judicia! District of Pennsylva- 
nia. 374 cts. Philadelphia. 

The 1 rial Balance of Creeds and Systems of Faith, founded on 
the Scriptures. By Griffin Child. Providence. 

A Sermon at the Ordination of the Rev. Hosea Wheeler over 
the Baptist church at Newburyport. By Rev. Lucius Bolles. 
Newburyport. 

The Doctrine of Universal Restoration examined and refuted, 
and the objection to that of Endless Punishment answered. By 
Dr, Isaac. 12mo, 62} cts. New York. 

A Sober Appeal to the Christian Public, on the subject of an 
attack on the Protestant Episcopal Church. New Haven. 

A Candid Appeal, to the author of a Sober Appeal. New Haven. 

Reasons offered by Samuel Eddy Esq. for his opinions, to the 
First Baptist Church in Providence, from which he was compelled 
to withdraw for Heterodoxy. Providence. 

A Word in Season, in behalf of the Holy Scriptures, to which 
is prefixed a brief reply to the observations of Friend Edward 
Cobb. By Rev. Asa Rand, Pastor of the Church in Gorham,:75 
cts. Portland. 

Poetry. 

Poems and Tales in Verse. By Mrs. Eneas Lamont, $1. New 
York. 

Education. 

A Compendious System of Geography. By the Rey. John C. 
Rudd, 75 cts. Elizabethtown, N. J. 


Miscellaneous. 

The Life, Death, and Misfortunes of Yellow Face. By Andrew 
Antibinus. Petersburg, Va. 

The American Gardener’s Calendar. Bv Bernard M’Mahon, 
a new and improved edition. Philadelphia. 

Anniversary Discourse before the Historical Society of New 
York, Dec. 7, 1818. By Gulian C. Verplanck Esq. 8vo, 75 cts. 
New Y ork. 

A Plain Statement, addressed to the Proprietors of Real Estate 
in New York, 8vo, 37} cts. New York. 

An examination into the expediency of establishing a Board of 
Agriculture in the state of New York, $7 cts. New York. 

“American Sketches. By Thomas C, Upham of Massachusetts, 
374 cts. New York. 

‘The Printers’ Guide, or an Introduction to the Art of Printing. 
By C. 8S. Van Winkle, $1,75. New York. 
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The Second Part of a year’s residence in the United States. 


By William Cobbett, $1. New York. 
The Hermit in America, or a Visit to Philadelphia. By Peter 


At-All, $1. Philadelphia. 
Considerations on the Necessity of establishing an Agricultural 


College, 25 cts. Albany. 
A view of the Commerce of the Mediterranean, with reflections 


arising from personal experience, during many years’ residence i in 
Spain, France, Italy, and Africa. By John M. Baker, late U.S 
Consul. Georgetown, Col. 

The Trial and Condemnation of Williams, Frederick, Rog, and 
Peterson, for Murder on the High Seas, before the Circuit Court 
of the United States, for the First Circuit, holden at Boston, Dec. 
28, 1818, 8vo, 50 cts. Boston. 

‘The Constitution and Report of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Suppression of Intemperance, for the year 1818. Boston. 

Address before the Massachusetts Peace Society, Dec. 25, 1818. 


By Andrew Ritchie Esq. Boston. 


American Editions of E English Publications. 

The Beauties and Wonders of Nature and Art. By Priscilla 
Wakefield, a new edition, 12mo, $1. Philadelphia. 

A Treatise on the Parties to Actions, the Forms of Actions, and 
on Pleading. By J. Chitty. With a second and third volume, 
containing precedents of Pleadings. Third American edition, 8vo, 
$21. Philadelphia. 

The Fast of St. Magdalen,a Romance. By Miss Anna Maria 
Porter, 12mo, 2 vols. $2. Beston. 

Florence Macarthy, an Irish National Tale. By Lady Morgan, 


12mo, 2 vols. $2. New York. 
The Catholic Doctrine of a Trinity, by William Jones, 12mo, 


871 cts. New York. 
x Clarentine, a Novel. By Miss Burney, 12mo, 2 vols. $1.75. 


New York. 

~ Descliption of the Character, Manners, and Customs of the 
People of India, and their Institutions, Religious and Civil. By 
the Abbe J. C. Dubois, Missionary in the Mysore, Svo, 2 vols. 


$4.50. Philadelphia. 
Family Worship, a course of morning and evening Prayers for 
every day inthe month. By James Bean. Philade phia. 
Translations of the Letters of a Hindoo Rajah, with a Prelim- 
inary Dissertation on the History, Religion, and Manners of the 


Hindoos. By Elizabeth Hamilton, $2. New York. 






































